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Magazine Profiles la a eolleetlon of a dozen papers written by 
graduate students in a Magazine Publishing Seminar which I taught at 
Medlll during the fall quarter, 1974* The reports were Intended to 
enlarge their understanding of magazines as a primary medium of com- 
munleatlon in the modern world. Although the reports originally were 
thought of as Gonventlonal term papers 5 It quickly beoame apparent 
that the information would be of pertinent Interest to editors, 
publishers j journalism educators and students * anyone curious about 
the current position and development of magazines. And so the pro- 
ject grew into a published study of the contemporary scene* 

There is a dearth of material readily available about magazines* 
The standard books In the field are dated and artleles about magazines 
are scattered through tt^ny different publications, Wa hope that 
Magazine Profiles will be a useful contribution to a better understand- 
ing of magazines. 

We are especially grateful to John Johnson for making the publica- 
tion of this booklet possible, Jl J ^ 
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Two Deeadea of Three MigaEinis (1955-1974): 
Atlantic, Esquire , The New Yorker 
Wilson E. Durhanij Jr/ 

Iterold Ross, a na^apaperman , started The New Yorker in February 
1925. ~ ~ ~ 

Arnold Gingrich, David A. Sfflart and Bill Walntraub, sales and ad- 
\/erclsing man, started Esquire with the first issue's dateline^ Autunm 
1933. 

Jamas Russell Lowell, the famous poetj started the Atlantic in May 
1857 with the help of fellow New England luminaries in Boston, 

NewspapeiTnen, salesmen and poets Chink differently and, so^ contrast 
eKlsts among these three magazines* Today, these differences appear in 
each magSEine publishar's statement submitted to the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations (ABC) in Chicago, 

Under "class. Industry or field served," the Atlantic 's statement is 
"Politics, Current Events ^ Literature, Science and Art7" In the one- 
hundredth anniversary issuer Edward Weeks, the editor of the Atlantic 
between 1938 and 1966, said (in Lowell's words) that an editor's job is 
"to concentrate the efforts of the bast writers upon literature and 
politics J under the light of the highest morals*" 

Esquire ' s Audit Bureau of Circulations statement is "The entire 
range of masculine interests," Before the printing of Esquire ' s first 
issue, Gingrich was writing promotional material, "The New Deal has 
given leisure a new economic significance * , , he wrotei refining 
the editorial concept. "Men have had leisure thrust upon them. Now 
they've got it, they must spend it somehow* What more opportune occasion 
for the appearance of a new magazine , , , , one that will answer the 
question of what to do, what to eat, what to drlnk^ what to wear, how to 
play, what to read , , * ."^ 

The New Yorker 's Audit Bureau of Circulations statement says, "A 
weekly Journal of humor, fiction^ fact, and satire in drawings and text." 
The 550-word original announcement of its inception and editorial policy 
begins, " The New Yorker will be a reflection in word and picture of 
metropolitan life. It will be what Is consaonly called sophisticated, 
in that it will assume a reasonable degree of enlightenment on the part 
of its readers. It will hate bunk," 

Through the years, these three editorial philosophies have changed 
as society has, and they have changed as new editors, publishers and 
their staffs have come and gone. Since 1955 Esquire has changed the most* 
the Atlantic , the leasts it appears , and The New Yorker falls somewhere 
in between* 

Arnold Gingrich left Esquire in 1945 but retuiTied in 1952. He saw 
income and education levels rising in post-war America, ite "pushed the 
two most logical (editorial) buttons" to shape the magaglne*-fashlon and 
youth. In 1956 he hired Harold T. P, HayeSj a North Carolinian who 
assumed the editorship in 1963. Gingrich also planted the idea of new 
Journalism for Esquire when he sent Norman Mailer to cover the political 
conventions of I960, "Superman Gomes to the Supermarket" was the result. 

All through the social upheaval of the I960's, according to Jeff 
Norman, Playboy articles editor, Esquire forecast events with an uncanny 
accuracy. The kudos go to toyes* He persuaded Gingrich to solve their 
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dull-coveif problem by hiring Gcorga Lola, "one of the adman Inventors of 
the Volksvagen campaign, The covers sat up and begged for attention. 

Instead of depending on story Ideas submitted by writers, Hayes made 
his staff think up more Ideas which he assigned to writers of his own 
choclce. He hired fiction writers to cover news events--Mailer , Jean Genet 
and Terry Southern j among others. This was Esquire 's "new Journalism" in 
full bloom. 

To the dismay of advertisers , Hayes printed many stories on Viet Natrt, 
Including a series by John Sack on Lt. William Galley, 

Unfortunately 5 when Ifeyes was tapped In April 1973 to succeed Gingrich 
as publisher, Hayes quit rather than lose control of the editorial reins. 
He refused to be "kicked upstairs." 

Gingrich was disappointed because he had groomed the new editor from 
the starts but executive editor Don Ertckson assinned Hayes' position in 
mid-1973. 

At the Atlantic one orderly change of editors has occurred since 
1955p After 28 years as editor, Edward Weeks ceded the Job to Robert 
Manning In 1966. Both men are Harvard alumni and steeped in the At Ian tic 
tradition of serious literature and erudition* The change was more a 
matter of new blood and new energies than different personalities. 

In a speech In 1967 to the Magazine Publishers Association^ Weeks 
referred to his youth with a Dylan Thomas phrase, "When I was a windy boy," 
'^Jindy" meant harvesting wheat in ^nsaSp working for the Harvard Lampoon > 
and in It parodying the Atlantic and working his way to England on a 
cattle boat from Canada to Scotland, He was going to Cambridge for graduate 
study. 

After his schooling, "windy" youth, and some bookselling in New Yorkj 
he went into magaEines. He became "first reader" at the Atlantic In 1924, 
hired personally by the Editors Ellery Sedpjick*^ 

This Is the man who ran the Atlantic until 1966. He la a man fond of 
quoting James Russell Lowell. He wrote a book about the Lowell family and 
the outstanding men It has produced. In a senie^ Weeks grew up In and was 
shaped by the Atlantic from 1924 until 1938^ 14 years later when he assumed 
the edttorshlpV A total of 42 years at the Atlantic is a long time* 

A somewhat Impatient man and a Journalist of wide experience, Robert 
Manning became editor of the Atlantic after serving as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs tn the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations. He 
had also held Jobs as "a senior editor at Tlme ^ Sunday editor of the old 
New York Herald Tribune , and as a reporter for United Press ^ Associated 
Press and his home town Binghamton (N,Y. ) Press." 

One of his early eommtnts at the Atlantic was ^'having a beautiful tool 
without any cutting edge"^ can be dangerous. 

Since Manning took over* the Atlantic has changed''»but carefully so, 
the same way Weeks chose Manning as his successor. Time reported In 1966 
that Weeks scouted the then 46-year-old Manning for the Job 20 years i ever 
since the young man had left Harvard as a Nelman Fellow, 

After Manning had been editor four years, TlM noted that the Atlantic 
had become "less genteel and more aggresstve*" 

The lengendary Harold RosSp the founding editor of The New Yorker had 
a particularly "windy" life. When he died in 1951 of cancer, some people 
cried and some probably said, "Thank God." He was that kind of man, 
fiercely hated and loved. In 1957, Edward Weeks remembered Ross as "the 
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mnsc original Journaliit of our Ctme , . . He was not only nrlglnal 

but ciiiorfuli when a friend died, Ross said in farewelli **Well, God bless 
you, McNultyj goddam tt,"^ 

Bor; In Aspen, Colorado^ Ross got his first Job as a reporter at 14 
on the Sa It Lake City Tribune , In the years that followed he tra\reled 
throughout the United States, reporting news for papers from Atlanta to 
San Francisco. He edited Stars and Stripes In Europe during the war. 

Ross edited several magaElnes around New York City before he met 
Raoul H, Flaisctaannj a wealthy, but bored wholesale baker from the 
famous Flelsclmann yeast family. The Fleischmann money supported The New 
Yorker four years until it began to turn a profit. 

After Ross, by some known as a barbartan, a Philistine or hick| 
William Shawn was quite a change* E, VThite, a long-time member of 
The New Yorker editorial staff , said that Ross was a belly- laugher and 
Shavm laughed with his mind. That ^^as the difference, 

A ChlGagoan^ Shawn briefly attended the University of Michigan, did 
newspaper work in New Mexico, then joined The New Yorker as a "Talk of 
the Ti^wn" reporter in 1933, Ross wanted him as his successor almost 
from the start. "To him (Shawn), it was like entering the priesthood," 
according to an old New Yorker hand. 

Since the early 1950' s, Sha\m has tnaintained the Ross tradttlon, but 
a trend toward serlouaness and political activism has grown In response 
to Viet Nam and the social turmoil of the 1960's, This trend Is Shawn at 
work. The first evidence of his strong social conscience surfaced before 
he became editor. He convinced the skeptical Ross to devote an entire 
issue to John Hersey's report on Hiroahlma, 

Shawn is notoriously rtiy. He has never ipoken in public as the 
editor of The New Yorker , Tom Wolfe, one oi the "new Journalists," 
attacked him and the magazine in 1965, Wolfe accused Shawn of being a 
"whispering museum custodian," Time felt Wolfe's satiric style, normally 
focused on the pop-culture heroes, was "overkill" and "misapplied" to the 
editor. 

The point is that Shawn is an unusual man, loved by some people and 
mocked by others; he is aimilar to Rosa because both men inspired violently 
different reactions in other people. In the dedication to "Franny and 
Zooey," J, B, Salinger refers to Shawn aa the "most unreasonably modest 
of born great arttst^aditors, "^ 

This year William Shawn is 68 years old, "The yak around the office," 
said one Chicago adman recently, "is who will replace him" The salesman 
quickiy pointed out that no mandatory retirement age eKista for a New 
Yorker edttor but that some people believe Roger Angell will get the nod. 
Angell writes on sporti and authored the popular book "Summer Game," He 
alio edits mose of the humorous fiction submlsilons. 

* * * 

Comparing the three magazines' editorial eontent, a few strong first 
Impressions emerges Because The New Yorker Is a weekly and averages 
roughly 100 pages each issue, it produces the most editorial material on 
a monthly basis. In total average length, counting ads and editorial con- 
tent. The New Yotker produces about 400 pages each month « Egqulre *s 
total pages, for discussion purposes, can be rounded to 200 per month. 
And the Atlantic 's Lotal of monthly pages hovers around 125, 
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In terms of variety of departments, range of moods among feature 
articles and overall breadth of reading expertence In atiy one issue , 
Esquire ranks first among these three magaElnea, The edltDrlal goal 
appeari to be entertainment first and good InforaatjLon if the reader 
cares to absorb it. 

For depth of reading experience (some might say literary or reporting 
quality). The New Yorker and the Atlantic share certain traits but differ 
at Che same time. 

In a sense, the strong points of these two magazines are also their 
weak points • The Atlantic and The New Yorker, have become prestigious in 
their own way to the point that entertaiment value is often only recog- 
nized by intellectuals s or by those who would strive to create for them- 
selves the aura of ''Intellectual.*' Both magazines de*emphastse graphics* 
Both feature biographies , short stories and social and political analyses. 

Of course, as a weekly. The New Yorker Is much more up* to-the*moment 
than the monthly Atlantic , The weekly's departments cover the cineM, 
music, the race tracks Washington and books (long and short reviews). 

The Atlantic * s departments confine themselves to a more traditional 
slow-moving culture* '-Reports and Comment" deals with the economic and 
political* "Life and Letters,'' as the title ImplleSi is most often some 
blend of social coimentary and book reviews. Many of the departments and 
the book reviews In the Atlantic are written by older eontrlbutora, or at 
least it seems that way* dccaslonally, a young Atlantic reader finds him- 
self vicariously experiencing the de^a yu of the older contributors . 

Esquire is also an intellectual Mgailne, but somehow not quite as 
self-consciously so* Gingrich wrote on his "Publlsher'a Page" in 
November 1965, "As long ago as June 1935^ In an article prophetically en- 
titled 'Exit the Book^ ■ by e.e, cianmings. Esquire began to chart its course 
on the assumption that the future trend of the general I,Q, would be up and 
not down , , . *" 

Early In the 1960 'S| to develop depth. Esquire created the "editorial 
explosion in its supplement /' which "expands the ramifications of a given 
topic for all that's In it , , , *"' The September 1974 issue's supple- 
ment, for Instance, consists of a series of seven articles on college 
llfe^^food, the men at Vi^ss^r. dogs on campuSi college as a dumb investment ^ 
etc. 

In 1958, Esquire established its annual Literary Symposi™| undoubtedly 
as a public relations device but also to attract talented young writers. 
The symposia have proved popular ever since. They have been held at major 
university creative writing centersi Columbia^ Iowa, Stanford, Gallfomla, 
Chapel Hill, Princeton and Mlahlgan. Some of the wall^knoim authors 
featured have included Jaaas Baldwlni Saul Bellow, Ralph Elllsoni Norman 
Mailer, Philip Roth and Gore Vldal, 

On subject matter * Gingrich said his magazine trlep to "hit the 
literary ball on the upbounce. It doss not play safe*"^^ Gingrich cited 
Leon Urls, Herman Wouk, James Mlchener, J. D. Salinger and Joseph Heller as 
authors whose works appeared in Esquire before their names became well-known 
paperback book sellers* 

The "regular features include , , . book reylews by Halcolm Muggerldgei 
Macdonald, and a music column by Martin Mayer. "^ ■ 

"Every month, at least one Esquire article snipes at a sacred cow 
. . . ,""2 In 19B3, in somewhat underhanded humior, ftn article appeared 
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entitLad "Let's Seeede from Texas J' The article desGrlbed Texas as a 
"geographical hemorrold," and Texans screamed In protests but, after 
copies sold out on newsstands , they were willing to pay up to $3 for a 
copy of that Issue* Two satiric titles In 1967 were "The Holy Kennedys" 
and "Tha Late General MacArthur, Warts and All J' 

Through the 1960 's a frea-wheeling editorial spirit dominated Esquire 
under Hayes- leadership. Hayes' group of writers in 1964 included Norman 
Mailers Dwight ItecDonald, Dorothy Parker, Jack Richardson, Terry Southern, 
Gay Talese and some others. Mailer, who wrote an Esquire colinan 1963-64, 
said in the latter year, "I can say more in Esquire than in any other 
magazine. "13 

Gingrich and Hayes always agreed that little editing of good writing 
is best. 

Despite Esquire *s man-about-town iophisticationj it has always 
covered sports well| even from the first issue which featured Bobby Jones 
on golf, Gene Tunney and Benny Leonard on boxing, Charlie Paddock on 
track and Ernest Heming%my on big^game fishing,^ 

The big Esquire aditorlal change for the 1970' s will be a new em- 
phasis on service fei*tures* For the man who wants to buy the perfect 
steak and cook it himself, an Esquire service feature will have the answer, 
Gingrich said. Tax L^helters, the nutritive values of yogurt, buying 
good wines and cigars, buying the beat gifts for friends-- these are the 
types of things that will be discussed more often and in more detail. 

But service features may only last a short while, Gingrich said 
Esquire has no ax to grind, no editorial corarltment other than to change. 

To what extent The New Yorker is changing Is another story, intri- 
cately tied up with the way it sees itself and the social role it has 
to play« Editor Shawn is well aware that the iragaElne has evolved a 
unique power and influence among certain circles of decision makers in 
academia, politics and the mass media, 

Charles Kadushini Ph.D,, Columbia University^ wrote a book " The 
American Intellectual Elite , based on research done in the late 1960's, 
One of the book's charts (captioned "The 'Trtckle^DoTO' Effect: Magazines 
Read by Elites in Mass Media and Other Fields"), showed that The New 
Yorker was read at least occasionally by 86 par cent of the mass media 
leaders (editors^ broadcasters, writers, etc). 

If Shawn makes his editorial policy shifts in a slow and considered 
manner, it Is probably because he is thinking of all those "special" 
readers. Any editorial stance The New Yorker cakes can have dramatic 
spinoff effects, 

A case in point is the Viet Nam War, The New Yorker called the war 
"trivialized," "a cause we are no longer willing to die for." A Kadushin 
chart ranked The New Yorker ntffliber one under "Journals Most Often Mentioned 
as Influencing Thinking on Viat Nam (83 raspondants) *" The United States 
withdrew from Viet Nam and The New Yorker playad a part in encouraging 
this declsioni exactly how large or small a part, no ona will ever know. 

This Viat Nam stance is one of many examplas of the new polemical 
politics at tha magaElne whidi led Newsweek in 1970 to say it was be» 
coming the new Ramparts of management. 

This adltorial ehanga from a "waakly Jounial of hiAoori fiction, fact 
and satirai" a tone which pervaded the magaElna from 1925 through the 
1950' St was not deliberate, according to Shawn, The altered tone came 
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^'because arthors vera refipondtng to the crises of the cimes and the edi- 
tors ware aympathatlc,"!^ 

Aside from the Htroshin^ issue , The New Yorker 's accivisra can be 
tracad to May 16 ^ 1959. In that liiua E. B. Whlta wrote, "Because the 
slaughter of the innoeenta continues^ here and abroad, and the contamin- 
acton of air, sea, and soil proceeds apace. The New Yorker will undertake 
to assemble bulletins tracing Man's progress In making the planet unin^ 
habitable. This Is Bulletin No, l,"^^ 

After that and through the I960's came long articles and book sarial* 
igations on controversial issues i Eachel Carson's Silent jgrlng i James 
Baldwin's The Fire Next Time^ (1959 and the early ' 60' a) 'then" Charles 
Reich's The GreenlnR of America , Richard Harris' indictment of the 
National Rifle Asaoclatton^ Daniel Lang's Casualties of War , an accoimt 
of the rape and murder of a Vietnamese girl by four GI's (the late 
"60' s). Than came Richard Goodwin's denunciation of Richard Nixon's 
"usurpation" of power in the 1970 Cambodian invasion ^ the most urgent 
New Yorker editorial stance of all. 

These tough political stances of conspicuously putting The New Yorker 
name on the line demanded the best investigative Journalism. Robert Stein 
the editor of McCall ' a ^ wrote in Media Power an example of the quality re- 
porting The New Yorker so often attracts* In 1968, Edward Jay Epstein 
wrote the definitive account of District Attornay Jim Garrison's activi- 
ties related to President Kennedy's assaaainatlon. The article appeared 
in The New Yorker . Stein asked the managing editor of Time why hla dozena 
of reporters failed to accomplish what Epstein did alone. The Time editor 
had no answer. 

Perhaps this quality reporting is why The New Yorke r hcii? been called 
"a reporter's magazine," The writing In it is damned and lauded for varlo 
reasons aa "polished," Reputedly j high*school English teachers uae the 
magazine to teach their students compoaltlon. 

AlsOj The New Yorker has always cared desparately about being right 
about its facta . Seven people at The New Yorker do nothing except check 
facts. Harper ' a haa one peraon to check nameai dates ^ placea and quotea. 
A copy editor at Playboy said an eight-peraon checking department was ea^ 
tabllshed in the I960 'a patterned after the best fact-checkers In the 
business ( The Hew Yorker ) , 

On the other hand, plenty of criticism exiats about The New Yorker ' a 
powerj its brand of sophistlcatloni atyle of writing and editorial atti-* 
tudas, Joseph Wood Krutch wrote In Saturday Review In 1954 that "one 
sometlmea gets , * . tired of admitting The New Yorker 's virtues , , , ," 

Krutch pointed o<it a bad aapeut of the magazine's Influence! 



It put fear of not being 'smart' into the hearts of 
people , « , . In every respect It has always been 
aware of the difference between the falsa chic and the 
true --which change a from moment to moment . • « . It 
has been astonishingly aucceaaful in never being caught 
with last year's hat. In fact ... sny hat it chose to 
wear became « * • the right one.-^ 



Peddling sophlatlcatlon was one complaint leveled in 1957 a^pilnat Tht 
New Yorker by David Cort, a former Life editor. In The Nation he noted 
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Chat ielllng sophistication had become the most profitable line In the 
magazine business* He dlacuBsed several magaElnes, Esquire Includad, 
but strongly criticised The Ngy Yorker 's humor and style as "fiendish- 
ness" and "psychiatric games." He said its humor had a theme of 
existential defeat as the only destiny for man, 

Cort compared the cool himor in The New Yorke r with the cruel 
satire appearing in Mad magazine, which was on the rise in the late 
1950*s. 

Another writer In Saturday Review about the same time described 
The New Yorker style as "catty writing," designed to encourage readers 
Co feel superior by laughing at weak story characters. 

In an interview with a reporter from The Sunday Times of London in 
1958, James Thurber lamented that "• * , since the mental weather of the 
1920's there's been a definite decline into grlmness." ", , . Joumalism 
classes . . . used to ask me, 'How old is Peter Arno? , , , now they ask 
me what I believe about the future of America* "^9 

Phyllis McGlnley said of The New Yorker in 1972 ^ "Whereas I once 
read it cover to cover, now I read it like a tired businessman. It's 
no longer a funny magazine either. They seem to think they're witty 
and sophisticated, but they're not*"20 

Shawn agreed there Is less himor but said he has found no young 
people in the '50's or '60's to replace the likes of Sally Benson, 
James Thurber, Ogden Nash and S* J* Perelman* 

Whatever may be the good and bad qualities of The New_ Yorker a some 
of its editorial policies are Just different^ The Ross dicttm that 
"writers are a dime a dozen" still controls editorial attitudes in that 
no one (neither writers nor editors) tries to capture a limelight posi- 
tion* The magazine comes first, which means that writers' names appear 
at the end of articles. No masthead has ever been printed. Only in the 
late l960*s was a cryptic table of contents begun. And, "No writer j 
editor or officer of the fflagazine Is listed on the lobby directory of 
the National Association building on West 43rd Street*" 

Exceptional, too, is the "separation of church and state" between 
The New Yorker ' s editorial and advertising operations* They "have 
different telephone numbers and are on different floors , * * *" "The 
last ad salesman to cry linking parallels Is supposed to have been 
young man who was soliciting night club accounts and decided to hav a 
chat with the magaElne's night club editor, Ross threw him out. That 
was in 1927, "^2 

EditDrially the Atlantic also has an unusual relation to certain of 
its business operatlons-*in this case, the publishing of books. Publish- 
ing the Atlantic magazine only constitutes one side of the business 
operation at the Atlantic Monthly Press, The Press publishes books 
jointly with Little, Bro%m and Co, of Boston, 

To attract authors and novelists to publish their books with the 
Press, it offers serialisation or book eKcarpta In the Atlantic maga- 
zine. Besides, Atlantic readers are book readers, said Edward Weeks, 

Quality books and a quality magazine going hand-ln-hand to preserve 
important Ideas that last through tijfie is the Atlantle tradition^ "This 
would be a magaEine whlah| were it found in a eornerstgna opened In 2007 
A,D,^ would tell aur grandehlldren what we ware like*"- - Editor Weeks 
wrote those words In November i 1957, the magaElne's one-hundredth annt- 
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versary Issue, 

To keep a magazine alive, one chat concentrates on quaiity and not 
quantity of literary output, the editor must constantly scout the country 
for new talant. In Weeks' book In Friendly Candor he said he averaged 
30jOOO miles each year in this "quest," 

The record shows , before 1955 and after, how successful the Atlant. j 
has been in discovering and championing new authors, poets and essayists^ 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Samuel Clemens, Klpllngs Henry James, Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway^ John P, ^terqua^d, Edwin O'Connor; and more re- 
cently: Saul Bellow, James Dickey, Lillian Hellman and James Watson ("The 
Double Hellx'O. 

The Atlantic Is not afraid to be controversial. Long ago it met the 
issues of Darwin and Al Smith head ons 

In 1973, the Atlantic published an article by R, J. Herrnstein 
Harvard on people's intelligence quotients. The Atlantic editors Judged 
that Herrnstein had used 1,Q, statistics to present a prajudlcial picture 
of Negroes and other races. The Atlantic ran the article but with an In- 
flammatory introduction. The Herrnstein article and the Atlantic intro^ 
duct Ion keyed off a big round of debate in various magazines and among 
readers. 

Publishing the Herrnstein article vs£ a Robert Manning decision. 
Since 1966 Manning has striven to innovate within the framework of tradi- 
tion. 

With the new Atlantic editor ^ the magazine "has carried the first 
musings of Svetlana Alilluyeva after her defection * . , , Its pages also 
have offered . . . distinguished reportage on current affairs-- the war in 
Viet Nam, Women' i Liberation, reform in the universities^ life In a black 
ghetto , , , ,"^5 

* * * 

Weeks said in 1957 that visually the Atlantic la not anlllustrated 
magazine* But the large anniversary issue that year was designed by Gyorgy 
Kepes, professor of visual design at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 

In 1970^ the first two-page foldout cover In the untlre magailne's 
history appeared. The foldout was a bold Larry Rlvars collage leading into 
an article on the U. S. Army, This foldout ^^^%b a Manning product as Is the 
current use of more white space and Illustrations. 

The New Yorker pays less attention to giaphlcs than the Atlantic and 
far less than Esquire , "Inside, (there Is) die unaltered gray foraat*-no 
photos, no masthead, and only a cryptic indan . . . ."26 The New Yorker 's 
only color is on Its cover and among some of its advertising. 

The New Yorker covers and cartoons are the magailns's calling cards* 
A Newsday article~rtEitnated over the covers i "It's hard to define , but 
it's usually visually satisfying. It can have hOTor**not a gag . , » . 
It's more fanciful and mysterious than merely reflecting life, "27 

Lee Lorens, art editor of The New Yorker , receives about 1,500 comic 
drawings each veek from about 40 contract cartoonists and a few freelance 
artists.- He selects the best of these and visits Shawn once a week to 
Jointly decide which ones will run In the magazine » 

Besides the cartoons and covers , the only other artwork in the magazine 



la llctle black-and*white drawlngi to braak up tha long eolmnns of type 
for eye relief. 

The artwork that does appear In The New Yorker must be pretty good. 
The Nieho las Gallery In Manhattan sells "orlglnar New York cartoons for 
$250 and those » old guard' covers for $850.^29 

^ Contrary to the Atlantic and The New Yorker . Esquire wanted fine 
graphics from the beginning, iSlngrleh said , "frankly patterned after 
Fortune in layout and format . . . it ( Esquire ) was bound in hard isovers 
like a book , , . ."30 

Esquire dropped its gatefold pin-up in Januarys 1957, Playboy , 
with its emphasis on the se3^ female, inspired this change i said Gingrlchp 
beoause Esquire wanted to wrk "the other side of the street." 

From 1962, when Harold ^yes hired George Lois as art dlreotor, 
Eiqulre oovers beeame outrageous, "funny, irreverent and meaningful," 
according to Newsweek , 

A professor of art history at Hunter College said of the December 
1963 cover, "It is one of the graatest social statements of the plastic 
arts slnoe Picasso's Guernica*"-^ 

That cover showed Sonny Llston, then heavyweight champion of the 
world, wearing a bright red Santa Claus hat glaring at the reader. 
Liston had recently been depicted In newspapers as remarkably tight with 
his money p Ha made a perfect Scrooge for Esquire 's Christmas cover* 

In the July 1965 Issue, Isqulre altered part of its format to re** 
semble Modern Screen . The gaudy design acconpanied an article on the 
fierce American business competition for the teenage dollar. According 
to a %n:lter in A^^rlca magaElnep Esquire 's use of fomat "underlined 
the adolescents not as persons but as a market. 

In addition to stylising format and photography to editorial content. 
Esquire has featured artistic sports coverage. Esquire has -run artwork bv 
George Bellows on boxing and Peter Helck on motor racing. Gingrich re- 
membered proudly In 1965 the series of gatefold paintings in Esquire that 
had been done on "Great Moments of Sport." 

And, interestingly, a wjority of the magaElne' s cartoons came out 
of Harlem In the 1930' s. Gingrlctf said he uncovered a "mother lode of 
cartoons and gags that has never yet run out*" 

* * * 

(a special consideration of fiction since 1955 with 
some correlations^ to circulation) 

Tom Wolfe, Gay Talese, Terry Southern and other "new journalists" 
spurred In the mid -i960' s much talk about the decline of fiction In con- 
sumer magazines. In fact, the quantity of fiction published In the 
Atlantic a Esquire ^ and ^e New Yorker began to decline in the early 
l950'a. 'Among consider magazines as a whole , the quantity of fiction - 
published has gradually declined since the 1940' s, the fading years of 
the "Lost Generation'* writers - 

Also, World War II accelerated the litfomacion^eiEploslon. ' Today, 
paople skte periodicals and neimpapers, somewhat frutlcally ac clBes, 
trying to keep up with the pace of events. "Perhaps, In an anxiety • 
ridden age like ours, when certainties aren't easily: come by— 'this 
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iron time of doubtaj dlspuMSy dlstrAettdni, feari' -"there la a peeullar 
reagguranee In the factuallty of the article. "^^ 

Rust Hills, fletlen editor at B a quire , and Penney Hills compiled a 
fiction anthology in 1968* They wrote a forward to the book entitled 
"In Defenie of Contemporary Fiction" They said many different things 
In defense. They admitted at one point that the quantity of fiction has 
declined but the quality, if anything, has improved. 

The Hills said that the critics are ruining people*s approach to 
fiction. The accomplistoents of fiction In the SO's and '60's were "a 
collective achievement of dozens," they said, even if the I960's fiction 
era had no figures who tower In quite the Itemlngway or Faulkner way. 
The net effect of everything the Hills wrote was to make it clear that 
fiction^ at least conventional fiction, has been declining in quantity* 

Like Rust and Penney Hills, other lovers of fiction and fiction 
anthologists have written similar defenses since the mld-l950's. 

Society's fabric has been changing so fast that, when people aren't 
trying to absorb facts, they are losing themselves In endless television 
fiction* To a certain extent, an argiment could be made for a drain of 
talent from printed fiction into script writing for television and 
movies* . . 

But literature Is important* Historically, it has helped document ^^ ^^ 
the mood of any era* Today, relevant fiction can help people cope with 
the complicated events that churn around them* "The central forces at 
work In contemporary Amerlaan sQclety--lndustrlaliEation, urbanization, and 
bureaucratlEatlon^-all tend toward standardisation and depersonalization 
of our lives. "2^ 

Since 1955 certain themes and subject matter have appeared in fiction, 
clearly reflecting the "real world" events of the past two decades. 
Favorite subjects have been the "non-hero," the disintegration of American 
small-town life, terror in the big city and supernatural stories presented 
as reality* 

Martha Foley, an anthologist of short stories, has periodically com- 
plained that too much fiction concentrates ©n the simple subjects of 
quaint old people and Innocent children* She said too often authors do 
not deal with the compleK adult world* And too few love stories have been 
attempted, she said« 

Edward Weeks recounted In 1967 some trends he had noticed in litera- 
ture over the past several decades i fewer foreign authors, more women 
writers, more Freudian analysis, more openness about sex and Isss dialect* 

Criticisms have been made of the last two decades' fiction that It 
has been too negative or introverted* Itowever, for consumer magazines, 
William Abrahams made the most daimilng criticism of modern fiction In 1967, 

. , , it came about that * * * success-oriented magazines, 
kitchen-centered for women and bedroOT-centered for mnn, 
comqiittad themselves to a monthly cultural gesture, only 
to discover that first-rate writers will always ba in short 
supply, nor are they likely to produce first-rate stories 
on demand, month after month* The lolutlon resorted to was 
characteristic of the culture explosion: to promote a large 
number of second-raters to more Imposing status-«»on to the 
very cover— and to palm off their stories as the real thing. 
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The queitlan at hind Is to what extent the Atlantta , Eiqulfe and The 
Ne%i Yorker have suGOumbed to seeond-ratars. Or, put another way^ which 
magaElna has aompetsd hardest glnae tht mld»19S0's for the best atortes 
from the best writers? 

Without counting stories and authors Indtvlduallyg it's hard to say. 
These three magaElnes have never had ooeasion to oompare notes on fletlon. 
They have not agreed to make claims In comnon qualified terms about 
quantity of fletlon printed or noted authors published. Literary prices 
are not very important to authors' reputations in Amerleaj acoording to 
Rust Hills, 

But tracing prlze^wlnning short stories to the magazines in which 
they appear presimably is one means of ludglng those publications , The 
more prlEe^winning stories a magazine publishes, the higher that maga^ 
zlne's standards for fletlon are likely to be* 

Arnold Gingrleh said that Esquire has published 17 Nobel Prize 
laureates (at some time In their oareers). Speaking of books, and per- 
haps of serialization in the Atlantic incidentally, the Atlantic Press 
boasts of printing one Nobel Prize winner (George Seferls) mtvA nine 
Pulitzer Prize winners*- ^ But It appears that the Atlantic may be eon- 
fining Its claims to the original publication of the prize-winning works « 
The New Yorker has not been inclined to claim a specific number of Nobel 
Prize or Pulitzer prize winners. 

Rust Hills said, "In short fiction. Inclusion in Martha Foley's 
Best American Short Stories or the . , . 0, Henry Prize Stories Is useful 
to a writer's reputation." Tracing these stories to the original maga- 
zines In which they appeared is another means of evaluating those publica- 
tions. 

Using these two anthologies as a method of Judgment, it turns out 
that^ The New Yorker ranks first in quantity of good fiction published 
since 19S6; the Atlantic « second and Esquire third* In these rankings, 
the three magazines' stories were culled from the two anthologies for 
every year from 1956 to 1972, The 1960 edition of the 0' Henry stories 
was not available* 

Between 1956 and 1972, The New Yorker had a total of 74 stories 
collected by both anthologies | the Atlantic 42 and Esquire . 33. 

Every year the O' Henry Awards anthology assipis a" first-, second^ 
and third-prize winning story. Since 1956 (year 1960 unavailable), six 
first prizes have gone to New Yorker stories | four to the Atlantic 's 
and none to Esquire ' s# 

These statistics undoubtedly reflect the personal prejudices of the 
few people who compiled the snthologies. At best, only a qualified im^ 
portance can be accorded these figures. 

So far, the statistics show The New Yorker as the leader In fiction. 
It is only fair to remeoAer chat by weekly frequency it has the best odds 
of publishing quality fiction than does the Atlantic or EBquire . As an 
0' Henry Awards editor said, "The fact Is that The New Yorker publishes 
vastly more short fiction than any other magazine In this country or 
England. . . ,"37 

The New Yorker has doubtless done more to influence 
twentieth century African literature than any other 
force at work. Joyce and Hemingway and Faullmer pall 
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beside It. Faulkner was a once^a^year amotlanal impaet. 
The New Yorker arrlvid every «eek with Its urbane short 
stories and , , « reporting • • , « 

That was a orltlc'a aomment In 1964 when ra viewing an A, J* Llebllng 
book* Reviews of books written by New Yorker staff people Invariably con- 
tain laudatory side remarks about the magazine. 

On the other hand, The New Yorker receives a lion's ihare of erltl- 

cism. 

* , (It) has published hundreds of magazines by good 
and bad writers alike, a long and dreary prooesslon of 
self-Gonselouily plotless sketehes of people talking 
brightly or cynlaally In hamburger stands or oooktall 
lounges or subway trains, a series of smuggly sophlitl- 
cated annoylngly oblique oommentarles as unappetising In 
their own way as Is the trash of the big Qllck magazines* 

Although The New Yorker continues to publish muoh fletion, It has 
allotted more additional spaoe to non^flotlon. In the 1959 edition of 
Writer* s Market The New Yorker 's statement of aeoeptanoe of manuscripts 
reads: '*Uses fletlon, both serious and llghtp from 1|200 to 5|00Q words* 
Single factual pieces run from 4,000 to 5,000 words. Long fact places 
are usually staff written*" , 

In 1973, the fiction limits were 1,000 to 6,000 words* The non* 
fiction limits had been expanded to 3,000 to 10,000 words* Thus, the 
magazine Is editorially part of the trend toward comprehensive Investlga- 
tive Journalism, despite Its commitment to fiction» 

At no point since 1956 does a correlation appear between New Yorker 
fiction or other editorial trends and circulation fluctuations. In Its 
June 1956 publisher's statement. The New Yorker listed a total paid circu- 
lation of 415,423, In June 1974 the listed circulation was 486,917. In 
the years between 1956 and 19743 average circulation varied plus or minus 
5,000 readers* Of the three magazines considered hers. The New Yorker 
has had the most stable but the smallest Increase In circulation over 
the past several decades* 

The crunch for Atlantic fiction was officially noted In the magazine's 
1961 statement to Writer's Market , In 1959, the statement had read: "Uses 
fiction and articles of a dlstlngulshsd quality, up'to about 5,000 words* 
Novels are published in 3 to 5 Installraants." In 1961. the Writer's 
Market listing had changed In two ways. A ipeolfia distinction between 
'"new" and "established" writers was made and the words "serialisation of 
novels" had been dropped for the "serlallzstion of non*fictlon*'' 

In 1963, Atlantic 's statement to Writer's Market fully reflected the 
magazine's new approach to fiction* It had added the following: sentence i 
"Particularly Interested in quality fiction by.beginnlng writers, to be 
published under the heading 'Atlantic Flrsts^V and paid for at the regular 
rate ($300 and up, on acceptance)," This emphasis on "fiction by beginning 
writers" has prevailed since. ^ < ; 

Despite these "fiction first;" Atlantic concurrcncly reducing its 
quantity of fiction. A Best American Short Stories anthologist wrote In 
1960i "There now Is a group of editors and magazine publishers w^o might 



be called 'nonfictlon' or, perhaps * •fletloti'bllnd' man, , , Harper ' g 
and the Atlantic * , . once wre bountiful in the number of fine short 
stories they offered their readers * . * - 

Then four years later, the anthologist , Martha Foleyt continued 
her lament, 

• , , what used to be aalled the 'quality^ magazines. 
Harper ' i and the Atlantle have continued to narrow the 
space they give to ftetton. Only a year or so ago no 
serious writer would have dreamed that magazines such 
as The Saturday Evening Post or The Ladles Home Journal 
would publtih more and better fiction than the 'quality' 
magazines « But It has happened 

A plausible explanation eKlsts for why the Atlantic decided to 
solicit primarily new fiction. This same explanation answers a question 
posed previously I "* , , to what extent has the Atlantic succmbcd to 
second-raters?" 

The philosophy behind the magazine Is literary quality that lasts. 
In this light, an objervatton by Wallace Stegner In 1960 Indicates that 
the Atlantic was perhaps trying to protect itself against professional 
second-rate fiction writers! "There is a considerable body of fiction 
that Is mass-produced with Interchangeable parts , but that is very skills 
fully made, and for an audience that Is sophisticated but not discriminat- 
ing. "^1 

The Atlantic pub' . jhes original fiction talent or exceptional pro- 
fesiiional talent, but the magazine is not really a large part of whatever 
remains of the fiction market today. 

The budding fiction writer might do well to aonslder the ''•Atlanti© 
Firsts" as much a convenience to the magazine as a favor to new writers^ 
New writers are, without exception, inexpensive writers. 

The December 1974 Issue of the Atlantic Is a good example of how the 
tables of contents of some consumer magazines misuse the term "fiction." 
"Kaf^py" in tha Decen^er issue is a narrative poem, not fiction, as listed 
in the table of contents, ^is practice Indicates In a small way that 
editors want to keep the term "fiction" allvei even if they're not publish- 
ing much of the real thing. 

Manuscript^Tlejngth requirements stated by the Atlantic for fiction 
and non-fiction in Writer's Market does not reflect the trend toward long 
Investigative reporting, as In The New Yorker . In 1973v Atlantic non* 
fiction limits were 2,000 to 5,000 words. No length requirements were 
set fpr "Atlantic Firsts." Fiction by established writers was solicited 
at word limits of 2,700 to 7,500. 

No patterns between che quantities of fiction the Atlantic has 
published and annual -circulation figures have evolved ^ : 

In June 1956 the Atlantic 's circulation was 213,310, caccprdlng to 
Its publisher' s stateoent, In^June 1974 the circulation was 344,932. 
The Atlantic has had a sraller circulation than ThejiNew Yorker since 
1956 and before, but the Atlantic . has gained 70,000. Esquire 's circula- 
tion la tw^ or chree tlMS &rger than sit The . 
Atlantic ' s circulation h#8 fluctuated an approximaceayeraga of pi 
minus 11,000 readers since 1956, twlem the degree of The Hew Yorker ' s 
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varlanQa. 

Whereai the Atlantic has m^mt gained In oirculation iinee 1956 
more than three eonieoutiva years without a loss, Esquire ' s olraulation 
recorded Its first loss In 1972. This loss of about 13,000 readers was 
the first since Arnold Gingrich returned to the magazine In 1952 after a 
seven-year absence. 

At two pDlnts since the early 1950's some correlation appears be- 
tween editorial content (including fiction of course) and eirculatton 
growth* The December 1956 publisher's statement records a 43,000 boost 
in circulation. This growth probably reflects Gingrich's return and his 
efforts to find quality writers for the magazine* During World War II 
David A. Smart had turned Esquire Into a magazine with a minimum of read* 
Ing matterp He was catering to the men in the war zones who had little 
ability to concentrate. 

The neKt point was a phenomenal spurt of growth i 1964 and 1965 with 
40,000 and 80,000 circulation Increases respectlvelyp These were the years 
when Harold Hayes made creative management decisions. Of course, George 
Lois' covers helped circulation but, undoubtedly, iteyes- group of writers, 
aome of them 'fiction writers, made Esquire sell, especially to the college 
crowd* 

That group of writers Included young writers and old- timers- ^Norman 
Mailer, Dwight MacDonald, Dorothy Parker, Gore Vldal, Jack Richardson, 
Terry Southern, Gay Talese and others* > 

Esquire 's circulation was 778,190 In 1956. It had gained one half 
million readers by June 1974* The average plus or minus circulation 
fluctuation has been 28,000, excluilvely on the up sides, except for a 
1972 loss* 

It Is Interesting to note that, along with circulation growth. 
Esquire has allowed more space for fiction, at least as listed In Writer's 
Market* Requested manuscript length for fiction In 1959 was 2,500 to 
3,500 words; In 1973, 1,000 to 6,000 words. Its upper limit for non* 
fiction has remained 5,000 words. 

The "Big Fiction Decline" that so many New York Times book reviewers 
have mentioned so often Is reflected In the Atlantic and In The New Yorker 
but not appreciably In Esquire , If the quantity of Esquire fiction has 
declined, it has only done so In a phase toward the new Journalism. 

For lovers of fiction, Martha Foley gives consolation: "Short stories 
have been with us since caveman dajs, when they were oral, and I believe 
they always will be. Even If the Bomb puts the few of us who may survive 
It back In the caves again* "^^ 

* ife ^ 

As business operations, the Atlantic and The New Yorker have confined 
themselves to publishing and a few small related activities. In strong / 
contrast, Esquire management has developed Its magaEine Into a diversified 
Gorporatlon of fourteen divisions and subsidiaries. - 

In 1974, as Inflated paper, postal and production absts chop Imto 
publishing profits. Esquire should be able to handle cost difficulties 
with a broad range of solutions. The New Yorker and tha A t lantlc wl 11 
bear the full brunt of whatever price squeezes occur in publishing. 

The Atlantic magazine is privately owned by The Atlantic Monthly 
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Company « The publisher. Garth Hlte, an ix-Gurtti Publlahlng Company 
vice preildant, hai also bean publlahar of Holiday and The Mgw Republic . 

The bus Intsa philosophy of the company^'ls to house both a qua It ty 
magagtna and a seleettv^ book publishing program under the same yoof."^^ 
Many editors work on both book manusorlpts as well as on the magazine. 

The Atlantle has a reputation of turning Mdarate profits. Given 
the tempar of modern sooletyj a Qommltment to publish quality literature 
limits profits from the start. In 1973, the Publisher's Information 
Bureau (PIB) listed the Atlantla magaglne's total ad voliroe as 546,38 
pages; total ad revenues wara $2,449,121. Esquire ' s revanues In 1973 
were seven tlmes as muoh| The New Yorker ' 8 « nine tlmas as mueh. 

The Atlantle and Harper's have an arrangamant whereby the same 
business offlees sell advartlslng In both magazines. Ninety per oent 
of tha advertisers who wish to use one of these magazines aventually ad- 
vartlse In both at a 10 per cent dlseount. 

Until the past faw years. The New Yorker has rarely worrlad about 
advertising, Aooordlng to PIB, It oarr led 3,883, 18 pages of advertising 
in 1973, Tha annual report last year said that was the slxtaanth eon* 
saQutlva year The New Yorker had earrlad more advertising pages than any 
other consumer magazine. 

As a weekly, The New Yorker has a tramendous advancage over tha 
Atlantic and Esquire or over any monthly* Frasantly, with tha aconomy 
unsura of Itself, advartlaars do not want to eommlt themsalves to ad 
spaoe in tha monthlies whose aloslng dates are threa months In advanoa. 
For many years, this has baan a problem for monthlies in a tight aoonomy. 

PIB listed 8 to 16 per oent gains In total 1973 ad ravanuai for all 
three magazlnas. Hoover, in the first nine months of 1974j after rising 
oil prlcas aooeleratad Inflation^ total ad ravanuas had fallen 6 per aent 
at Esquire and 11 par aent at the At lanti0 ^ The Sew Yorker Gontinued to 
gain ad revanua*-ac 12 par oent. / 

The New Yorker *s 1973 nat Inaoma was $1,296,296, a 21 per "aent in- 
crease ovar 1972. The New Yorkar ^gL'Elnei Ina. wholly owns two" sub- 
ildlarles, American Colleglata Marketing Enterprises Corp* and Sou Idar 
Enterprise, Inc. According to the annual report, Che former sells New 
Yorker magazine subscriptions and the latter prints business foiiAs. 

Tha New Yorker Company has primarily aonflned Itself to publishing 
tha magazine. Although this makes tha business mora /vulnerable .in shak 
economic tlmas, it ii probably what Ross would have llkad* to 
Fleischmann, who financed tha magazine's start, always gave Ross/a free 
hand. Pater F. Flelsctmann, his song Is now etelrman and prasldjsnt of 
the company. '■ : ; •; 

Advartlslng salesmen Gingrich, Smart and Walntraub had a free hand 
to run Esquire as they wlshad from Its beginning, BeMuse of that^ 
cofmpn backgrounds, they knew what tha editor had'tg do but thay all^had 
an appraelatlon of sound business tachniquea.^ ^^^^^^^^^ ' 

Thosa sound technlquaa have baenpiylng off avar since. The 14- 
divliion Esquire, Inc. aarnad $3,351,506 for the fiscal year andltig 
March 31, 1974. Tha. net worth of tha eorpo rat ion has risen from ^^^^r^ 
$/ million In 1965 to over $25 million In 1974. ; 

Esquire, Jne. subsldlarlas consist of a "publishing-^ leisure group," 
an "education group" and a "lighting group." As a whole, they produce 
a wide array of products i magazines, collaQtorS'' display coins, fishing 



geari blnooulairi. Inflatable boaesy direct mall marketing seryiceSi motion 
picture fllmp textbooks, audlo<^vi3ual learning aldSi chandailerii bulbs^ 
precision die caitlngi in aluminum and ^Inai, ate. 

The Esquire annual report does not give a breakdown of Its magazine 
publishing subsidiaries « But in a 1974 letter to the stoekholdersi John 
Smart elted a 10 per cent gain In sales over 1973 by the publishing* 
lei aura groupp which Includes Eaqulra as one of five aompanles# He 
laments the "virtual loss of *blg car' advertising during the energy crisis. 

Esquire ^ the Atlantic and The Ke^ Yorker are all predomlnatly metro- 
politan magazines i^lth nationwide elrculatlons. They each have at least 
80 par cent of their circulation In metro central cities or In metro 
suburban areas, Idward Weeks once eKpressed his satisfaction that the 
Atlantic had more subscribers In California in 1957 than anywhere alse« 

The New Yorker abolished Its New York regional edition in May 1960, 
Today j only 21 per cent of The_Ne_w Vorker ' a circulation Is In the Graater 
New York area,*^ 

Newsstand sales currently average about 11 par cent for The New 
Yorker and 12 per cent for the Atlantic , Esquire ' a newsstand sales are 
somewhat higher. 

The New Yorker is unique among all magazines In the way It has tra- 
ditionally made no effort to advartise itself or build circulation with 
promotional gimmicks. 

Subscribers must pay a full masthead price in advance « Whan a 
reader's subscription is about to run out, he gets a few letter ramlndars 
but not one eKtra magazine If renewal money Is not forthcomings 

Hoyt (Pete) Spelman is public ralatlons director for The New Yorker , 
He said his dapartmant discovered In 1970 that advartising paople had 
dated Impressions of th^ magazine, immediately^ for the first time in 
31 yaarSp an advertising campaign was launched to Inform the public of 
what the magazine is really llke# 

The three maga^inas also share approxlmata audience charactarlstlcs* 
The median age of the Esquire reader was 42 until Iterold Hayes begM to 
alter tha magazine's tone In the early l960*s* In 1974, Esquire sLatlstlcs 
claim the median age is 33^ Today, the Atlantic claims 36 as the median 
age of its readers; The New Yorker , a median age of 37 In 1971 • 

Esquire and the Atlantic estlmata 43 to 54 par cant of thatr readers 
have Incoma of $15,000 or more^ New Yorker statistics claim 54 par cant 
of Its subscriber households average a gross Income of almost $29|000«^^ 

The New Yorker is by far the most selective of the three magaElnes as 
to the kinds of advertising It will accepts A Ch£cago*based New Yorker ad 
salesman said, '*We're protective or our readers' sensitivities and money. 
While we don't put a Good teusakeaplng seal on everything wa advertise, we 
work that way," 

Right after the Surgaon General athnounced that cigaratca smoking la 
dangerous to paopla-s health. The New Yorker refused further ads from 
tobacco companias», *% « « whole categories of ads are barred from The New 
Yorker's pages, including ads for vltanln tablets, slicing devices, and 
depilatories. Liquor advertising is limited to 16 par cent of total paid 
space, and models in ads for foimdatlon garmants must be decorously 
clothed,^ 

Advertlaara like The New Yo rice r^ becausa their color ads racelve no 
competition for attention from the routlm black'-and'-whlte aditorlal format. 
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In 1973, for axampliy The Ntw Yagker gan 801 pages of ifetail advartlelng, r 
aaaordlng to PIB, Houat Bflautlful « the next largest retail adverclaer, 
listed only 341 pages. 

In virtually every advefttalng aatagogy in vhleh The Mew Yorkey * 
aeeepts adS| it carries more pages than Esquire or the Atlantic # For 
liquor ad volumes in 1973| the Atlantic feonbined with Harper's fiEures) 
listed 229 pages I Eigulre t 290%! The New Yoriker ^ 479. 

The top advertisers in the Atlantic (listed largest to mallest) are 
alcoholic bevaragesi businasSt corporationS| financial and insurance; 
publishing; and traval. 

The top advertisers in Esquire , largest to smallasti ara alcoholic 
beverages f autost apparel , and tobacco « pipas and cigars » 

In all three magazines advertising voliuDas and/or circulations tended 
to peak in the mid-1960 -s but have run ganarally downhill slncai with small 
periodic racovarlas* In 1974^ ad volwes ara incraasing at The New Yorker > . 
but are off at both the monthlias. 

Times ara tough in publishing magazines g As a Chicago Atlantic* 
Harper' s ad salasman said recently^ "A guy Just can't lean backp stuff his 
pipe and chaw the fat thesa days*" 
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Men's Entertainment HAgaEines* 
Qui a PentjiQuge t Playbgy 
Whayne Dlllehay 

The segment of the magazine Industry which directs Its editorial 
content primarily at the American male represents a very lucrative por^ 
tlon of the entire consumer magazine builneas. Of the masculine interest 
publications, it Is the "men's entertainment magazine"! which has grown 
so extensively In the past two decades. Just ai earlier eras in journa- 
lism this century brought forth Vanity Fair . The Saturday Evening; Post ^ 
Life and other large circulation magazines * so the recent years have seen 
the proliferation of the men's entertainment magazine. 

The purpose of this study will be to look at the portion of the 
magazine Industry which is directed specifically at a male audience. The 
primary focus will be on the entertainment publications. Including a 
detailed analysis of the '*Big Three |" Penthouse ^ Playboy and Qui , These 
magazines will be compared to each otherj to competing entertainment 
magazines and to the men's field as a whole» Finally, the survey will 
look at the future of male-oriented Journalism in the context of the 
entire publication industry. 

While the demise of Life and Look may well have signalled an end to 
Che mass*clrculation magazine^ the record setting sales of Playboy and 
recently, of Penthouse ^ seem destined to prove that large circulation 
success Is more than just a memory. As an Industry, men?s entertainment 
magazines, colloqulaliy referred to as "b and b books" (for breast and 
buttocks), 3 account for more than 25 per cent of this country's magazine 
newsstand sales, 

^ In addition to the entertainment genre^ other male^oriented publica- 
tions dealing with action-feature, hobby, mechanical, and sporting 
Interests share a sizeable portion of the entire market. This group runs 
parallel to Playboy ^ Penthouse and Qui , but shares relatively few of the 
same readers. Essentially, all the male-oriented publications are part 
of a single group. 

Although coimerclal exploitation throt^h photography of the female 
anatovty is nothing peculiar to this century alone, the use of legitimate 
periodical media to do It is. Esquire was one of the early successes in 
the men's field when it came out during the Depression. To a limited 
extent and for a short period of time, Esguirt directed some of its edi- 
torial content Into the "glrly picture'* vein,* By the time Hugh Hefner 
brought out Playboy in the early 1950's, Esquire ' s editorial policies had 
moved away from the prurient interests, leaving the field wide open. 
The Imediate success of Playboy ^ startled the publishing world, and In- 
spired attempts by other magazines to claim a piece o'f the action. - 
Following on Playboy 's coattails were such names as Caper, Rogue, Nugget, 
Escapade, Cabaret, Duke, and others, all of which have since disappeared. 

From 1953 to 1970, Hefner was substantially unchallenged .with his 
successful entertalmient package and enjoyed economic success. Recently, 
however, American^bOrn Bob Gucclone has challenged Playboy with some very 
virile competition In the form of his own publication, PenthouM, For ; 
four and a half years. Penthouse enjoyed limited success in Eti^landi^^^ b 
in the five years It has operated In this country, more than k few tremors 
have been felt In Playboy 's Chicago headquarters. 
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Goapetltivelyi th^re are certain Co be ohangae within the ttten's ett^ 
tertalnment field In the naxt f©w ysars, but the lueratlve trend le 
likely to eontlnue. In 1973, thtBS were 27,7 million males In the U.S. 
between the ages of 18 and 34, This is the group from which two^^thlrde 
of entertainment magaElne readers are derived.^ Estimates put the 
-flgura at 34*3 million by 1983* This group eontlnues to have an above- 
average median Ineome whloh Is sure to retain the interest of advertisers. 

In order to assess the trends in this segment of the men's magazine 
field, we will look at Playboy , Penthouse , and Qui individually, Eaoh of 
these will be discussed In terms of editorial ooncept, content, reader- 
ship, circulation, and advertising. Following this, a brief sunttoary of 
similar publleations will be made and finally the entire industry will 
be discussed. 

Playboy 

For the past 21 years. Playboy has cornered the men's magazine market. 
It has long enjoyed a growing oireulaEion figure which currently exceeds 
six million, ranking it among the highest in the country* Playboy - s 
editorial concept Is reflected In the publication' s own "philosophy 
which is the moral tone behind every issue. The magazine states simply 
that it is "entertaiiunent for men*"^ The Twentieth Anniversary Issue 
summed up Playboy ' s reason for existence by declaring that "not coercing 
or Injuring others is, we believe, essential to a free society. Beyond 
that minimum, we view morality as an individual mat tur, a highly personal 
belief in vhat Is right and wrong* 

' Evidently Playboy -s sense of ylght and wrong has kept carefully in 
tune with that of its readers . Thm magazine has long been kn©^ for 1 t^ 
revealing centerfolds, beginning with Marilyn Monroe in the first issue, 
Along with other nudes, there Is a mixture of features and articles by 
some of the best writers and Journalists* flie theory originated In the 
attempt to make what was essentially a skin magaElne respectable enough 
to be purchased by the middle class male. j 

The editorial policy of Playboy can be traced to 48*year*-old founder, 
editor, and publisher, Hugh Mars ton Ifefner. In 1952 1 he quit his low 
echelon position with Esquire when the editorial staff failed to move the 
magazine into the skin trader Borrowing $500 on his f urhl cure ^|3Q0 from 
a bank, and $12,000 from friends and relatives^ he edited the^^ first Issue 
of Playboy on the kitchen table of his South Side Chicago; flat; v All 
125,000 copies sold within the first few days they appeared on Che news* 
stands. . 

It^ is remarkable how little the magaElna has changedover the- years . 
Except for an Increase In over*all lengthy and the: addition: of s 
new departments , the only real changes haye:^ been; refinements^^ V moral 
tone has been adjusted to keep, one step ahead of the time " 
quently has frequently baen the center of controversy. ' The ease swlthc : 
which the unique magazlna has flowed through vlrtuall^^^^ waters 
has made Its emergence , In the words of r one -wrlter^^^Vs^major pop^cultuMV^^.;^^^^ 
a vent. "13 

The philosophy expounded in the pages of the magazine Is essentially 
a product of Hefner himself . ''My taste in women^^'/ he says, 
actly a personal aberration; It happens to be shared^wlth some '26 million 



Playboy readegs . In their own editorial profilat the editorial gtaff 
deierlbes their product aa "a raagagine of entertalniwnt--of fering 
fietton, serioua and satlrleal artlelaa, eartooHj and pleture itoriea 
of pretty girls. "15 

Hefner defined the importance of his magazine when he said "If you 
think about the good things you ean acquire with the proper application 
of materialism, of moneyj If you think of the romantic sort of images 
that are sexually and romantically linked to Playboy ^ you get very close 
to some of the key motivations for men In our society* 

Demographic studies of Playboy ' s readersl^ gaem to bear this out. 
Of an estimated readership exceeding 15 million, over three-quarters of 
the group are men with a median age of 30 and a median annual IncCKne 
exceeding $9|000. Approximately one^third are college graduates and 
three-fourths reside in a metropolitan area. Host of the readers (75 
per cent) are married. 

Few significant shifts have occurred In the editorial substance of 
Playboy since its Inception, Each Issue continues to feature a nude 
."playmate" stretched out over a three-page foldout and photographed In 
such a retouched state that there Is rarely so much as a mole appearing 
on the model's perfect skin. Since 1970, these torso shots have In* 
eluded pubic hair ahd are therefore moreexpliclt than they used to be. 

Graphically, Playboy has long been considered to be among the best. 18 
It has been very Innovative in the layout of the individual issues ;and 
has frequently made use of striking graphic Illustrations as well as 
colored Inks and contrasting paper stocks. Much of the press work is 
done by letterpress so the reproduction of the photographs is generally 
of a very high quality. The December 1974 Issue carried a photographle 
feature, arranged and posed by Salvador Dall* as well as unusual use of 
heavy paper stocks to Introduce the major features, ^e average length ■ 
of an Issue of Playboy varies between 200 and 250 pages. 

The writing In Playboy Includes articles by well-known authors such 
as Arthur C. Clarke, Gary Wills, Normn ^iler and others. Some work 
by previously unpublished authors is also oarrled. The Playboy inter- 
vleW| a frequently carried featurey centers on personalities handplcked 
by Hefner himself. The other, regular sections of the magazine are the 
cartoons, "party jokes," movie reviews, and of course, the dominating 
features on the nude young women. These sections present the magaEine's 
philosophy, which like the times, is becoming less inhibited. Indeed, 
there is very little the magazine has not dealt with at one time or 
another. According to one Journalist's report, there may be 'nothing ■ 
which is too touchy for the mgagine to cover. The writer observed that 
Playboy is "paradoxically inhibited by its ora libertinism. When, in a 
survey of current pom films, contributing editor Bruce Williamson tried 
to put his^ foot down, there was nowhere to put it. .r?^-? ; ^ 

The Supreme Court'a 1973 obscenity ruling occasioned an drgenfe^ f:. 
meeting with the top editorial staff during which the effect of the new 
law on the future sales of Playboy was debated ^ ^ Shortly after the 
ruling a spokesman for the magazine announced that certain editorial ^, . ^ 
changes, ^^^'edltorial adjustments, espec^ in the photography *^j^uW^^^ 
be made in an attempt to conform to the new ruling. .^3?^^ 
not entirely clear where these changes have been made, ■ - 

Throughout the two decades of its . e^ls tence , Playboy has f req uen t lyl^ 
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hmmn attaeked for thm nature of the phocogifsphs of wotm, paiftlcularly 
by members of the clergy and other eonservative groups, Recently, how- 
e\fers the sharpest crlttelim has eome from feminists and other women's 
groups. 22 The criticism has not been confined to this country alone. 
When an Israeli official announced plans to distribute copies of Playboy 
to front line troops during the 1973 Middle East War, rabbis protested 
the move and charged the publication with "cheapening wraen's dignity," 
effectively preventing the move." 

If any new trends are developing in Playboy at all, they seem to be 
manifested in the movement towards a "How To . . ." magazine. Slightly 
different than other magazines which provide information on ear repair, 
or gardening. Playboy will demonstrate how to live the "good^llfe." In 
the December 1974 Issue, the editors pointed out that the magazine "will 
give you hours of pleasure if you simply follow the easy-to-read in- 
structions, in this, your owner's manual. "24 

Tht newsstand price of playboy was raised from $1.00 per copy to 
$1.25 in June 1974. The larger holtday issues In December and January 
formerly sold for $1.50 and now go for $1.75. Playboy ei^lalns the 
price Ineresied by pointing to the recent increases In Che cost of paper 
and postage rates. Current subscription rates of |10 for one year have 
not risen. Playboy offers no subscription discounts and has no arrears. 

The publication's circulation^^ has risen 35 times what it was in 
1954, bringing the current figure t© 6,426,885. Copies sold through 
subsariptlons account for 1*5 million of that figure, light separate 
advertising editions are published for each Isiue, along with four 
metropolitan editions. Three separate editions are sold abroad In- 
cluding the overseas military issues (112,574) and the U. K. edition 
(99,425). Circulation figure suffered Iti first significant decline In 
1974. In the 12 month period from June 1973 to June 1974, total average 
circulation fell 240,000. Despite this setback, there has been no change 
in the advertliing rate .base so far, and ad revenues continue to In- 
crease j7 In 1973, Playboy carried 983 pages of advertising (up 6 per 
cent from the previous year) and advertising revenues totaled $42 million 
(up 12 per cent). Profits in 1973 were $14*2 million, do%m from a record 
$22 million in 1972- 

A page of four^color advertising costs $42,950* In 1973, the lead- 
ing advertisers %mrm the liquor Industry (191,28 pages In 1973), the auto 
Industry (114,06 pages), toiletries (78.11) and appa ^^^p. 72). Con- 
awner services, travel Industries, and food accounte^ Jr an additional 
77.47 pages. 

Penthousa 

Penthouse came to the United States "from England, where Brooklyn- 1 
born publisher Bob Gucclone, 42, had led the mdgaslne^a success there ' - . ■. ' 

for four years 4 Once In the U.S,, Gucclone *s first priority «i to com- 
pete with Playboy , We immediate Iv moved ahead of Playboy la terns of 
expllcltness In the photographs. Penthouse nudes were shown In jnore ^ 1 

^'earthy" poses and frequently fondled themselves. Penthoase began carry 
ing letters iupposedlyi^J^^^ l?wted s^Jec^^^^ ^ i2S 

seen In legitimate print. , - ■.■'^'^W^ 

Penthouse claims to be a "total editorial package for a total himan / viil 



being*"-- It fur£her describes Its editorial concept as "piGturea with- 
out the leetureii pin-ups without the hang-ups," For persons in doubt 
about what the magaslne is seaklng to dos Penthouse will show them a 
copy of a 1972 Daniel Yat&elovich study^- which shows that social attl* 
tudes towards sex are considerably more liberal than they used to be* 
Thatj of course, is what Penthousa is all about. Other promotional 
material inalntains that the Forum section (a sampling of reader letters 
which have recently been published in magazine -form) "provides a 
therapeutic outlet for men" and claims that It has "been commended by 
doctors and psychiatrists who are aware of the importance of airing 
sescual hang-ups*"^^ 

Circulation has quickly grow since the publication arrived In 
this country* Nearly 90 per cent of Penthouse readers are men with 
an age around 28 , and a median annual income In eKcass of $7,300. One^ 
half of the readers are single and three-quarters li\re In a metropolitan 
area , 

There have been relatively few changes in the magazine's editorial 
concept in the past five years. As much as one- third of the editorial 
content in the U*S. edition is duplicated in the UpK* edition^ Includ- 
ing the advice coltmn written by Xavlera Ifollanderi the eK-call girl 
who was involved in a recent scandal with two British government 
officials before she Joined Penthouse . Her colimn responds to problems 
presented by readers on diverse topics , most of which ultimately revolve 
around sex« 

Penthouse has carried articles and feature stories written by such 
well known writers as Isaac Asimov^ Gore Vidal, Peter Benchleyi and 
others* Generally ^ little fiction is carried * There is a trend under- 
way to eKpand coverage of political issues by featuring more investiga- 
tive reporting. Articles appearing in Penthouse have covered such 
topics as strip-mining, religious cultSi amnesty, Timothy Leary and 
others. Recently, more in-depth reporting has centered on the failures 
of the press and the oil crisis « The editors are especially proud of the 
series of articles on the Vietnam War veteran. One of these articles 
was read Into the Congressional Record, Of its particular brand of 
Journalism, Penthouse observed that "no one called it investigative re- 
porting until recently I it was just fine, gutsy Jaumallsm and it stood 
the test of time,"33 

As well as covering contemporary issues. Penthouse has delved 
deeply into the different sides of sexual behavior, treating such subject 
as teenage love, transseMals, partner swapping, and the Amarlcan sexual 
revolution^ It has given special coverage in nearly every issue to 
monopedes (one-legged amuptees) and the ways in which these unfortunate 
persons relate to sex. Penthouse photographs^ many taken by: Gucc lone 
himself, feature only women who have not previously bean photographed in 
the nude, and Gucclone insists on models who use their real names. 
Occasionally, nude males will appear along ^th the women. 

There is ample evidence .to that Penthouse ^fea Is:" few -in- ! 

hibltlpns when dealing with ssKtial subjects « Photographs; are ahot from 
remarkably revealing angles ,vand the models of ten i wear stockings , garter ^ 
belts and other- transparent^ forms of .llngarle. . The reproduction- o£. the. . 
photographs Is usually very good, due largely to the use of a heavy 
paper stock. Graphic illustrations are used sparingly^and little in 
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the way of unusual deilgn is used. 

Beginning with an Initial printing of 150,000^ Glrculation has 
risen dramatleally and Gurrently totals 3,809,164* only three per cent 
of which Is sold through subscription. During the first half of 1974, 
circulation increased 22 per cent* Mldveit circulation director Jim 
Shanahan says there will probably not be any changes In the way Penthouse 
is sold--primarlly through newsstand sales. He says, "we are doing just 
fine. We really don't need to play the subscription nimbers game. "35 

Advertising revenues In 1973 totaled $8.8 million,- - an Increase of 
87 per cent over the previous year. Profits Increased 61 per cent in 
the same period. Total number of advertising pages has risen steadily, 
from 478 In 1972 to 575 In 1973. The advertising to editorial content 
ratio averages around 70 per cent editorial to 30 per cent ads. In 1973, 
the largest advertisers were the liquor industry (73 pages), toiletries 
(47 pages), and consumer services (36 pages). Glothlngi autos, and travel 
services accounted for an additional 36 pages. A full page of four-color 
advertising in Penthouse sells for $24,175. 

Out 

Qui Is often referred to as Hefner's grandchild.'^' from the moment 
Playboy Enterprises, Inc, brought out the magazine in 1971, it became 
apparent that the magazine was going to take on a younger personality 
than playboy . Along with Hefner, who is Oui 's editor and publisher^ Is 
co-editor Jon Carrol, 28, formerly an editor with Rolling Stone, Hefner 
says that pul Is designed for young people of both sexes and "embraces 
eroticism without expioltatlon."38 Much of the editorial content is 
patterned after the highly successful French Lul (circ, 500,000) published^ 
In Paris by Daniel Flllipacchl. 

Oui 's original press mn of 800,000- - indicated the high expecta- 
tions for the magazine when it came out in the Spring of 1972. Until 
recently, the circulation had risen steadily^ reaching a High of 1.75 
million in 1973. In the first half of 1974, Oul missed Its guaranteed 
rate base by 11.4 per cant, recording a figure down to 1,508,021, Sub' 
scription sales account for only 107,509 copies sold each lisue. The 
newsstand price was forced up by paper and mailing costs from $1.00 to 
$1,25 in December 1974* Yearly subscriptions remained imQhanged at $9*00. 

The magazine *s editorial content is a mixture of pictorial essays of 
beautiful women ( Qui does not have the traditional three^page foldout) 
and feature articles excluding fiction. The topics coyered in the edi* 
torlal content range from an article on sexy men by Germain Greer to an ^ 
interview with Fldal Castro* Regular departments include Openars, a 
sunmary of news'clips| Satellite, selactlen of himori and Reyue, a 
rundotm of current enter tairanent* Colorful illustratioris and al^^ 
graphic design is heavily used. 

Although few demographic statistics on the young publication exist, 
the total audience is estlmatsd to be near 5 mlllion**0 ApproKimately 
80 per cent of the readers are men, with a TCdian age around 28 years* 
Because of the recent devaluation of the rate base, the cos^ of a ful 
page of four-color is $11,900,^- down from the origlMl pr^e of $14,800* 
Advertising revenue In fiscal 1974 was $3,6 million, up from $2.2 tail lion 
in Oul* 8 first year- ' ■y-y.-^^r;.: \. . 
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Other "gntertalTmient Magaglnes 
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In addlcton to Playboy , Panthouse and Out , the men's entertainment 
field Is sharfed with numerous other publications t many of which are 
aimilar to the three already dlsoussed In their editorial content, but 
which lack the high clraulatlon figures All these publleatlons 
feature nude women which has led to their classification under the en- 
tertainment heading, 

Adam- -Published by the Knight Publishing Co, in Los Angeles, this 
Is one of the newest of the entertattmient magazines. Single copies re- 
tail for SI. 25. 

Cavalier- -Published by the Pugent Publishing Corp* in Coral Gables, 
Florida^ this young magazine has a circulation of $183j032j of which 
885 are subscription copies * Yearly subscriptions sell for $12*00 
and the price is $1,00 on the newsstand. The editor SKplains that 
Caya^iar reflects the Interests of the generation of the sixties. 

Complete Hen's Group* *Thls collection of four magazines is published 
by the l^gazlne Management Co, in New York and consists of For Men Only , 
Hale , Men and Stag , The cestlned circulation is 938|935* These publi- 
cations carry a small amount of photography with action- feature and 
masculine interest articles* 

Ga I lery- ^Founded In 1971, Gallery is published in New York by the 
Brookbrldge Publishing Corp* The circulation Is guaranteed at 750,000 
and single copies sell for $1.25, 

Gare^ -This new magazine Is published by the Challenge Publishing Co* 
In Canoga Park, California* Single copies sell for $1,50 on the news- 
stand, . ' 

Genesls -- Ge ne s j^s has been published In New York since 1970, Circu- 
lation is 352,570 with newsstand copies selling for $1*25* This maga- 
zine frequently carries articles of Interest to the young male dealing 
with lesues such as car theft and sports. 

Hustler --0ne of the most recent to hit the newsstand * Hustler is 
published III Columbus, Ohio. Each Issue carries some feature writing 
and sells for $1.75* 

Modern Man -^A veteran entertainment magazine since 1950| this 
collection of features and photographs Is published In Skokla^ Illinois 
by the Publishers DevelopmaBt Corp. Circulation has been falling in 
the past few years with circulation now at 121,110. Modern Man retails 
for $1,50 per copy. :^ 

Playerg- *Started In 1973, this Is a magazine designed asp^eclally ■•;;'}| 
for the young black male. The publisher. In Los Angeles^ Is Sid Smith, 
All of the editorial content Is aimed at black men Including the all- ',1 

black cartoons and advartlsements. Circulation totals .249,923 .with _ -rr^^ 

each Issue retailing for $1.25. Mi^^l 

There are several other **entertalisient publications," but the clr* V;^ 
culatlons do not comprise a significant partlon of the market and will ^ 
not be listed. }lj 



Other Haacullne Interest Itegazinas -^'^ 
(not prinarlly platorlal) 




A r go 8 V* - Pub 1 1 shed by Popular Publications, Inc. In New Yorkj this '-"fe^ft^ 




Is an act ion- feature magazine Garrying adventure articles on a variety of 
mostly traditional subjaets. The newsstand price is $1.00 per copy, Clr* 
culation averages around one million and encompasses four regional adver- 
tising editions* 

Petersen Action Group - -Published in Los Angeles^ this group of maga- 
zines includes Ho t Rod , Motor Trendy Gar Craft , Guns and AmO t Huntir.g , 
Skin Diver , Wheels Afield , Motorcyclist , and Air Progrees , all of which 
are directed primarily^t a male audience. Total circulation for the 
complete group is 2,B million. Petersen recently purchased True magaginv 
(see below) , 

True --Formerly owied by the Fawcett Publishing Go, In New York, the 
circulation of this magazine fell nearly 20 per cent in 1974 to 900,000, 
Under new ownership, the magazine's editorial content is changing in 
several ways. 

VIP**VJP is the Playboy Club's In-house magazine which reports the 
matters of concern to club members on a quarterly basis. Anyone may sub- 
scribe, however, at 35^ a copy or 11.00 per year. Circulation is 905,797. 

It is essential that Esquire be mentioned here as that magazine which 
considers Itself to be prtoartly a men's magazine. Esquire is really in a 
separata category, however. It was this magaiine that began as a "glrly 
magazine" but rapidly moved toward more literary interests. Esquire in* 
troduced such new Journalists as Gay Talese and carried articles by Tom 
Wolfe, In its 42 year history, it has published 51 Pulitzer PrlEe winners 
and 17 Nobel laureates. Circulation is 1.3 million, with 1,1 million 
subscriptions part of the total. 

Comparison 

Playboy > the men's entertainment field has long been a lucrative 
one. Starting with the succesiful magazine as a base, Playboy Interprises 
has invested in the hotel buiiness, the night club business, the movie 
industry and In book publishing. The advent of Penthouse in 1970 into 
this one-time monopoly has had ilgnif leant effects on Playboy , genthouse 
is likely to continue claiming a slsaable portion of the magazine market. 

In addition to their iimllarlties as editors and publishers of two 
similar magazines, Hefner and Qucelone have other common character la tics. 
Both men wante*^ o be cartoonists before they became publishers, both are 
divorced and be i have children. Additionally, the two man's fathers are 
corporate treasurers of the enterprises. 

From the very beginning, competition between the two magaElnes has 
been bitter. Penthouse 's initial promotion campaign portrayed the Playboy 
Bunny sumbol through a teleseoplc rifle sight, while a headline declared, 
"We are going Bunny Hunting," In 1974 other promotional material shows. a 
turtl©, flexing his muscles to the tune of ''Panthouse Power" whll^ 
cowers 'behind a rock. Regarding ciraulation competition, thare may in- 
deed be some analogies to be made with the fable of the tortoise and the 
hare. Penthouse ' s circulation, now at 3.7 million, is more than half 
that of Playboy , Since Its Introduction into this country, the airculatlon 
has increased more than two timis each year. Jim Shanahan ^ Penthouse ' a 
Midwest circulation director, confidently pradlcts that his magaEine will 
surpass Playboy in circulation somettoe in 1975,^3 

The recant decline In Playboy ^ s circulation figures has been Inter- 
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pre ted in some Glrcles to be directly related to PanthQuae gatni. The 
competition is becoming increasingly caustic. One of Playboy ' b adver- 
tising directors allegedly told an advertiser that Penthouse ' s circu- 
lation figures were artificially inflated* An angry Bob Guccione re- 
plied by filing a $40 million suit against Playbdy , which has subse- 
quently been thrown out of court for lack of sufficient grounds* 

Although both magazines have similar reader profiles in terms of 
sex, age. Income and marital status, one study indleated that their 
overlapping readership was well under 20 per cent* 

Playboy continues to run, on the average ^ 100 pages longer than 
Penthouse , Despite this size difference, the two magazines often 
appear to be quite similar in lengthj due to Penthouse ^ s use of an 
unusually heavy paper stock* 

Advertising revenues of the two publications differed by as much 
as $34 million in 1973* Gail Turil, account executive for Penthouse > 
says that Playboy remains the principal competition. She claims 
Penthouse is taking accounts away from Playboy and attracting adver^ 
tisers who formerly were unique to Playboy * 4^ 

Another important area of cdmparison between the two magazines is 
in the photography. The model's fictitious name and frequent recurrence 
in Playboy is contrasted by Penthouse's policy of using girls who have 
never been professional nude models and prints only their real names. 
Traditionally, Playboy was thought to be at the very brink of the public 
morality. But Penthouse beat Playboy to pubie hair when it initiated 
the currently accepted trend in 1970* Playboy ^ of course, quickly 
followed suit* 

While Playboy tends to photograph and retouch In such a way as to 
present near perfect specimens of female anatomy j Penthouse tends to be 
more earthy and realistic. Penthouse is also well known for the muted 
focus through use a£ the butterfly screen. The Penthouse Pets fre- 
quently wear garter beltSp stockings and other ItemSi creating a striking 
difference to Playboy ' s simplistic^ innocent nudes. 

Influenced somewhat by its kinkier British origins, Penthouse ' s 
editorial content often deals with subjects Playboy ' s writing has never 
touched* In 1974* for instance, Penthouse ran a feature on Hilderbrand, 
who was described as "the innovative designer of torture machines." The 
story was Illustrated with pictures demonstrating the equipment. The 
magazine is rarely inhibited in dealing with subjects such as homo- 
sexuality, bi-sexuality, and sexual fetishes, all of which ware once 
alien to the Playboy phtlosophy, but which now receive competitive treat- 
ment. 

With the emergence of Penthouse > Hefner has acknowledged that Playboy 
is "not nearly as avant-gardi, or on forefront of the fight for 
sexual freedom as it once was. "^® With 6.5 million subscribers, Hefner 
evidently did not feel compelled to out match Penthouse 's liberalism issue 
for issue* This reluctance to significantly changd the editorial focus of 
a successful magasina led to the creation of Oui j the publication speci^ 
flcally designed to keep Penthouse under control* 

At the very start, Qui be^me the younger^ more fleKlble son of 
Playboy . Fiction was dropped in favor of more lightweight feature 
material and the tone of the magdiine became a bit more earthy. In very 
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John Kablar, raalntalns that Qui ii a separate magazine from Flayboy and 

only a few of tha advertising aecounts are shared*^^ Averaging wonly 

130 pages per issuej the product's appearance is quite different, as well. 

Recently^ Qui missed its guaranteed circulation by 11 per cent, and 
thare Is speculation that the magazine may be In trouble. Brought out to 
compete with Penthouse , Qui ' s circulation gains have been completely over- 
shadowed by Penthouse ' a spectacular success* In Its two-year existence, 
circulation has not quite doubled and fast-rising circulation figures 
appear to be one of the vital elements of success in this field. 

Although no other men's entertalraient publtcations have amassed such 
high circulation figures as Playboy , Penthouse and Qui ^ there are never^ 
theless dozens of imltatbrs born each decade. Essentially these publica- 
tions seek to find success in the same vein as the "Big Three" and often 
attempt to carve out their own niche by concentrating on sports ^ auto 
racing or ethnic interests. The mortality rate among these publications 
is high with a life eKpectancy under five years. 

Placers a the new black monthlyj has shown some Initial signs 
success in Its ability to define an audience* Attempts in the black 
man's entertainment field have been made before In the past, however^ and 
have all been unsuccessful. Players ' editorial content is similar to 
that of Oul in terms of photography and article quality. There seems to 
be a better chance for this publication than the other imitators, given 
the concentrated focus. 

The other masculine Interest magaElnes such as the Petersen group, 
Argosy and Saga are not directly competitive with the entertairaaent 
magazines and as a whole have not been as successful as their nude counter 
parts. These publications tend to rely on act Ion* feature material appeal* 
alng to the adventure'lnterest group. The reader duplication between this 
group and Playboy and Penthouse ^ is under SO par cent* 

Within the past few years, a unique group of Imitators of Playboy has 
appeared on the market. The new group, which in some cases Is practiaally 
indistinguishable from the men's entertainment field. Is aimed at female 
audiences* Viva, published by Penthouse > and Playglrl are two monthlies 
which have adapted many of the hallMrks traditionally used by the male 
publications and have adapted them to a female audience* This Includes 
pin-ups, cartoons, ribald features, and nude ^del photography- •but this 
time the models have switched seKes. 

So far, both Playglrl and Viva have been tremendously successful * 
Viva , which hit the newistand four months after Playglrl had opened the 
market, set a record in African publishing history by beginning sales 
with one million newsstand copies, The guaranteed rate base has de^ 
clined somewhat, but remains at 750,000, In the spring of 1973, Playglrl 
debuted on the newsstands and sold out all 600|000 copies of the first 
Issue within hours* The first anniversary issue sold 2,1 million copies 
and the circulation figure Is new over one million* 

Conclusions 

If there Is any one statement to be made about the group of magazines 
discussed In this report, It is that they represent a unique genra of con- 
sumer publications. The success Is difficult to attain, but for thos© 
who make It past the Initial point, success Is virtually guarantaad. It 



would saem that the cofflblnatlon of qualtty writing and photography or 
even non-quality wtting and photography aimed at the prurient Intereats 
of the young male, provide a winning fomula. No publication without 
some Journalistic merit has yet made it In this field, and therefore^ 
the respectability faeade attained through writing seems essential, 

^fter monopolizing the field for so many years j Playboy msLy soon 
be forced to yield an equal share of the power to Penthouie . If 
present trends continue, the day of reckoning Miy be sometime this 
year, Already Penthouse has shown both a strong desire and an increasing 
ability to weaken Playboy * s stronghold* 

The future of Qui is not certain butj as a young publication, it 
cannot yet be adequately predicted. Recent declines in circulation may 
well be the signal of trouble ahead. Originally Intended to help stave 
off the attack by Penthouie , the magazine's success has been less than 
what its editors might have hoped. 

Excluding the remote possibility of a reversal In the current trend 
towards sexual freedom, future projections for the entertainment field 
seem promising. The prospects for male*orlented Journalism as a whole^, 
however^ are not entirely clear. Indications in this regard may come 
from the future success or failure of True , now under new management. 

As differences in circulation becween Playboy and Penthousa de- 
crease, the competition is certain to grow more caustic. The successes 
of these giants will undoubtedly continue to attract fortune seekers 
into the field with their Imltattons, But the developing battles with* 
in the various groups Is likely to ultima tely discourage the weaker 
publleatlons and the result will probably be that the more powerful 
publications will be left alone again to fight It out among themselves. 
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Notes 

^"AdventUTes In the Bktn Trmdm^'* Time , July 30, 1973, p. 46. 

-Entertainment publieatlon Is defined mm a magazlna whieh eon tains 
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3"Playkidi/' Time , April 29, 1957, p* 69. 
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tainment magazines have. It nevertheless began with nude models. 
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^All population figures based upon data from the U.S* Bureau's 1973 
interim report. 
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^The kicker appears on the cover corner of each issue. 

9"Son of Playboy," Hewsweek . August 18, 1973, p^ 62. 

^ ^Flayboy ' s first Issue appeared In January 1953. 

ll"Playboy Puts a Glint In the Admen's Eye," Business Week . June 28, 
1969, p. 142. 
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l^Benjamln DeHott, "Anatomy of Playboy," Coimentary . August 1962, p* 

111. 
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22 piaybQy has bean the aubjeGt of sharp erltleisffl from feminists in 
this country for its exploitation of women and women's bodies. 

^^ Haw York Times , December 26, 1973, sea, 6, p, 4, 

^ ^Playboy , Deoeaber 1974. 
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publisher* 

^^Publisher's Statement, Audit Bureau of Circulation, June 1974* 

^^Information from Publishers Information Bureau and Playboy Enter- 
prises, Inc* financtal statement, 1974. 
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Comfortably Abeva Groand--Al\iays Wera In Faeti 
Rolling Stone , Village Voice 
Terry Breen 



In the past 20 years many successful new periodicals have aprung 
up In the United States, Among themj there are magazines like Playboy ^ 
Psychology Today , and Ms, Like these threes the bulk of the new maga- 
zinBB have bean conventionally styled and geared to a selective audlenoe 
To typify I playboy is aimed at young, urbane men and those wishing they 
were; Psycho lo^y Today at educated persons Interested In the social 
salenaas; and Hs,^ at women holding feminist values. Format. in these 
magazines Is unquestiotiably magazine ^ like i standard 8%" x II"' st^e, 
saddle-stitched bindingi coated body and cover stock, and so on. 

But two publications in thts large group have not been as easy to 
underitand or elasslfyf the Village Voice and Rolling Stone , They have 
a tabloid format j and are printed on newsprint-*ao they look like news- 
paperip They have long and subjective articles^^so they seem like maga- 
zines. Arguments like these could fill out a goodly sl^ed chart or two* 
Perhaps the safest retreat in determining what the Village Voice and 
Rolling Stone should be calleJ is their clasaifieations with the Audit 
Bureau o£ Circulations, (ABC's classifications are based, of course, 
on whatever status a member has applied for,) The Village Voice , since 
its beginning in 19SS, has chosen to remain in ABC's files as a news- 
paper, EoJ, ling Stone ^ although widely referred to as a newspaper during 
its early years, applied for membership In ABC as a magaElne. (Begun 
in November 1967, It didn't, however, submit Its application to ABC 
until February 1970.) 

Whether magazine or newspaper, thought these two publications are 
cremendously successful* The weekly Village Voice , which covers New 
York and national politics, social affairs and culture, has built up a 
circulation of over 145,000,^ and groasas an eatimatsd |1, 100, 000 a 
year.- Rolling Stone , a biweekly, has broadened its original editorial 
concept of rock music coverage to embrace national pdlltlcs and has 
accumulated a circulation of 371.800*3 During the 1972-73 fiscal year 
the magaEine grossed $5 million.^ 

There Is little doubt, then, that the Village Voice and Rolling 
Stone are now firmly established conventionai publications* But since 
their beginnings, a specter of suspicion has hung above them. Their 
newspaper^ I ike *and by astensioni undergroimd newspaper«like--format 
has been only a part of It, To go along with this, they have had some- 
what offbeat editorial content, occasloMlly punctuated with a few 
words not ordinarily found In every American living room. And their 
audiences I who have these subversive characters been anyway? Because 
these two publications were and are innovative, some people have had 
trouble classifying and understanding them» Even nowj long since the 
Voice was 18 pages long and cost a nickel, and Rolling Stone was 24 
pages and cost a quarter, are they both Journalistic uncertainties » 
At present, the Village Voice » at around 120 pages and 50 cents a copy, 
and Rolling Stone < at about 96 pages and 75 aents a copy, still lie In 
a gray area between the purely conventional and the partly underground. 
But the fuzsiness becomes clearer, or perhaps irrelevant, when -the main 
reason for their success is considered: pleasing, respectively, new 



audlencGs that vero, and are^ very willing to have a volee* 

The Village Voice audlanee «as at first the Greenwich Village "beat" 
populatlpn that didn't find axlsttng newapaper coverage entirely gemane 
to thalr Interests. Rolling Stone ' s audience wai the rising youth cul- 
ture In need of an authoritative spokesman for its music and for the feel-^ 
ing that went Into and grew out of lt« In both cases there was a need for 
an alternate journalism covering those areas the existing press neglected. 
These two publications provided for that need. And, continually percep- 
tive of change j they have adapted to the changing needs of their audiences 
as well as to their own. This has made them successful* 

But, new needs and new audiences, like most new things viewed from 
the outside, are suspect. For a long time the Village Voice and Rolling 
Stone are widely considered part of the naughty underground press. There 
is little doubt, of course, that the Voice was instrumental in launching 
the American underground press | which In its heyday claimed over 200 news- 
papers. Nor is there much doubt that Rolling Stone ^ years after the 
Voice * s inception, was considerably influenced by the underground press. 
However, In only one main area--that of providing alternate journalism-- 
do the two publications substantially resemble the underground. For this 
reason alone it is not only Incorrect to call the Village Voice and Rolling 
Stone "underground," it is also insufficient. 

So f in trying to put these two publications Into the proper focus, 
let's first look a little deeper at why they are conventional publications 
and not underground ones, 

* * * 

Differences between an underground and a conventional publication can 
be observed by looking at internal and external factors, Bie Internal 
side involves the publication's actual operation. It deals with questions 
of business and editorial professionalism. How "pieofesslonally" a publi- 
cation operates determines its attitudes and goals in the marketplace. 
In a related way, the external side deals with the over-all reaction to 
the publication as a product. Recognition by fellow publications , and type 
and size of audience determine a publication's conventionality, 

I, The conventional press is characterised by a money-making motive i the 
underground press is generally not. 

Both the Village Voice and Rolling Stone are and have been admittedly 
money'^maklng operations. 

In 1959, after three and a half years of operation, tha Village Voice ' s 
founding publisher, Edwin Faneher, said, "The Voice is going to have a lot 
to say about Greenwich Village and is gclng to be a big money'^aaker in the 
process."^ Indeed, But what is not evident in Fancher*i statement is that 
the Voice had been enormously successful up to that time. Since it^ found* 
ing in 1955 the paper had accimulated a total paid circulation: of 11,500, 
and was eKpandlng at a rate of 100 copies per week«^ Started with $15,000 
by Faneher, Daniel Wolf and Norman Mailer, the paper survived losaas of 
$1,000 a week during its first year. After that first year. Mailer , who 
appears to have been in the operation more for a writing exercise than any^ 
thing else, left the staffs althdugh he kept a sizeable ownership of stock. 



But Fansher and Wolf stuck with it, as publisher and editor » reapeQ- 
tlvely. 

In early 1970, par eent of the Voice ' g stock was purchased for 
an estimated $3,5 million by New Yorker ' s Carter Burden and Bartle Bull. 
At that time some observers valued the Voice at almost $7 mtlllon. In 
June 1974, a massive exchange between the Burden-Bull Company, called 
Taurus Go^unlcations, and the New York Magazine Company was executed, 
Taurus traded Its 80 per cent ownership for $800*000 in cash, the take- 
over of a $2,5 million Voice debt, and 600,000 shares of New York 
magazine stock. At that time. It was an educated guess that the Voice 
was making a million dollars a year before taKes.^ It had been quite 
a growth. 

Critics of the underground press have recognized the Voice ' s money- 
making motives—motives. It should be emphaslEed, which distinguish the 
New York tabloid form the underground press ^ Everecte E* Dennis and 
William L. Rivers have observed: "if the underground is defined as 
growing out of the psychedelic subculture of the 1960's, oriented to 
young people, and printed on offset lithography, the Voice , which has 
always been on the fringes of the astabllstaent even as It promoted 
reform, hardly qualifies, "8 similarly, wrltei, Robert Glassing, '% . . 
Che Village Voice , which , . . considers itself the father of modmi^ 
underground newspapers, la so widely patronlEsd by big business that tt 
refers to itself as the 'trendmaker' and appears to be very overground 
Indeed. "9 Lawrence Leamer says the Voice "has stayed unashamedly a 
commercial enterprise as well, and an extremely lucrative one at that. 
It has no pretensions to being a part of the movement and inhabits a no* 
man's land between Che Establlstoent and radical media. "^^ 

Rolling Stone , as much an inhabitant of this no-man's land as the 
Village Voice , has conducted Its business operation in much the same way 
as the Voice . On the magazine's fourth birthday. Rolling Stone 's editor 
and controlling stockholder^ Jann Wanner wrote In an editorial' "if 
you're doing public art and coromunlcatlon in America— If you even live 
here--you're dealing with money, and you're In business. One of the 
cardinal rules of the commercial side of one's life (as an Individual, a 
family or a corporation) is to be profitable. If you're not, you can 
quickly go bankrupt, and then you are out on the street again ... As 
long as there are printing bills to pay, writers who want to earn a 
living by their craft, people who pay for their groceries, want to raise 
children and have their om homes. Rolling Stone will be a capitalistic 
operation, 

At 21, Wanner, together with music critic Ralph Gleason and photo* 
grapher Baron Wo Iman, itarted Rolling Stone with loans amounting to $7,300. 
Surviving several staff upheavals and a serious financial crisis in 1970 - 
and 1971, the magazine today has a book value of approximately $7*5 
million. The current measure of Wenner's success is far removed from 
that described by Neviweak In 1969: "Wanner * . . remains, for the 
mOTant, straddling two worlds, a swinging capitalist marching profitably 
to tha big beat of rock. ^ has alraady turned down a couple of 
$500,000 offers for Rolling Stona , but, he aavas 'If a real lot of money 
came along, I'd sell it and get out. Things don' c last forever^ '"^^ 

Right now, It appears that Rolling Stone may last a while in approach- 
ing forever. Besides Rolling Stone , though. Wanner has started and dls* 



eontlnued publication of tvo magaglnas and has run a highly suecesgful 
book publishing eompany, Straight A«ow BookSi ilnee 1970. According to 
Ro 1 ling Stone pub IIgI ty dirt gcor Bryn Brldtnthals anothsr expansion by 
Wennsr may ioon be In the works. "There haven- t been any decisions made 
about it," ialdBrldenthal recently, "but Jann*s been thinking of start- 
ing two other magaglnas. One would be a book review magazine and the 
other would be a polltlgs magaEine«" She said there will probably be a 
decision made on them by the end of toy 1975. 

Clearly, If Rolling Stone started out in a fun-ftrst and business* 
second frame of mTnd, it has settled very comfortably, and seriously, 
into a profit-making one. To those who feel that Rolling Stone may have 
"sold out," Wenner has replied that he feels good about supporting the 
music that he has called "the greatest definable part of the youth 
culture*"!^ And "capitalism," he has said, "Is what allows us the In^ 
credible indulgence of this music." - 

II. Advertising Is much more selective and plentiful In conventional 
publications than In underground ones. 

Although the Village Voice has been kno%m for Its sometimes out- 
landish ads, it has also, like Rolling Stone s prohibited patent sex ads* 
And sex ads, Rolling Stone editor Jann Wennar has noted ^ provide the 
economic base of the underground newspaper. - Journalism critic John 
Tebbel has also observed this dependence in the underground saagazlne 
press: "Most of these publications have four- letter-word titles g and 
exist mostly by virtue of their classified advertising, which offers a 
wide sexual choice to Its liberated readers.V^ in convent l©nal>^ 
fashion, however, In both the Village Voice and ^ Rolling S tone , advertising 
has been overwhelmingly of the conventlbnal display type, ^^^^r^ -^ 

In the early days of the Village Voice , ad volittie was around 10 per 
cent per 20-page Issue; As Issue sise grew, so did percentage of J ads. 
Today, with issue size varying around 120-1 40 ^ges, the ad 
about 65 per cent. Prom advertisement of the more exotic 'offering 
the best era the Voice has expanded the scope of Its ^adverttsihg^^^^^^ 
to Include more consumer goods and services, most notably ^iln^^tl^ 
entertainment I records, stereo equlpiient, and curren^^docaL^ 
film, theater and music, "Then as now," writes xLawMsee li^ 
Voice readers said they bought the paper more for the^ads tHah':£©r the 
editorial abntent, they were of ferlng, an unintended 4:lnslght<)4nto:|themselves : 
and the^^ce Itself. "17 ^^M^^^^f^^^lA'^ v':^ ^ 

Unlike the Voice , which was started as a comunity-paper^'Jiaiid^^^^ 
gained a national and International f o llowlng . Ro lllnj^ S tone -s tar ted ou t : . 
with visions of covering rock ■ n roll bh a national leveJ[|ipAM 
the magazine's prtMry advertisers slnc^e the baglnning^^ 
music industry and related fields;' riecords; musical iristrtroentSj ^s^^ 
reprod lie t ion equipment, rock performances, etc* . Today v\howe\rer/:Lwl^^ 
swing toward more general Ihtereit editorial c^ f 
wearing apparel, magazines,; and :otb4r .goods ^ are startlngj^ 
Stone's advertising voluM per issue ls\ presently aroimdj 50^^^^^ 
as one devoted reader has resark^^ !!The magaxiM itsel^^tf^^^ 

Because Rolling Stone depends so heavily on the 'music Indus try^'M 



feel the magazine goes lightly i^hlle covMing It. An of t haarrf crltleliit 
Is that the magazine failed to Qovmr the 1973 payola saandals In the 
record iriduatry. In a broader seniep notes press erl tie Roger" Lewis, 
( Rolling Stone ) has always seemed to prefer docimentlng intuTOlnable 
legal wrangles within the music business rather than investigating the 
eeonorale basis of that Industry," Furthermore, he writes, "The size 
of the paper's advertising revenue may be one reason for its politieal 
conservatism," a oonservatism for which Rolling Stone "has faced in* 
creasingly bitter criticism from such organisations as the Underground 
Press Syndicate. "^9 

The question of the magazine's critical attitudes toward the under^ 
ground press notwithstanding. Rolling Stone 's firm advertising base has 
obviously isolated it from the underground press. 

Ill, Conventional publications are run on strong business knowledge 
and by full-time staffs; underground publloatlons are generally 
deficient in business knowledge and operate with papt-^time staffs. 

When the Village Voice and Rolling Stone both got started, they 
were staffed by workers receiving little or no pay for their efforts. 
However, once the publlcationa became able to operate in a financially 
secure fashion, they paid their staffers, 

,At the Village Voice , the recent takeover by Clay Felker's New York 
Magazine Cpmpany has brought raises for most of the paper's staffs A 
similar situation occurred when Taurus Communications took over control^ 
ling interest of the paper In 1970. Because the Village Voice was a 
closed corporation until the June 1974 takeover, though, salaries have 
never been publicly divulged.^ However, a recent article in New Times 
magazine states i ". . « annual salaries to the full time star writers 
. . • seem to average out at under $11|000."^^ ■ v 

The new takeover has brought son^ other interesting changes. Editor 
Daniel Wolf and publisher Idwin Fancher have been dismissed frm the 
staff, and have declined taking "consulting" positions offered them by 
the new boss of the parent companyg New York mgaglne editor Clay Felker. 
The Voice staff, including the new eKecutlve editor, Ross WetESteon, will 
probably remain unaffected by the new situation^ But the business opera» 
tion of the Voice takes on a new look. Carter Burden, millionaire New 
York councilman. Voice board vlce»chalrman and largest single share* 
holder; Burden's wealthy friend, Bartle Bull, the r Voice ' s president and 
publisher; and Clay Felker, make up a powrful group. And jit seems 
certain tfiat this pomr wiil be exercised , most noticeably In layout 
changes, and Increased national advertising. 

The 45-year-old Clay Felker is probably the most dynamic member In 
the Voice 's new management. He Is president of the Voice ? s^ parent 
company, editor and publisher of ^w^YoAi and newly elected board chair* 
man of Village VolceV lQO.^^ & has had an ambitious career. He was a 
reporter for Life (1951-57) > and feature editor of Esquire ^ ) 1957-62) be- 
fore becoming editor of the New York Herald ^ Tribune ' s Sunday magazine 
section in 1963., After the Tribune ■ folded aV^eU^r developed the maga- >^ 
sine section into the highly sueceasful Hefw Yogtf .l^' 

Felker' s past editorial innovation has caused some observers to 
foresee a Felker Influence on Voice editorial matters^ towever, Felker 



vrote in a prees releaie lisuad shortly after the June agreementsi *'« • 
there are no plans whatioevar of Intermingling the two publlaatlons 
( New York and the Votee) J' In that same press release he did mantlon 
some changes, thoughi • . the msrgad oompany hopes to be able to pro- 

vide the backing to enhance the potential of the Voice and In doing so 
broaden Its scope and audience, "23 

Felker-s Involvement with the Voice may easily fit into the scenario 
Folio magazine has placed Felker wlthini * . SKpandlng the New York 

success into a multlmagaElne enterprise , « « (by starting) new magaslnei 
or (buying) eKlstlng ones In order to take advantage of his staff's ex*- 
pertlse and the economics of a large scale. Felker Is portrayed by 
Folio as one "fascinated by wealth and power*" who nuoAers among his 
friends such other publishing notables as Clare Booth Lucep Katherlne 
Graham, and Dorothy Schlff. At present, after an abortive start-up of 
a planned quarterly called Couples , and a deoision to drop plana for 
purchasing Los Angeles magazine, Felker hopes to bring his eKpertise Co 
bear on the Voice . About his new venture, Felker has saldi "There are 
three or four ways we could go, but all of them are based on keeping the 
Velce just as tt stands. Right now I'm very strong for the status quo*"^ 

Not unlike the Voice , Rolling Stone Initiated itself Into the maga- 
line business In *pure shoestring style. For three years it operated out 
of a rent-free loft above a San Franclico printing shop* At the very 
start Rolling Stone had a staff of five volunteer workers. By 1969s it 
had eKpanded its staff to 12, and was paying each member. Today, seven 
years since Its beginning. Rolling Stone has a staff in excess of 100 
persons, soma of which make up what Peter Schrag .calls "the accoutrements 
* , , of corporate j0urnallsm--chackerSp research dapartment, bureaus in 
London and New York^ over-30 business staffers In suits and ties ^expense 
accounts and a competltlva adltbrtal budget. "26 

Wanner, now 28| is, in fact, the person most responsible for the 
magazine's success. His amaEing business flair and editorial perspl* 
caclty have earned him the reputation of being the new William Randolph 
Hearst, with the nickname of (what else?) "CltlEen Wanner." Along with 
a business mind, of course, goes an occasionally dominant buslnass heart! 
he has brought off several lay-off and firing sweeps In the evolution of 
the magazine , The recent firing of Stone managlrig aditor , John Walsh, 
who had done much to upgrade the magazine's editorial operation^' and the 
subsequent hiring of Nixonlte Richard Irvine as corporate presta^t, 
prompted a short Item in New York asking ^ '*What ' a going on out there in 
Rolling Stone land?" The article quotes a Rolling Stone contributing 
editDr as saying, "^eimar) has everybody so paranoid that they liva to 
check the masthead each Issue to make sure they still haya a job. "27 
About Wenner's firing and hlrl^p Rolling Stone 's ^search Dlreatpr ^ 
Valerie Kosorek said racentlyt '•We're growing very fast, and whan things 
get a little heavy, there have to be some adjustments. It's the only way 
to keep up with change and growth. No one has baan relaased withput a ; 
good raasoni change is just the nature of the businesst^'^^^' 

IV. Writing In the conventional press is analytical, responsible and 
relatively balancedi that In the tmderground press is loose ,ftrfnd- 
ing toward dletrlbe and tiresome rhetoric. . 
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Tht writing In bath the Village Voice and Rolling Stone li 
generally freer than that found risewhere in the aonventlonal peeis. 
By and large, however^ It Is highly responsible and well'doeumented. 
One need only look at Jaok Newfleld's Inelslve examination of New York 
area" judgei, entitled, "The Ten Worst Judges of 1974" (the Village Voice , 
September 26, 1974) , or Joe Essterhas' sobering eoverage of Evel 
Knleval's Snake River debaole, "King of the Goons" ( Rolling Stone 
November 7, 1974), to bear this out. These two artialea typify a free- 
styled, subjective reporting that suffers no loss of authority for its 
point of view or occasionally uninhibited language « 

The argument may, of course, be raised that uninhibited writing 
has been a practice of the underground press. Indeed, as Robert Qlessing 
observes, "The Village Voice was the first newspaper In modern American 
journalism to consistently report news with no restriction on language*** 
a policy widely adopted by underground editors to shock the authority 
structure."^^ However, unlike the underground presi, the Vlllaga Voice 
snd Rolling Stone have used this writing freedom to form their own type 
of responsible Jaurnallsm, and In the process have attracted some nota* 
ble writers. At the Village Voice , writers like Jack Newfleld, Margot 
Hantoff, Mary Perot Nichols, and Richard Goldsreln Imve flourinhed in 
the paper's free aenosphere. At Rolling Stone , voung writers lime Tim 
Grouse, Tim Cahill, and Tom Burke have been given a start Into vary 
succassful writing caraers* Besides furthering tha afforts of these 
young Rolling Stone writers and the stylistic virtuosity of more es' 
tabllshed staff writers as Joe EsKterhai and Huntar Thompson, this 
vriting freedom has also attractad to tha magazine free'lanca writers 
the likes of Truman Capote, Tom Wolfe and Herbert Gold. U 

Pa tar Schrag was refarrlng to Rolling Stone In the following obsar* 
vation, but he might as wall have bean referring to tha Village Voice 
also I "This tolerance , * , encourages a mora serious form of reporting 
which depends not on generalisation, siMttnary or analysis, but on thg 
Incessant accumulation of detail, a kind of cinamattc jourriallsm , " 
As "writar'a" publications, tha Voice and Rolling Stone ha va held high 
writing standards from their beginnings* Jack Nawfiald, with tha Voice 
from its start, and now a senior editor, explains that his and most of 
the Voice ' s writing is.'.dlfferent from traditional raportlng not in 
responsibility, but in presentationi "It is a new type of Jourhallsm 
dlf faring from the "old jeurnallsm, (which) was blind to an Important 
part of the truth," and which "had built-in blai In its presantation,"30 

In the sama valn^ Rolling Stone ' s Jam Wennar explains that the 
reason for the success of Rolling Stona and the failure of the under* 
ground ^^ess is tha samei "(The undarground papers) just fallad to 
develop good writers and good reporters. The bast professional people 
.who were associated with the underground^ ^ress have moved on, because 
they never saw any chance for professional standards to be maintained, 
or to appear In a serious medlm."31 

Besides the quality of writing, a related aspect of ^'availability" 
of writing distinguishes the yillage Voice jnd Rolling Stone from the 
underground press i The Underground Press Syndicate, which^^^^ 
buted mater la I free ly among imderground papers , Is^ based ;bnt the prln 
of common ownership of writing. In obvipui opposition to th^ls, the 
Voice and Rolling Stone have always maintained exclusive cop^wrighted 
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ownership of Chelr material. 

V. Layout In the conventional presi le organised and pleaiing to the eye, 
^hlle that of the underground press has tended towP*d dtsorganlgation 
and taGklness, Graphics In the legltlmata press i^re clear, well- 
defined and carefully arranged j while those of the underground presi 
have tended toward gauche art nouveau and the psychedelic . 

Granted' both the Village Voice and Rolling Stone are not the mosc 
attractive publications around. Both have been attacked for "soggy" and 
uninspiring graphics , and dull typesetting. However^ they have hardly 
ever been attacked for organization and readability. Basically, they look 
the samei dimenslons--ll" x 15"^ offset lithography on newsprints and 
broadside tabloid format. However, there are some differences. The 
Vij.lage Voice , maintaining its newspaper profile, stays away from four** 
color half-tones. Ro 1 1 Ing S tone uses a four-color cover and, occasionally, 
color inside* Both publications, though, favor a low-key presentation^*- 
as conventional, in fact, as that of the Sporting News , 

The Village Voice 's print Is arranged in a five-column newspaper 
format* Besides artist Jules Felffer's cartoon in each issue, the graphics 
are black and white photographs, Lawrence Learner sets the tone of the 
Voice ' s appearance: "The Village Voice s for its part, never tried to 
bedeck Itself with love beads and psychedelic drawings, or clenched fists 
and militant art, and has stayed very much an observer of the cultural and 
political revolt. "32 

A Rolling Stone advertising brochure calls the magazine's format 
"clean, classic, easy to read." This, along with the following remark by 
^ Rolling Stone associate editor, Charles Percy, seems to say it all* 
" (Rolling St one has provided) a quiet page with clear, clean photographs 
and neat layout, in contrast to the underground press, most of which was 
devoted to heavy overprints and dark, cluttered art,"33 There^ has been 
some eKperimentatlon in graphics and layout, but Rolling Stone has basically 
stuck to a variable three, four, and five column layout and subtle graphics « 
There has been one minor change in format i the paper was a standard size 
foldout (with two front covers) until switching to a regular single-fronted 
tabloid format In the simmer of 19,73, Artists Ralph Staadman and Annie 
LelbovttE have, along with other contributors, given Rolling Stone a top- 
notch visual flourish. Overall, since imitation is ,a sure measure of 
success, the magazine must be doing something right i it has already given 
away numsrous "Like a Roj^ling Sjone" awards to other publications copying 
its format and style. 

VI, Conventional publications generally receive recognition from other 
conventional publications | underground pub Ilea tiona, while perhaps 
ignored unduly by the overground or conventional press, do not re- 
ceive this recognition. 

The Mi Itoge Voice J^mm we« at least one award from the New-Yorfc Pr^ss 
Association for being the best tabloid weekly in the state. Time oagagine 
has said of the Voice I "(It) has earneatly chronicled the pecularities of 
New York City life, its iconoclastic eye quick to spot problems of the 
underdog. Unremittingly quarrelsome, wordy and under*edited, the Voice 
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also captures the funky, Ingrown peripectlve of Greenwich Village, 
Newsweek has ealled It "a brash tabloid read by bankers as well as 
beatntka,"35 

Rolling Stone has reeelved a National Magaslne Award for tts 
"Integrity and eourage ... In presenting raatjrlal that challenged 
many of the shared attitudes of Its readers. "3* The Columbia 
Journalism Review writes, , , It has given an honest--and searehing** 
account of one of the deepest social revolutions of our times 

With this kind of reoeptlonp these two publications should no 
doubt be called conventional, 

VII, The conventlonalpubllcatlon generally has a larger, more diverse 
clreulatlon than the underground publication* 

According to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the Voice 's 
total average paid circulation for the twelve months ending December 
31, 1973 was 145,008, Of this figure, 116,836 were In the New York 
area, and 28,172 In the rest of the United States and foreign countries. 
Newsstand sales accounted for little over 90 per cent of Its circula* 
tion. Its circulation has not changed consldefably since 1970, reaching 
a low of 135,533 In the third quarter of 1970, and a high of 149,256 In 
the second quarter of 1972, 

ABC reports Rolling Stone 's total average paid circulation for the 
six months ending June 30, 1974 as 371,826*39 pass-along readership 
has been estimated by Rolling Stone Mnagement at over two mllllpn,^^ 
According to the ABC statement, the states having the highest sales for 
the six month period werei - California (47,911), New York (39,911), 
Ohio (17,812), and Illinois (17,088). Single-copy sales accounted for 
little over two-thirds of the Jptal paid circulation, with subscription 
sales accounting for the rest.^- Since June 1973, Rolling Stone 's clr* 
culatlon has grown by a phenomenal 40.89 per cent, 42 These figures, of 
course, do not account for ^ the ciraula tion of foreign editions of the 
magazine. Rolling Stone does, however, distribute versions of the 
magap^lne In England, and native language editions in France, Scandanavla, 
Latin America and Japan, 



VIII. The conventional publication's audience has money to spend and 
is more in harmony with the rest of society than is that of the 
underground publication. 

The 1971 profile of the average Village Voice reader was* a 34-year- 
old "trendmaker" with a $12,206 median family income and who uses alcohol 
in his home. Sixty per cent of Voice readers read the New York Times ' 
S2.4 per cent were professionals | only .5 per cent were imemplo^d| 28.3 
per cant were over 40; and 47.3 per cent were over 30* ^ 

The average Rolling Stone reader is 22 years old and buys 61 records, 
16 blarfc recording tapes, 11 prerecorded tapes, and $54 worth of books 
annually, Sixtynine per cent of lis audience is *ither in collage or 
has attendad collegei 77 per cent are male, 76 par cent are single, and 
47 per cent work.^* 

Claarly, such audlencas are capable of supporting a conventional 
magazine. 
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When we decided to start the Volca a none of ui knew very 
mueh about newspapers. But we did know that Graenwleh 
Village Is ^one of the few areas In New York with a co* 
heslvenesi, a trad 1 1 Ion » and a sense of oofmnunlty« 
also realised that a new middle alass was moving Into 
the Village as a result of the postwar bul Idling boom. 
We felt that there was a need for a new weekly that 
would reflect the aboye^averaga tastes"and ln€omea^'>of 
these new residents. — 

--Edwin Faneheri 1959 

We (at Rolling Stone) felt we were going* for a different 
audieneep with an entirely different approach. We were 
trylngp from the beglnnlngi and continue to try to have 
professional writers ^ a professional reporting staff and 
good editing and layout. We want to run on a very soltdi 
commercial basis. We also want to make money * We are In 
business, and not ashamed of Itp and we are covering music. 
Music Is the greatest part of youth culture , the thing more 
people were interested in and mora importantly^ was the 
method by which more people aommunicated.^^ 

"Jann Wennari 1971 - 

We have seen how the Vij^lase Voice and RplljLng Stone are convantlonal 
publications, but let's look again at why thay are suacessful.^ The basic 
reason^ it seems, for thalr success, has baen an ability to incarprat tha 
needs of their audience, to change when the naada ohangaf and to pfovlda 
for these needs. Both the Villaga Voice and tolling Btona have^ baan ra* 
freshing alternates for , roughly, two generations, of readars. > The tw 
publications have served a function similar to that -of the underground 
press by providing their readers an altarnate to, as Robert Gles sing writes, 
"(an) overground press (that) did TOt^peak-to^ t^i^ problems of>>s^wtidralng. 
new subculture, a subculture that had become more aducatad and thus was 
more in need of its own communication medium. ; ".. . v ..;: 

Glesslng, for one, feels that tha Voice was responsible -for-^^ founding 
the American underground press, and "that (the Volg£ is) not as under- 
ground as it once was doas not diminish its pioneering posltioni"^? 
its role of pionea^,, Glesslng writes , "The r Vlllaga Vdiea taughtv the new < 
breed of journalists two things* v First, it proved that -the Bohemian con- 
tributors from New York's Greanwlch Village could find a home/wrt the 
newspaper format . . . The second lesson was that a news^per^^could be ^ 
different and survive . , . The Volce ^ . gave wings - to the faiding 
dream t^t American Journalism could be dedicated to informing all^ seg* 
ments of the Amarican electofata/'^^ - . . - ^ 

Once the need of innovation was planted, it began ^to be nourished | 
by the widespread dissatisfaction and alientation of the ybungt and what ^ 
blossomed forth wa© the undargrouoad press, Lawrence Learner assigns an u 
innocent role to the Voice In causing this blossomings ". tha paper's 



foundars had no inkling of thm cultural and politleal upheaval that was 
shortly to engulf the United States. 50 

In a Somewhat Indirect ways Rolling Stone beeame a descendant of 
the Village Volae i. When Rolling Stone first appeared in the fall of 
1967, It no doubt looked like any other underground newspaper. But 
there was something which distinguished It from the rest. In the state^ 
ment of purpose Jann Wanner wrote for the first Issue, there was a some* 
what unusual quallflaatlon: "We have begun a publleation refleotlng 
what we see are the changes related to rock 'n roll * , * Rolllnq Stone 
Is not Just about music, but also about the things and attitudes that^ 
the muilc embraces. What had recurred In Rolling Stone was the pro' 
vision of an alternate Journalism! a coverage that was not provided by 
the existing press. It was the Village Voice 's beginning In a new time 
and place, and like the Village Voice , with the proper care and edi- 
torial Ingenuity, Rolling Stone would beeoTO successful, _ . _ 

Greenwich Village was a microcosm of the beat sensibility | San 
Francisco was a microcosm of the rock sensibility. In different times, 
but in much the same way, the Village Voice and Rolling Stona grew out 
of their environments to Influence the world. Prom their original 
rapport with the needs of their readers, they expanded their editorial 
content to coincide with the changing needs of. their readers. 

For the future success of the two publications , second-guesslni the 
audience will Indeed be their major task. Things like staff upheavals 
have occurred In both, and probably will continue, as Indispensable con* 
comltants to change. But the future looks only promising for both. They 
have, ilka speed skaters behind wlnd**shleldlng change, kept close to 
change before, and will no doubt continue to change In the future. There 
are other skaters Joining the ^ck, though. Following change, middle of 
the road media like television are broadcasting rock concertai New Left 
politics are being assimilated into the' post-Watergate thought of the 
rest of the conventional press. The Village Voice and RQlIing Stone have 
new competitors. 

But the mere presence of time also figures into the futures of both 
publications. The beat ganeratlon is now middle-aged, its fpllpwers, 
that generation with a name yet to be prescribed by hlst©ry--the rock 
generation^ the- Woodstock generation, or wlMitever-»ls hovering around 30, 
And so, the aging of the two publications* editors and wrltersv es- 
pecially in the case of Rolling Stone ^ has been an important cause for 
editorial change. New interests come with age. Consequently, at a time 
when Rolling Stone is expanding Its political co¥erage, the Amerlu 
political aracle from way back, the Village Voice . Is moving tofmrds in* 
creased coverage of that now very mature musical form^-rock 'n roll. 
And with the new management of the Voice , there Is speculation that the 
Voice will move in on Rolling Stone 's territory, 52 

Well, mutatis mutandis and the Great American Way. Rolllni^ Stone 
and the Village Voice are, changing in a fashloA not unlike other success^ 
ful periodicals before them, And^ In a success based so much on adapta* 
tlon and change, they should not have too imich trouble In the future. We 
can look for more good things to come. 
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Black Coniutner (tegaElnesi 
Blaek Enteifpglse ^ Ebony ^ Essence 
Tie toVla L . 0 * Har« 

There was a time In the United States when the names and faces of 
Black Amerteans appeaifed In print only In connection with slavery. They 
were being bought , sold, or they were wanted as runaways. Today, there 
are about 20 magazines In the United States dedicated to black Interests. 
Considering the number of blacks, 22,549,815, 20 magazines seems a 
pathetic statistic. Black magazines have only been a reality, however, 
since the 1940' s* ^enty magazines in about 35 years Is quite an achieve- 
taent given the almost Insurmountable obstacles of lack of capital, lack 
of qualified personnel, lack of advertisers and lack of a highly literate 
audience» 

The fact that black j^gazlnes have survived and even prospered, is 
primarily due to the great need for them, ^ree factors made the emer- 
gence of the black periodical Inevitable: lack of thorough objective 
covarage of blacks and black Interests by the white medlai a growing 
sense of unity and race pride among blacks i and Improving economic status 
and increasing consumerism of the black population. 

Black author and editor Lerone Bennett, Jr. simimed up very well 
blacks' problems with the white media when he said, "American Journalism 
reflects the biases of ffllddle«class white scholars and scholarship which 
are heavily weighted against radical change. jfcLuhan Is right r The 
medliflii Is the message, and the message is that white Is right. "2 

According to Fred Fedler's study of the adequacy of minority access 
to the media, the problem is not that the print and broadcast media deny 
minority groups access to their facilities. 3 In fa'ot, Fedler's evidence 
consistently suggested that minority groups receive more, not less, pub- 
licity than comparable established groups. Blacks have long complained 
about their unfavorable treatment by the press^ Fedler's study vall^ 
dated this complaint. He found that the publicity minority groups receive 
focuses upon demonstrations and violence. The media tend to.. discriminate 
against minority groups by "falling to publish the same types of stories 
about them that they routinely publish about estmbilshed groups (I.e., 
elections, meetings, conventions, etc.). "4 

This type of dlscrtoinationp coupled with the tendency to ignore the 
needs and Interests of blacks when planning eontent, forced blacks to 
establish their omi media. 

Radial pride and a growing self-ldentlty have also contributed to the 
emergence of black magaEines. Blacks needed magazines tailored to their 
needs, interests, and culture. Once American blacks began to take pride 
in their blackness and stopped trying to identify with white wluea, they 
rejected the white media. They needed magazines which featured material 
by, about and for blacks | magazines full of black names and bleck faces. 

Black Americans In 1974 are better educated, mora aware, have higher 
incomes and consiaQe TOra than ever before. Between 1961 and 1971, the 
proportion of black fmllles with an IncCTae over $10,000 Increased from 
13 per cent to 30 per cent . - _ 

The black population in America is very youngi the total median black 
age is 22^3 years. And high black incomes are concentrated among the 
young. In families where the head of thm household Is over 55, the* family 



Income, la 64 per cant of white Ineome^ according to a study of the black 
adyertlsing market conducted by Kevin A, Wall. Where the head of the 
house Is under 35, the Income Is 82 per cent of white Income, Wall found 
that these young blacks represent a distinct new group of achievement^ 
oriented, middle-class constmers who spend nearly three^fourths of all 
black dollars. These educated consimiers (In the last sIk years p the pre 
portion of blacks In the 18-24 age group attending college almost 
doubled) are forcing marketers to recognise the black middle class and 
its advertising potential. ^ •jhe growth of a black middle class with an 
Increasing desire for consmner products and all the spAbols of . the good 
life, made it posilble for emerging black magazines to draw the advertising 
dollars which spelled survival. 

This study will trace the evolution of three ma;azines which have 
survived. In order to docmnent some of the problems, successes and goals 
of the black magazine industry. Eb ony , published by Johnion Publishing 
Company, was chosen because of Its long and profitable survival as a 
general interest magazine^ and because it has the largest circulation In 
the Industry* Essence , published by Issence Communications, Inc., was In- 
cluded because It Is the first magazine designed exclusively for the black 
woman and because It marks a change In the established format for a women's 
magazine. Black Enterprise was selected because it is the only magazine 
dedicated to the black businessman and black business interests. And it is 
the growing significance of black business which is partially responsible 
for the emergence of black magazines. 

Ebony was started In 1945 by John H. Johnson, founder of the highly 
successful Johnson Publishing Company. Johnson previously had launched 
Negro Digest In 1943. Very similar in format to Reader's Digest s this 
magazine became the most successful black publication in America at that 
time, with a circulation of 100,000. Johnson designed Ebony as a b lack 
picture magazine patterned after LI f e , It was an Instant success. Ebony • s 
circulation today totals 1,300,000. 

Essence had its beginnings in 1969 at a meeting on black business 
sponsored by a New York group. There, Jonathan Blunt, a salesman for a 
New Jersey phone company, mentioned the need for a magazine for black women. 
Blunt managed to get a loan, and with three or four others, founded Sapphire 
The company called Itself the Hollingsworth Group after one of the founders. 
Sapphire was later changed to Essence ^ a name more expressive of new black 
pride and awareness. An introductory Issue was launched in April 1970 under 
the editorship of Ruth M, Ross. The first regular Issue of Essence hit the 
streets In May 1970. 

Black Enterprise was^ and Is, published by Earl G. Graves, The first 
issue appeared in August 1970 with the slogan "For Black Man and Women Who 
Want to Get Ahead." In October's "The Editor Speaks Out'' colianh, Pat 
Patterson made & statement which partially explained the need for an tm~ 
portanee of a magazine like Black Enterprise . "Any cursory review of Wall 
Street will show that the black community has indeed been circt^vented^ 
There are only 60 black stockbrokers out of a total of 35,000 In this 
country.^ And until thfs year, no black person had been admitted to th 
Exchange . , . On one point . « . we are all agreed. We must generate \y- 
wealth. As a people with a reported $40 billion In spending power, it seems 
to be a good point from which to start generating."^ Black Enterprise was 
designed as a how-^to magazine for getting Into business and generating such 
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The initial aditorial concept of Ebony hag changed more radically 
than that of Black Entarprlae or Eiifnce because It has been around much 
longer. As the black coridltlon In Amarlca changed^ so did Ebony , 
According to public relations director Reginald Iteyei, Ebony today "la 
designed to be a Black-oriented consmner magazine which mlrrori the 
broad expert ^nca of Black people throughout the vorld," Its prlraary 
editorial thrust Is In antertalnment and information. "We've changed 
with the clmes and the partloular interests of our readers *" said Hayes. 
"We try to keep a half step ahead of our readers , but not too far ahead. 
As blacks have identified themselves vith being black mora, we have too," 

Bbony today Is much more sophisticated than Ebony in 1945. It 
appeals to a more highly educated, aware, and culturally proud audience. 
Ebony 's long crusade to instill pride in Blackness is drawing to a close. 
Most blacks in 1974 have at last achieved confidence In their own racial 
identity I consequantlyi Ebony has become much more realistic and objec* 
tive in its editorial treatmant. 

According to teyest blacks in 1945 had been told for so long that 
they were worthless, that they had begun to believe it* They had little 
or no self*respect as a race* So Ebony undertook the goal of generating 
black pride through an editorial concept which emphasised the positive 
aspects of being black* Early issues did not deny racial injustice^ 
thay simply ignored it in the process of telling blacks how to succeed 
in a white world. That it was a white world was accepted as a premise. 
Thereforaj Ebony ' s portrayal of success was always in accordance with 
white values « 

In the first Issue, November 1945, the editors said, "We're rather 
jolly folks, wa Ebony editors. Wa like to look at the zesty side of 
life. Sure you can get all hot and bothered about the race question 
(and don't think we don't), but not enough is. said about all the swell 
things we Negroes can do and will accomplish. Ebony will try to mirror 
the happlar side of Negro llfe--tha positive, everyday achievements from 
Harlem to Hollywood,"^ 

This optimistic attitude was reflected in major features on black 
personalities, particularly In aritertalimient where there was a heavy 
concentration. The emphasis was on blacks who had made It, who had ac- 
quired all the symbols of success^ in the white world'-blg cars, beauti- 
ful homes, gorgeous wife and a colored maid and butler* Entertainers 
like Lena Horne, HaEel Scott, Saraay Davis and Eddie I'Rochester" Anderson 
were regular ly featured in pages of largeg glossy pictures in the true 
Life format. 

In the June 1948 issue of Ebony ^ publisher John H. Johnson wrote 
that "precisely beuause there is no composite Negro," Ebony would be 
"of, by, and for NegroeS'-for rich and for poor, for better or for 
worse." This lofty goal created an editorial dlletMia for Ebony^ -how 
to represent the entire black commimlty while presenting the "happier 
side" of Nagro Ufa. The result was a great eMggeration of the positive 
aspects of black life In America, The magazine was of ten criticlzeff," ^ ' 
justifiably, for being unrealistic, for treating success as an end ^^^^^1^ ; 
itself , The editors had a goal, however, and thay pursued it with de- 
termined singla-mlndadness. In his analysis of Ebony and Its readers > 
Paul Hirseh said, "Success and Individual effortwere always associated. 



Success was treated as a rare and desirable good, achieved by self-made 
man and women." The magazine was a true proponent of the Protestant 
ethic In that the individual was always presented as the master of his 
fate. Ebony was constantly showing the reader successful role models 
and enCQuraging him to strive for the same rewards* Rarely was the reader 
offered a picture of failure*^ 

This formula is particularly identifiable in "Eddie Anderson Success 
Story: You Can Do it Too,"^ It is the rags to riches story of television's 
beloved Rochester, who sold newspapers as a boy and "picked himself up by 
his bootstraps." Page after page of pictures show Rochester living the 
life of ease and success in his expensive California dream house, Every-^ 
thing about Rochester's life is dreamy, according to the article. Pictures 
of Rochester's beautiful wife, Ma^lep abound. And what is success without 
a beautiful wife? (White yardstick of success). In one picture, she is 
directing the colored maid's culinary activities, all the while dressed In 
a longi sexy, white gown. The cut line describes the "elegant kitchen" in 
glowing terms. Another picture shows the colored maid "serving soup to the 
head of the house" --or so the cut line reads. Eclipsing this charming por^ 
trayal of the good life, as enjoyed by Rochester, la a picture in which 
"Rochester talks politics to friends while Maymle listens quietly." Al- 
though it is obviously overstated, the moral is unmistakable | 'Vork hard, 
utilize your resources, and these rewards will also be yours," 

Much of the language and editorial content of these early issues would 
probably be offensive to blacks today. By using "Negro" or "darker 
brothers" to refer to blacks. Ebony writers embrace the black Identity eS'- 
tablished by whites. The slightly schizophrenic, or confused quality of 
^ these first Issues lS"tndleatlve-of 
this period. While articles endorse white-oriented success symbols and 
values, the cartoons on the back cover ("Jlvln' with Jackson") are a throw- 
back to the old Negro stereotypes. Most of the models and personalities 
featured in these issues have physical characteristics similar to whites; 
yet the cartoon characters are just the opposite with very dark skin, wide 
noses and thick lips. In an April 1946 Issue, a cartoon depicts a black 
sailor holding his girl in his arms. The caption reads, "Nothing can come 
between us," And then, with an eager glance toward the kitchen, "Um, 
is that chicken in the oven?" 

The magazine celebrated blacks who make it In the white world and then 
perpetuated often derogatory stereotypes in Its cartoons. One of the 
reasons for this disparity might be that Ebony was the only black magazine 
of its kind, and it was trying to please too many different types of 
readoid. Ebony ' s initial confusion about its approach is Indicated in its 
consistent appeal for reader response and Its early "Backstage" columns In 
which the editors explained the difficulties of publishing the magazine. 
This column also was used to respond to reader criticisms and suggestions. 
As the magazine became more established, the tone of "Backstage" became more 
self-confident. ^0 

When Ebony first appeared in 1945, It had no subscribers | it depended 
on newsstand sales. According to EKecutlve Editor Herbert Nlpsen, this , 
system worked fine for the first six to eight years, after which sales be* 
gan to decline. As a result, the magazine started sensationalising* 
Holly^iood, sex and cheesecake pictures were * dominant , When the circulation 
continued to drop from 500,000 In the early 50's to 300,000 by 1954, the 
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publisher chinged tactics, Johnson decided that Ebony had to be a 
general Interest family magazine with good editorial material. At this 
points Ebony made a real attempt to get aubscrlptlons/ The effort paid 
off. In 1973j the magazine had 257,530 subscribers and a total paid 
circulation of 1,200,000*-^ 

From this point. Ebony began to address itself more realistically 
to the needs and Interests of the black population. It expanded its 
format to cover women's fashions, black society, food, black serylce 
men, and black problems. Up until the 1963 March on Washington, Ebony 
had encouraged blacks to work for civil rights within the status quo/ 
Militancy was not a part of Ebony ^ the magazine told readers it was "up 
to the Negro to prove himself to the reasonable 'Mr. Charlie,' who would 
then regard him as an equal*" 

This attitude changed as more blacks became Involved in the civil 
rights movement. Ebony began to raise questions about the Negro's 
condition In America and gave civil rights activities more coverage* 
Between 1963 and 1965, editorials became Inereaatngly militant. Ebony 
has always been responsive to the mood of its readers | the raagaElne~had 
a large middle class readership and a 1968 torris Poll showed that the 
civil rights movement was most strongly supported by middle class blacks. 

As the coverage of black protest increased, so did the emphals on 
the need for blacks to help themselves. Ebony began to endorse small 
families with articles on family planning and sex education. It also 
placed a greater emphasis on the need for a college education. 

Today, Ebony seems to lack the strong sense of direction it demon- 
strated in the 60' s. It Is less obviously goal-oriented. Reginald 
Hayes said this is because there is no single issue around which blacks 
have rallied, .There are no charismatic leaderSj no Miartin Luther Kings, 
'Ve don't have that statue," said Itoyes, "We're more fragmented," 

Hayes thinks Ebony 's lack of one particular focus, like civil 
rights, is indicative of the nation as a whole, "I think that Americans 
at the present time are seriously looking around to see where they are," 
he said. 

According to Hayes, a lot of gains made by blacks in the 60 's were 
wiped out in the 70' s under the Nixon administration, "This left a mark, 
a scar, an embltterment among many blacks-»to have to fight a battle all 
over again. Especially among the young. We're faced with a tremendous 
alianacion of our youth," Despite these problems, Hayes said Ebony will 
continue its efforts "to mirror the Black exparlence," 

In its four years of publication, the editorial concept of Black 
Enterprise has remained basically the same. On the October 1970 "Pub* 
Usher's Page," chairman of the board Henry G, Parks stated, "We as Black 
people must begin to welcome and accept increasing responsibilities. We 
must throw off the vestiges of the slave culture and the welfare mentality 
it Induced, We needj desperately, to develop a class of Black merchants. 
Let's start with the gas stations, the taverns, the services (barber and 
beauty shops, cleaners), the franchisersi and then go on to develop 
larger entrepreneurshlps and move into corporate and other managerial 
posts.'' 

This commitment to the development of a large class of black business** 
men Is basic to the magagine's editorial concept. It Is reflected In 
articles which give advice on how to succeed in businesSi column which 
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dtscuss the problems involved and profllei of black businessmen who have 
made it. According to managing editor Bob ImbrlanOs "Easentially , we're 
a how-to book. That's how we started out." He said Black Enterprise 
is still a how-to book but that the emphasis today is more on how to 
succeed in the corporate structure rather than on how to start a small 
business. When Black Enterprise started publishing^ it was directed pri- 
marily at the basic level of business-- tha ''Mom and Pop'* operation. 

Today, Imbriano said,* "More Blacks are going into corporations at 
levels previously closed. So we're going in that direction." Basically^ 
Black Enterprise has adjusted to the changing needs of its readers. As 
the audiernce began to include more professional and career persons. 
Black Enterprise became more sophisticated. However, ''We're still not 
what" I would call a really sophisticated magaginei'* said Imbriano^ "be- 
cause we have such a diverse audience," As Black Enterprise is the only 
national black business magazine, it must cater to a wide variety of 
interests; this need tends to limit the number of highly apeclallzedj 
technical articles. 

The magazine's editorial pages are generally moderate and reflect 
the logical reasoning one would expect of a business publication. Although 
editorials grapple with such problems as prejudice In the business world, 
they are intelligent and rational. For Instance, an editorial In the r^rch 
1971 issue attacked the condescension and racism of white companies toward 
their black business contacts. The editorial claimed that when white 
companies decide to do business with a black person , they expect him to 
be a superman with more than the qualifications necessary to do the Job. 
After a well-pointed attack, the writer concluded, "The Black man or 
woman who goes to a white company to bid for Its contracts need have only 
one title after his name--quallfled to do the Job." 

In addition to Its regular departments ("Names In the Newsp" "Making 
It," "Travel," "Bottom Line," "Business and the Law," "AID," "Washington 
Report,'* and "Personal Finance"), Black Enterprise features news of black 
businesses, both on-going and Just startlngi interviews with successful 
businessmen and authorities on business trendi; and investigations of 
problems In different areas. Special Issues devoted to careers, travel, 
and the 100 leading black businesses and businessmen are common and 
usually well-tailored to reader needs. For instance, a travel Issue 
features resorts and tours that a black businessman and his family would 
particularly enjoy. 

The monthly focuses for 1975 will continue to encourage the black 
businessman. The January issue will open with an awards issue recogniz- 
ing "those men and women who have shown the most imagination, innovation 
and success in creating and promoting black economic opportunity. The 
February Issue will feature an in-depth look at the medical profession 
and the professional in it. Also, a realistic survey of what it takes to 
get ahead In the world of medicine. The following months will cover an 
investigation of the executive recruiting bualnesfi black salesmen--who 
they are and how they do it, black artists and the investment value of 
art work. 

Like Black Enterprise ^ Essence has bean publishing since 1970, How- 
ever, its editorial concept has changed as often as its editors. Essence's 
original founders had no magazine experience and were initially confused 
about the direction they should take, according to advertising manager 
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Thorn Rlvars. Since EiaenQe was based In New York, where women are very 
fashlon-conseloui, the founders deelded on a fashion amphasls. At this 
timep Ruth M, Ross ymu editor. 

However, In letters to the editor, blaek women said they wanted 
more than a fashion magazine. Essenee also had problems getting fashion 
advertising because it was a monthly with a three month closing date, 
Adverttsera In the trendy fashion Industry were reluctant to finalize 
ads so far In advanee of publication, 

When Ida Lewis took the editorial reins in July 1970, she shifted 
the focus to black awareness. As Rivers tells the story, the readers 
appreciated the new emphailf , but It got little advertising support* 
White advertisers couldn't relate to the book. At the same time, 
readers kept requesting that Essence continue In the same direction, but 
broaden Its format* 

In the summer of 1971, Ida Lewis left Essence for Encore, a new 
black news magazine, and Itercia Gillespie took over. She deoided to 
keep the editorial emphasis on black awareness, but to make Essence a 
full service magazine for black women* Fashion remained a big part of 
the magazine but it also began to Include substantive articles on a 
wide variety of subjects relevant to the lives of black women. 

A booklet published by Essence Coamiunications, Inc., defines the 
editorial objective today, "Essence magazine is a socially aware 
woman's service magazine whose purpose In life is to raise the level 
of expectation of black women and Improve their self-esteem* Essence 
seeks to accomplish this objective by providing Its readers with ar- 
ticles and features which reflect positive self-images* In thls_« 
Essence assists Its readers to achieve a more fulfilled, harmonious life 
style*" 

In her May 1972 "Getting Down" coluran Gillespie wrote, "It Is be- 
cause we have decided not to allow ourselves to be counterfeit women, 
forced through the white Anglo-Saxon cookie cutter America has used on 
all her people, that Essence happened . , , Essence Is not edited for 
those of us who sic back passively, hoping and waiting for a better day* 
It Is edited by and for black women who are working for change now." 

Essence is not a middle of the road magazine. Its editors are not 
afraid to attack social issues and often do so witK righteous Indignation 
and passion* With the occasional exception of editorial pieces, the 
OTltlng is generally straightforward and objective* 

Regular articles offer advice and information on education, careers, 
men and marriage, the black woman and women -s liberation « day care, centers, 
and other subjects of interest to black women* Articles on fashion, 
health, beauty care, food, travel and home furnishing are also carefully 
tailored to the needs and tastes of black women. Other monthly features 
Include reviews of movies, records, plays and books, Che " Essence Woman" 
(profile), "Consumer Corner," "You and Your Children," "Point □£ View," 
and '*Men on Women." This broad format reflects Gillespie's statement 
that " Essence ts striving to become a full service magazine* We wish to 
rejoice in the achievements of our brothers and slsters^'-present the 
Issues that affect our lives, and discuss the problems and search out the 
possible solutions," 

Advertising la one of the biggest problems of black magazines. White 
advertisers tend to limp all black magazines Into one market rather than 
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separating them aGcording to the type of audience they reach. This foifces 
black magazines to compete with each other for advertising dollars* 

Advertisers are often reluctant to use black magazines because they 
claim that they c reach the same cons™er through white media, at a 
lover cost per thousand. They either don't knowj or ignore the fact, 
that the higher cost of reaching the black market Is balanced by a 
higher Incidence of sales results. 

From his study of the black consumer market, Kevin A. Wall predicts 
that the developing consumer behavior of young black families will have 
a big effect on American marketing In the next 10 years. Wall points out 
that young blacks today are living in conditions that increasingly stimu- 
late motivation. They are iettlng higher education, career, and economic 
goals for themselves and their children. He predicts that this Emerging 
middle class will influence the consumer behavior of other blacks who 
follow them up the economic ladder. 

The new patterns will be most significant In market categories with 
great growth potential for blacks, Wall said. He lists houslngj cars, 
medical and personal care, clothing, accessories, home furnishing, home 
food, recreation, travel, liquor^ entertainment, education, banking and 
credit cards as having the most potential* 

Ebony , more than other black magazines has been able to cash in on 
the advertising potential of this growing middle clasSj because It appeals 
primarily to middle class blacks. According to Hayes, 88 per cent of the 
top U*S, advertisers advertise in Ebony , He added that the magazine de- 
pends on advertising for its profits, although revenue from newsstand 
sales and, subscriptions helps defray costs, Itoyes said Ebony Is generally 
60 per cent advertising and 40 per cent editoriai Mterial* Unlike many 
magazines today. Ebony has no Intention of decreasing the amount of ad- 
vertising and passing more costs on_to the reader. The editors are 
satisfied with the existing arrangement and try to maintain a balance 
between the advertising and editorial content. 

When Ebony started in 1945^ it contained no advertising. In 1973, 
its ad revenue "totaled $12^616,929, Of this total $11,153,852 came from 
less than full run ads, and $1,027,039 came from affiliated advertising. 

Ebony ' s biggest product advertisers fall In the area of drugs and 
toiletries. The revenue from this product class totaled $2,502j688 In 
1973, according toe Publisher's Information Bureau . PIB lists revenue 
from consumer services for that year at $1,266,242 and revenue from 
smoking materials at $1,108, 141 * The breakdown In order of decreasing 
revenue is given as follows*, foods and beverages; automotive accessories 
and equipment I apparel, footwear and accessories | entertalraient and amuse- 
ment; household furnishings; Jewelry, optical goods and cameras | sporting 
goods and toys; pets and pet supplies, 

When Ebony first started to carry advertising, it had a real problem 
with the quality of the products being advertised and the ad content« 
Until the magazine established a wide audience , It was forced to accept 
ads from mall order houses and producers of novelties and glRmlcks. In 
1947, the number of reader complaints about Ebony ' s "gutter advertising" 
warranted a reply in the "Baakstage" colinnn of the May issue. The edi- 
tors explained that they had initially rejected such advertising, but 
when they saw that it was accepted by other publications (l,e. Liberty , 
American Weekly , Parade ) ^ they decided they needed the ad dollars too 
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mueh to rafuia. After aeeeptlng the ads, the editors tried, without 
sueciess, to get the advertiiers to tone down the Mpy* Ebony finally 
cancelled one agreement for six more pages of ads. 

The editori wrote, ''In many ways this particular ad typifies the 
problems not only of Ebony , but of all Negro publieations in getting 
decent copy* Many adTOrtlsers believe they must talk down to Negro 
readers and slant their ads accordingly. And because big adTOrtiiers 
of consimer items fall to recognise the immensity of the Negro market ^ 
which far exceeds Canada's total imports from the U.S*^ and are hesi- 
tant to buy space from colored newspapers and magazines, these publica- 
tions must depend on Class B and Class C accouata." 

Editor Nipaon said Ebony no longer has a problem with ads talking 
down to readers. Instead, advertisers try too hard to "blackenlEe" 
their ads with slang. Nipaon said the slang can be effective but often 
Is notp because black slang differs greatly according to age, locale 
and education. He added that Ebony requires certain standards of de* 
cency and quality in its advertising todays but that the magaEine could 
be rougher on copy* However, even today. Ebony can^t always afford to 
turn down an ad. 

Ebony ' s ad photos have changed significantly in its 20 years of 
publication. In a study of Ebony ' s advertislngi Ronald Gei^er made 
some interesting discoveries about the ddels used between 1960 and 1969. 
Gelger came to fc ir basic conslusions: -he frequency of light-skinned 
black models was significantly lower . "69 than in 1960| the fre* 
quency of dark-skinned black models was B^gnlficantly greater in 1969^ 
the frequency of white model ad s wag si gnificantly _less_in l 
frequency of mixed model ads was significantly greater In 1969. This 
shift in model types might be related to the editorial shift during 
this same period. As Ebony moved away from white values as a result of 
the civil rights movement and growing racial pride ^ the move was re- 
flected in its advertising through the use of models who exemplified 
black, rather than white standards of beauty. 

Black Enterprise and Essence didn't face quite the same advertising 
problems as Ebony because they started publishing in 1970, affier black 
values and a black identity had been established. Itowever, Bob Imbriano 
of Black Enterprise voiced a coHronly heard complaint among black editors $ 
"Advertisers tend to look at Black people as some so^'t of monolithic 
group." He said there is not a single black market, and current adver- 
tising strategy towards black people is invalid. 

Despite these problems. Black Enterprisa has enloved a significant 
increase in ad revenue over a five-year period. According to Imbriano, 
advertising revenue for the first year was approximtely $1 million* In 
1972 it was $1,874,301, and in 1973 it reached $2,626,677, according to 
PIB. 

Imbriano added that Black Entegpriss has always had a large nimber 
of corporate advertisers. A breakdown of adyertlalngbyfp 
to bear this out. In 1973, Black Enterprise Wllec ted thei m 
from consTOer services-- $378, 805. SiBoklng- 
$375,873, follo^d by automotive accessories and iquip^ 
According to PIB the remainder In order of decreasing: revenue^^^ 
of: sporting goods and equipment | ^pds and tfsyeragMi optical 
goods and cameras; apparel, footwear and acc€SSotieB;>drugs and tollatrlas 



and household furnishings. 

The magaiine usad to list Its major advertisers as Araeriean Airlines » 
Coca-Cola, Brown and Wllll^son, Carter-Wallace ^ Faberge^ Ford Motor Co*, 
Liggit 6i Meyers, and Phillip Morris* Today ^ that list is mueh longer and 
more diversified , Liquor and cigarette ads are frequent as are large 
automobile ads for luxury^type cars* As Imbrlano stated, there Is a pre- 
dominance of corporate advertising such as I^, oil companieij investment 
Gompanles, etc, 

Bjlack Enterprise generally uses black models or none at all in Its 
ads* There Is little evidence of slang, or particularly black figures of 
speech in the ad copy. It seems to be more business than black-oriented. 
For instance, an ad for a consulting agency in the November 1974 issue 
read, *'You may be giving the goverrnflent money the government wants you to 
keep," The rest of the copy vent on to explain hew the agency could save 
the businessman money. An airlines ad in the October 1970 Issue read^ 
"Maybe the best way to take care of your buslnesi la to get away from It," 
Again, the appeal was to the reader ^s a businessman rather than as a 
black person* Imbrlano prifdlcted that as Black gntgrprise acquires more 
readers in corporations and the professions, the ads will become even more 
sophisticated In their content and appeal* 

The advertising budget at Essence Is improving according to ad manager 
Rivers, He said advertisers are becoming more aware and more willing to 
take advantage of the black consumer. He added that with money becoming 
tighter, advertisers are trying more than ever to reach as many people as 
possible with a small advertising budget* and they're doing this with 
^. spec lallzed^magazlnes with .well-def in audiences* .^^..^..^^.^.^^^^^.^^^...^^.^ 

Stilly Essence^ has its problems $ and they sound familiar* Advertisers 
vho treat blacks as one market and agencies which don't even have "black 
budgets" are two. Rivers also complained that advertisers think they can 
effectively reach blacks through the white medlar so they don't advertise 
with the black press ^ "even though Black women buy a lot more things pro- 
portionately than whites," He continued "Blacks overconsume on personal 
hygiene products but you dpn*t see that much advertising aimed at the black 
consumer. " 

Getting advertisers to use black models used to be a problemi said 
Rivers I because it costs about $10^000 to create a new ad* Now^ advertisers 
are beginning to realise that to be effective, the ad format must be 
acceptable to the consumer* Essence accepts integrated or product ads, but 
the general policy is to refuse ads which use only white models* Rivers 
said he has no great problem with ad copy as a lot of companias are using 
black agencies to reach th^black consimier* He added that Essance uses 
more white than black agencies because there are more of them| alsO| black 
agencies tend to be smaller and locally oriented. 

Essence usually has a 60i40 ad/edltorial ratio, according to Rivera. 
It fluctuates according to the slie of the book. An issue of Essence 
averages 96 pages; however, the August 1974 issue was only 80 pagesi as 
there wasn't enough advertising to cover a larger book« An advertising 
pamphlet published by Essence claims that ad revanua was up 50 per cant In 
1974 and that cosmetics, toiletries and fragrance sales aontlnue to be lead^ 
Ing contributors, accounting for 42 per cant of galas. 

In view of the increasing ad revenue for these thraa black magaElnas^ 
perhaps advertisers are at last beginning to recognise the potential of the 
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blaek marked Market researeh and eonmunlcatlons expert Dr, Lionel 
C. Barrowj Jr. says "It la no longer posstbls— If It e^rer was In 
Amarlea--for marketing or advertising eKeeutlves to think of a single 
maas market for all products Barrow aald a segmented approaeh to 
markating is desirable If the potential sapaents arei 1) easily 
reeognizedj 2) reaaonably large and If 3} ^he conaumptlon patterns 
differ aubstantiallyp or the reaaons for conaOTiing differ draatleally 
between groups i or the language or taages used differ. 

Barrow contends that blaeka meet these oondltlons* "That blaoks 
are an easily reeogniEed group in the U*Ss goes without saying^" he 
said* And "Blacks today repreient at least a $46 billion market^ an ' 
income greater than that of all but sIk nations In the world," He added 
that almost 28 per cent of black families earn $10sOOO or more^ with 
10,6 per cent at the |15,000 or more lewl* Barrow pointed out that 
this earning level has been reached primarily because the black wife 
also works. Differences In conaumptlon patteCTia and language dlfferances 
between black and white people fulfills the third condition* 

Black magazines' refusal to run ads with all-white models is in- 
telligent and Justifiable according to Barrow's theories* "The wrong 
way to use Black models are all around us," said Barrow, "using white 
models or simply replacing them with Black models but continuing to use 
the same themes and/or situations without having conducted any research 
to determine whether or not said themes or situations are understood In 
the smne manner or acceptable to a black audienoes" Barrow cites a lack 
of research and a lack of "know-how" on the part of the white Greatlve 
groups to which accounts are usually assigned as the major problems in 
reaching the black consimer* He advlaea advertisers to put more money 
and time into market research and to hire cmpetent minority talent in 
order to reach the great advertising potential of the black market. 

The black magazine reader Is changing^ Blacks today are more edu- 
cated; they have greater cultural opportunities and they demand more from 
their magazines, Reginald Hayes claims that Ebony 's audience changed more 
in the last 15 years than it did in the previous 100* "S^e have a younger, 
more fluent » better educated, more mobile audience than before," said 
Hayes, He added that the nitt^er of blacks in college doubled in the last 
five years and that the mdian annual family income of Ebony readers is 
about $8,700 today compared to $4,000 when Ebony began. ^ also cited 
1971 U.S. Census statistics which indicate the total black population is 
younger than the total white population. For example, the 1971 median 
age of black males was 2l»l yearsi for white maleSj it was 27«7 years. 
The median age of black females in 1971 was 23,6 years and for white 
females, 30 •4 years. 

Ebony has always been sensitive to Its readers because of its edi- 
torial concept. According to publisher Johnson, "Over the years. Ebony 
has changed with the changing aspirations of its readers. Blacks have 
become more aggressive in all areas of American life, and Ebony has 
broadened its format to reflect the contemporary aspirations of Its 
readers," 

In 1973, the editors contracted Daniel Yahkelovich, Inc., to inves- 
tigate the outlook, attitudes and coimltments of the black conununlty and 
to determine the extent to which Ebony readers are representative of the 
black community in these respects. The results indicated that Ebony Is 
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succaedlng in Its editorial objective. 

Aecordtng to the Yankelovlch study, each of the four major trends 
occupying the black comiunlty ean be found- -manifested in the same manner 
and to the same degree* •among regular Ebony readers. Second , while the 
black coimnunl&y watches television^ listens to radio and reads mais publl- 
cattonSj its closest ties and relationships are with Its own black media* 
The "empathy" the black consnunity feels towards black media far out- 
distances any of their feelings towards other media. Third, both Ebony 
and black radio enjoy a somewhat better reputation in the black conmiunity 
than local black newspapers* Fourth, Eb p ny * s regular readers give it a 
somewhat higher rating on the key empathy issue than they accord even the 
other black media* And finally, the empathy that Ebony readers feel with 
the tnagailne Is baied on a strong , confident feeling that the magazine is 
relevant, talks their language^ deals with the things that are Important, 
and understands and represants black society. 

Ebony * a success at representing the black eomunlty may account for 
Its Increasing circulation. The average total paid circulation for the 
12 months ending December 31, 1955 , was 434,336, according to tte gamine 
Circulation and Rate Trends 1940-1971 ^ Subscriptions accounted for 13.5 
per cent of the total and newsstand sales for 86.2 per cent. In 1965, 
the total paid circulation was 820|892. Subscriptions accounted for 
71.3 par cent and newsstand sales for 28.5 per cent. This turn toward 
subscription sales was probably a result of Johnson's daclslon In the mid** 
50 's to stop sensationalizing and create a general Interest family maga^ 
ztne with a hea^ subscription rate. In 1973, the average total paid 
circulation reached 1,261,351 with 20.4 per cant iubscrlptlon and 79.6 
per cent newsstand sales. 

Black Enterprise Is presently conducting a demographic survey accord-* 
Ing to Imbrlano, so it Is Impossible to give atatlsttcs on Its audience 
here. Generally speaking, readers of Black Enterprise Include black 
businessmen, blacks Interested In getting Into business, and students. 
They are self-^motlvated and usually have at least a high school education 
and often a college degree g As of August 1, 1974 the circulation was 
165,000. 

Essence is directed to the young, urban, black female market* Accord- 
Ing to a study conducted for Essence by Erdos and Morgan In 1973, the maga- 
zine is reaching the readers It desires. "The Essence Woman as defined 
by Erdos and Morgan, Is "a young, black lady In her lata twantlai, with 
CQllege education. The head of the household Is employed In business or 
government; many are profeisionals^ Her household Income Is hlghar than 
the average for the country as a whole." Erdos and Itorgan further describe 
"The Esiejice Woman" as an avid consisner. "Sha usas many kinds of beauty 
and persofial care aids and she Is a frequent usar of sevaral of tham, 
usually buying the leading brands," "She and/or har ftotly own sevaral 
cars and appliances, they patronize departaiant stores and sha makes, or 
helps to make most of the buying decisions," In addition, "She enjoys 
such good things In life as travel and othar leisure time activities*" 

Essence Ma^aElne't Basic Damo^raphlcs 



Age I 
18-24 



35.5% 
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25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



31.3% 

21% 

7.9% 



Median liousehold Income: $11,400 

Marical meatus: kl% married, 35% single, 167^ wldc^wtujj Rt!parnLud 
or dlvDrced 

887e high school graduates, 647s attended college 
95% are employed 

90% llva In top Nielsen -0 D.M.A. 

857a skilled, clerical, professional ^ business occupations 
857e of marrted have children under 11 in household 

The favorite editorial pieces of Essence readers are: Fashion-- 
45 per centj Essence Woman- ^45 per cent, Beauty--39 per cent. Civil 
Rights--34 per cent, and Health-^33 per cent, "An advertiser is not 
going to reach her in Cosn^politan (read by 17,8 per cent of the 
Essence subscribers) or Glamour (20,9 par cent) or Mademoisalle (10*5 
per cent). Her address--and her heart*-are here. In Essence . 

Although it has a guaranteed circulation of 450i000 (up from 
250^000 in 1973), Essence claims a readership of mora than 2,000,000, 
Its newsstand sales Increased from 68,000 monthly to 100,000 (up 47 
per cent) for 1974, According to Audit Bureau of Circulation's 
"Fas Fax," Essence Is the fastest growing women's magazine in the U,S., 
and the third fastest growing magazine in all categories. 

It is difficult to compare Ebony and Essence to similar white 
magazines because there really are none. Since the demise of Ij^jge 
and Look , there are no general interest ^ pictorial magaElnes like 
Ebony among the white media. According to Hayes, the closest compari- 
son would be Time and Newsweek , which also carry stories about the 
Black middle class* Aside from the obvious differences in size and 
layout^ Ebony primarily differs from Time and Newsweek In its adi- 
torlal approach. When Ebony covers a Black-orlanted news event, it 
does it from a positive. Black parspective, whereas Time and Newsweek 
approach the story with the built-in prejudices (and objectivity^ upon 
occasion) of the white media. Therefore, the emphasis in each story 
can be quite different. 

Although Essence resembles white woman's magazines in format. 
Rivers said it has no real white counterpart. Essence Is a comblna* 
tlon of the sex in Cosmopolitan , the beauty in Glamour and the practi- 
cality in Family Circle with a strong political amphasls. It is the 
only eKlsting magazine for Black women and therefore has tc perfom 
the functions of all the woman's magazines in the white media. The 
primary difference * however, is Essence 's strong social conscience 
and almost militant editorial position. Women's magazinas, with the 
exception of Ms , ^ seldom invade the area of social injustice with such 
a well-defined editorial policy. 

Black Enterprise can probably best be compared to Buslne^ss Week as 
both are general business magazines. However, this focus was by choice 
for Buslne s_5_ Week and by necessity for Black _Ente_rprlse_ , Because it is 
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the only business magazine for Blacks, Black Enterpglse editors must try 
and please everyone, Blaok Enterprlia Is alio morm of a buaiiteas feature 
magazine, aceordlng to Ind^rtano, 'iJa deal in personalities fflore than 
other buslnass inagazines," he said. 

This is in the process of changing^ as are quite a few things at 
Black Enterprise , The magazine has experleneed a major staff turnover 
in the last year, and It Is still trying to eatabllsh directions for the 
future, Imbrlano said a definite format for the next few years is still 
being discussed although whatever the outcomes ■'We want to retain our own 
image*" As of December 1974^ the staff was trying to figure out the 
budget, 

Imbrlano said one of the magazine's major problems Is lack of 
sufficient staff members to do the job right. The editorial staff 
presently consists of nine persons , said Imbrlano , two of whom are 
writers. He added that it Is difficult to coste up with data for many 
stories and the staff Is too small to permit much original research, 
Imbrlano said that he needs four or five writers to do a good Job, 

He cited several changes for Black Enterprise In the near future, 
primarily In Its visual concept. First of all, the magazine will use a 
larger body type than its present elght-on*ten Vega, Itttrlano thinks 
switching to a nlne-on-eleven Times Roman will Mke the magaEine easier 
to read. The magazine will also begin to use concept photography ^ ex- 
pressing abstract Ideas through photographs, InArlano said none of the 
other Black magazines currently use It^ He also hopes to use more and 
better color pictures. 

In the editorial departtnent ^ Imbrlano said he plans to use more short, 
crisp, concise articles, "A lot of our stories read like they were written 
for a school paper," he said. He hopes that this and more colorful writing 
will pick up the tempo of the magazine. And finally, he wants to abandon 
much of the general, overview type stories the magazine has featured In the 
past. In favor of in-depth. Investigative writing, "Before, we were trying 
to tell people what to do because they needed the Information,-' he said. 
The reader has changed somewhat now, and Black En t e rprl s e must change with 
him. 

Imbrlano sees advertising and personnel as the gveatest problems of 
Black magazines today. He said that Black magaitnes only recently were 
able to publish and that there are not enough good, qualified Black writers, 
reporters and editors to serve the needs of the Black population # 

Hayes also labeled advertising as a grave problem. He said that maga- 
zines rest on a thre#*legged stool of adverclslng, circulation and editorial 
policy and "something always needs adjusting^" So far. Ebony has been able 
to sustain Its position as a viable advertising vehicle, but Hayes com^ 
plained that Bbonv is not sel£-su££lalent Its financial position depends 
too much on advertising, 

Hayes said that Black magazines are more vulnerable to economic trends 
than the white media, that Black magaElnes are unable to sustain economic 
shocks over a long period of tlM. Like most magazines, Ebony la feeling 
the current economic crunch, Hayes said that when he sends letters to 
former subscribers asking why they didn't renew this year, 75 per cent 
reply that they wanted to but Just didn't have the money « nevertheless ^ 
Ebony 1^ still in a sound financial posltloni according to Hayes, and has re* 
covered from a 1973 slumps 
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As far as the future is concerned , Hayes said Ebony will pursue 
Its t*dltorial goal "to mirror the Black experience," Over the last ten 
years J the magazine has put a lot of emphasis on Black identity, history, 
and heritage. Hayes predicted the magazine will move away from this as 
the concerns of the Black population are changing. He cited declining 
enrollment in Black studies at the nation's universities as evidence of 
this trend, "The pendulum swings boch ways^" said Hayes, "We've gone 
through integration^ liberation and separatism,,,! think the next move 
for Blacks in America is consolidation. Someone has to sit down now 
and assess our position," Whatever that position may be, the editors 
are determined to reflect It in the pages of Ebony , 

No major changes are In the near future for Essence ^ according to 
Rivers J although the number of pages will probably Increase* The average 
right now is 96 pages and the editors would like to increase It to 123, 
Rivers predicted that while Essence will remain the same, the company 
will launch other magazines - a Black Seventeen for Instance, 

"Things are working, but things aren't working the way we'd like 
for them to be working," said Rivers, 'Ve still have to bang on too 
many doors," referring to advertising. He too^ cited personnel and ad- 
vertising as the greatest problems In Black publishing* Said Rivers, 
"The money's the whole thing." 

Although the world of ralnorlty publishing has changed considerably 
since the day when John H* Johnson borrowed a few hundred dollars from 
his mother to launch Ebony ^ all of the needs of the Black population are 
not being met. And how can theyj when there are approximately 20 maga- 
zines for some 20 million people? The audiencee of Black magaElnea like 
Ebony a Essence and Black Enterprige are too diverse, creating great 
problems in establishing editorial goals. As Rivers said of Essence ^ 
"We think we have a pretty captive audience," Rivers added that Essence 
can't possibly satisfy all of its readers' needs| the editors have to 
decide what they want to do and hope enough readers are satisfied. 

The need for Black magaslnes is greater today than aver before, 
said Rivers^ because the Black population Is more educated, and as 
people acquire more education^ they read more and watch less television. 
Rivers also said the white media seems to have become more responsive 
and objective in Its treatment of Blacks | he attributed this to the Black 
press. When the white media was confronted with the success of Black 
magaElnes like Essence ^ it started featuring Blacks on covers, In ads 
and In articles In an attempt to regain some of the ad revenue It lost 
to the Black press, 

Hayes also feels the need for Black magazines still eKistSi and 
will continue to eKlst for some time, "The white press doesn't have the 
guts to write about Black people ," he said* "Their readers don't want to 
show examples of Black achievement in all areas of life* We had to do 
this because the whlte**oriented media consistently refused to do this," 
He added s '*We've often said that If Ebony didn't exist, someone would 
have to publish it*" 

If the establistaent press is beginning to cover the interests of 
Black people and treat them more objectively, one wonders if there will 
always be a need for Blaek-orlented magazines like Ebony , Essence , and 
Black Enterprise , Is it possible that they would cease publication or 
evolve a non-racially oriented editorial focus? Reginald Hayes answers 



tlu' question tlits wayt ''When Time magazine becomes a magazine which deals 
with Klack people... 
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Avoiding the Image of "House Organs" i 
Elks Magftgtna , Klwanls MagaElne . The Rotarlan 
by Arllne L, Datu 



Publicationa such as Elks ^fagazlne ^ Klwanls, JlagaE Ine ^ and Rotarlan 
are not to be mistaken as ordinary house organs providing news portinenC 
only to their respective drganlEations* Each one was first publishod 
between 1910 and 1925* The first Issue of Elks Magazine stated that it 
was not to be "a mere bulletin or calendar of events, but a vigorous , 
high class p literary and fraternal Journal the contents of which will 
render it worthy of a place upon any library table,"! xhe other two 
publlcatiDns^ In their first few years, served primarily to convey 
association news to members. But gradually the function of each was ex-^ 
panded and more broadly defined. The original editor of The Rotarlan , 
Chesley Perry * early realized "that a publication devoted entirely to 
Rotary matters would lead to a narrowing point of view in the members 
of an organization with the avowed purpose of striving for a broader 
outlook,"^ During the 1918 annual Kiwanis convention, one member noted 
to the assembly that their magazine "must be a journal of high standard. 
It must be professionally edited, and must not be political, personal, 
narrow j or sectional- "^ 

So It Is, these magazines today balance association news with 
articles and features appealing to the general public. Among them there 
are many similarities. Like other magazine publications, they all carry 
advertising* Essentially^ each has a controlled circulation composed 
primarily ofr its particular organization's members. In their development, 
they all went through several physical changes, each working toward the 
same goal-- to provide a more attractive and up«to-date publication* But 
whatever similarities they may share, each has eitabllahed a distinct 
concept and personality in serving and catering to the Interests of its 
Q%m particular audience. - ' 

Elks Magazine was -.established „ln 1922^ as^ the-..of 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks*. Its concept then and 
now is "to reflect the great cotmunlty services of the lodges as well as 
the national scope of the order"^ and to provide thought-^provoking, en- 
tertaining general Interest articles. Its very first Issue carried a 
general Interest feature* Issues throughout the 1930 *s and 40 's carried 
as many as 80 to 90 pages of feature articles and association news* Color 
was Introduced in the mid 1940' s but used sparingly. By the I950's, the 
magazlne^had dropped to an average of - 55 pagas r - Advartlslng-aecounted ~ ^ 
for 40 per cent of content. Twenty per cent was devoted to departments 
and coltunns* The remaining pages were almost equally split between 
association news and general Interest features* Feature articles ran 
2500 to 3000 words. 



The scope of general interest material from 1950 to 1970 has been 
very broad and has Included fiction (short stories), articles on sports, 
business, current eventSi and adventure stories* Titles of a few arei 
"Knight of the Plains" a history of horses in the West| "Baseball's 
Hall of Fame"! "Northwest Territory and the Yukon: Land of Mystery"; 
"Basketball's Storybook Champs'!; "Small Stake in Big Business"; "Turmoil 
in the Near East*" 

Today, Elks Magazine runs from 52 to 68 pages* Forty-five to fifty 
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per cunt of this Is adverClslng* Daparcments and columns represent 14 
per cunt, Theso Include letters to the editor, eolunrni on sportas 
business I and gardening, and an edttorlal page, Assoelation news and 
general interest features receive a little less than 20 per cent each* 
Articles cover a range of interests, usually on what is most current or 
entertaining. 

Some of these are: "ERTSi Earth Resource Technology Satellite"; 
"panted* Veterinarians"; "Beef alp"; "The General and the Pirate" - 
Andrew Jackson and Jean Laflttei Indonesia "Land of the Never Ending 
Summer*" Other articles have dealt with conversion to the metric system, 
taxes for shoplifting, continuing education for the elderly, fighting 
forest fires, patents for new Inventions, Short-story fiction also 
appears quite frequently on editorial feature pages* 

Elks Magazine uses four-color photographs as wall as lllustrattons 
for its covers* Four^color Is not used In the body; one-color lllustra- 
tlohs appear occasionally. Feature layouts are attractive but use very 
few photographs and are set in three columns* There is no distinct 
section of editorial feature Mtertal because articles are not groupe ' 
together* Space is alternately given over to departments and columns or 
association news. Pages devoted to the association vary often Include 
a large number of black and white photographs showing groups of people. 
Layouts for these pages aren't as attractive as feature pages and look 
more cluttered. Goluims and departments use the same distinctive head- 
line type, but type size for body copy is smaller than that used for the 
rest of the magazine. Copy looks cramped and Is not as easy to read* 
Advertising runs throughout the magazine, both In columns and on full 
pages. A multi-page spread of advertising occurs near the middle of the 
book. 

General Manager William Magrath, who joined the magazine's staff In 
1927 and moved to his present position in 1952, feels that the Elks 
publication Is a "leader In the fraternal field," Magrath's job is to 
-oversee -the entire edttorlal and-ad 
no editor as such. Articles editor, D, J* Herda, functions In that 
capacity. It Is his job to coordinate layout and editorial cbhtent of 
the magazine. He and Magrath together decide on the kinds of feature 
articles that will go into each issue* 

After serving 23 years on the magazine, Magrath has very definite 
ideas about its character and approach* He feels It should publish ar^ 
tides which look ahead and anticipate trends* He maintains Elks Magazine 
has cons is tent ly kept readers well Informed on upcoming Issues and 'events r 
An Important consideration Is the readability of the magazine, Magrath 
believes that most of the readers do not want articles that are too In- 
tellectual or high brow* "They read the magazine for relaxation and en* 
tertalnment," Editorial content should therefore be "easily assimilated*" 
Positive reader response through letters has convinced Jfagrath that he is 
right. 

Another point Magrath makes is that because the magazine was aSf- 
tabllshed as "a coninon line of eonmuntcatlon for members," each of them 
has a right to some exposure In the Mgazlne, Thus, pictures which are 
sent in by local Elks lodges are often published. 

Magrath explains that editorial content has changed Its focus in re- 
cent years* The trend now Is not only to entertain but to educate the 
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reader thrQUgh more infomuLtlve and in»d@pch articlss. But the magazine 
still avoids aontraverBlal Issues as well as politics and religion. 
Herda notas other reeent changes In the nagaElney specifically in layout 
and design* He feels they're ''unified and more pleasing*" Magrath says 
he would like to see more color in the magaEinei but there isn't enough 
money presently* 

The magazine has a Publication Conmission, somewhat^li^a^a aboard 
of directors p made up of Elks members* But the comnlsslon screens none 
of the editorial material, and the organization exerts no direct control 
over magazine content* Aacording to Magrathi that is left entirely to 
the discretion of the magazine staff. He says there has never been any 
conflict since the goals of the staff coincide with the goals of the 
organization. 

Besides Magrath and Herdai the magazine staff Includes a fraternal 
news editor^ an art director, and two assistants* Most of the feature 
articles are written by regular outside contributors* Fraternal news Is 
staff-written* 

According to a 1974 Starch Primary Magazine Audience Report for 
Elks Magazine ^ median Income of readers is $14,085 with 17 per cent mak-^ 
ing $25,000 and over* ^fedlan age la 52.8* Eighty-one per cent are 
married* A little over 45 per cent are college educated. Professionals 
and executives comprise 45,9 per cent of the readars* Distribution of 
readership Is almost evenly split between thoie living In the metropolis 
tan and non-metropolitan .areas* 

In the areas of greatest consianer eKpendl tares: 77.2 per cent are 
homeowners; 69.2 per cent own power lawn mowers* 93.2 per cent have cars; 
63.9 per cent have credit cards | 57,6 per cent indulge in vacation travel; 
64*7 per cent own a color television; 40*4 per cent like to fish; 80.8 
per cent drink alcoholic beveragai; 44 per cent are cigarette smokers. 

Average total paid circulation for 1973 was l|^^ 
eluded membership as well as 163 individual subscriptions, GlrculatlDn 
has- shown-no-signif leant -lncreases-^ln-the-past-^£our--y 
scrlptlon price for one year is $2.00. Members pay $1*00 which is In- 
cluded in their dues. 

The magazine is supported through organization funds as well as 
through subscriptions and advertising. According t© advertising manager 
Jack Ryan, ad revenues have risen steadily since 1939, In 1973, total 
advertising revenue reached $900,000; this year's figures are around > 
$1,000,000. .Greatest amount of revenue comes from direct response ad- . 
^ ve r t i s e r s i Ins uranc e companle &\ b us Ine s s e qulpmen t ^ c ompanle s 7 "and " ad - " -~ 
vertlsers for business opportunities and ventures, ^ 

Advertising rates will go up 10 per cent neKt year beaause of 
paper and production costs, ^ Present cos', for one page j black and 
white is $4,050; four-color Is $4,650. S^iltt runs and regional editions 
for the western, central, and eastern sectors are also available, A 
separate rate card for the mail order or "Elks Family Shopper" section 
Is also sent to advertisers,. Promotion includes three four-page bro- 
chures directed to advertisers In the travel, sports and recreation, 
and small business market. Ad reprjisentatlves are located In New York 
and Los Angeles* 

Klwanls Magazine first appeared In 1918 as a 24-page newsletter 
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for the Kiwanla organisation. Its first editor^ up until 1949| wai Ro€ 
Fulkerson. ttie publication went through a gradual evolution beginning 
In the 1920 's when It printed an artlale from ita flrat non**staff con- 
tributor. Ha was a Kiwanls me^er. By the 1940's, the magaElna was 
accepting articles froni people who were, not Kiwanls members but were In 
related service-oriented fields. It wasn't until 10 years later that 
the first general Interest features, written by free-lance writers ^ be- 
gan to appear* 

The tnagaElnej at the time, was 48 pages. A little more than 40 per 
cent was devoted to general interest features ^ 20 per cent to advertis- 
ing, and the rest went to association news. Length of features varied 
from 2500 to 3000 words* Today the magazine Is still 48 pages* It is 
published monthly except for the December- January and July^August com- 
bined issues* It Is edited for business and professional men In com- 
munity affairs and for their families. From the time It first appeared, 
the underlying concept of the magazine has been service to the cotranunity* 
Articles published In the magazine fall Into two categories i "serious" 
and "light" nonflctlon. Those appearing through the 1950 's and 60 dealt 
with hospital mental wards ^ air pollution, crime In prison i jury duty and 
on the lighter side, the game of marbles ^ parlor games, how to oope with 
a bore. Some of the more recent articles have been concerned with noise 
pollution, business arbitration, diplomatto kidnappings, methadone 
maintenance treatment j the 4-day, 40-hour workweek and new trends in 
health care. 

Advertising now takes up 35-40 per cent of the magazine, association 
news is limited to 20 per cent, and 40 per cent is still devoted to feature 
articles. The magazine, today. Is quite attractive and sophisticated In 
appearance. Four-color Is used on the cover and Inside the magazine. 
Cover subjects are Interesting and attention-gettingp and usually tie in 
to one of the features* Cover logo as well as Inside column logos are 
bold and strong In character. Pages are attractively laid out with Im- 
aglnative^illustratlons-and-good-blaok-and-whlte-photogra 
Illustrations are used for features which are set In three colunms. Well- 
balanced use of ^'hlte space contributes to a clean, uncluttered look. 
Advertising Is carried in the front and back of the book, leaving the 
midsection for purely editorial feature material, Bie only flaw In 
appearance. If it can be called that, Is the small mount of leading be- 
tween lines of print, making copy difficult to read, 

Dave Williams Is editor of Kiwanls Magaalne * He originally, came to 
work for the publication In 1970 as assistant editor, assimilnghla present 
dutlt-B in February 1974. Williams directs much of his energy arid talent 
Coward creating "strictly a reader's magazine." Each Issue carries approx- 
imately five feature articles, but Williams would like to have at least one 
more. The major problem Is page limitation he says-- the magazine should 
be expanded to 56-64 pages* 

Although the publication has coBmltments to promoting Kiwanls' pro- 
grams and activities, WllllMS feels there should be "southing Ihat makes 
the reader open the magazine*" The general Interest articles, he says^ 
are vital in marshaling readership for Kiwanls Issues, But rising costs 
prevent any such changes In the near future. 

In determining what kind of articles will go into the magazine, 
Williams says he has no problem with organizational control. '*We want to 
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preserve what we have* We have the same goal| and we're not ioing to 
run anychlng they don't want," R, p, Merrldew, who holds the title of 
cKticutlve editor and Is a Klwanla member, serves as an advisor to the 
magazine staff* As the organisation's representative, he has final say 
on what articles will go into the magaElne* 

As an Indication of the magaElne's suecess ffinong readers, Williams 
notes it has a high passion rate. He receives letters from members' 
wives and schoolchildren, commenting on feature material « He says 
Kiwanls also urges members to promote the magazine through gift sub- 
scriptions for schools and libraries, 

Williams and two asslatant editors make up the editorial staf.P; 
three people are In art and production. Feature articles are written 
by a dosen regular outside contributors* The preferred length for 
articles is 2000 to 2500 words. Payment ranges from $200 to $500 de- 
pending on quality, length, and demand for the material. Writer 
specifications atatei 

In all cases, treatment must be objective and ln*depth, and 
each major point should be substantiated by Illustrative ex- 
amples and quotes from persons Involved in the subject or 
qualified to speak on It, both pro and con* The question 
*'why" should be as important as "what," and perceptive 
analysis and balanced treatment are strongly valued. Serious 
articles should avoid intrusions of the writer's personal 
opinions. 

According to a 1973 Target Group Index (TGI) SUnmary Report pro- 
filing the readers of Kiwanls Magazine s 87 per cent of the respondants 
are married; 21 per cent are professionals i 25*8 per cent are manager/ 
prDprletors; 24.8 per cer.t have Incomes between $i5p000-$24j999| 75*6 ^ 
per cent own their own homes; 27.8 per cent have homes valued between 
$r5V000-$247999| 50. S^per^cent^read mag 
other media. 

In the area of consimier expenditures* 24*5 per cent own two cars; 
31 per cent travel for business /personal reasons* 67.6 per cent have 
medical /hospital Insurance | 54.7 per cent have home Insurance | 68*4 
per cent use credit cards; 18.9 per cent are members in country clubs. 

Average total paid circulation for Kiwanls Magazine as of June 
1974 is 268,562*9 thtm Includes membership subscrtpttons, 12,349 from 
Canadian members, as well as 14,037 bulk and 70 Indiv^ldual suti scrip* 
tions. Cost for one year Is $2,50, members pay $2 « 00 which la in 
addition to club dues. Increases in circulation over the past three 
years have been Insignificant* 

Kiwanls ^Includes the magazine In its annual budget* Other sources 
of income for the magazine are subscriptions and advertising revenue* 
It is not published for profit. In 1973, a total of 150 pages of ad* 
vertlslng were run with gross revenue Mounting to $244,000,^0 
According to advertising manager, Burt Harris, ad revenues have gone 
up consistently in the past 10 years* One reason for this, he eKplains, 
is a "reallghment of sales objectives and a more aggressive knock*on* 
doors approach*" 

It also appears, however, that advertising rates have gone up. In 
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19729 totmi ad pages run was 167 with groaa revenues mt $210|000, The 
present rates for a one-page black and white ad Is |l|450--for four- 
oolorj the cost is $2,400. Regional editions^ split runs and Inserts 
are also available. Tobacco, liquor , and phamaoeutleal advertising Is 
not accepted* Advertisers using the greatest nun^er of pages are 
business equlpment/servlGes, insuranoe Investment, travel, govermnent/ 
clvlCj household and wearing apparel. 

Promotions Include subscription to TQI| a demographie survey made 
available to advertising agencies, and ads run in the Standard Rate and 
Data Service catalogs* Flvfe advertising representatives are located in 
New York, Florida, and California* 

The Rotarian vas first published in January 1911 as a 12«page news- 
paper, then called The National Rotarian . At the time, editor Chealey 
Perry noted, "This little journal is an eKperiment. ..it was rather 
hurriedly thrown together and la suseeptlble of many improvements if 
we are encouraged to get out anothet Issue*"!! Issues later, the 

publication adopted a magazine format. Thm following year. Perry 
approached Rotary' s founder, Paul Harris, with the question "of de- 
voting considerable space to matters of general intereste" His purpose 
was to "enlighten members" on subjects "pertaining to public affairs or 
the welfare of the conmunlty and the nation." 

Ghesley felt this was vital to the furtherance of Rotary goals which 
were then and still are today (1) the advancement of intematlonal under* 
standing; (2) better vocational relationships; (3) better coimuntty life 
and (4) better human relationships* These four areas are Inherent to the 
magaaine'a editorial concept. 

The magazine progressed rapidly under subsequent editors* The first 
four-color cover appeared In 1924, regular use of full color came in the 
late 1930'i, and In 1933 the Spanish edition Revista Rotarla was es- 
tablished. 

"^In" the 1950 's;— the 
his guidance j the magazine underwent several physical changes to become 
essentially the magazine it is today. He retired as editor in 1973* 

Through the 1950*s-l960's^ the magazine was 64-78 pages. Association 
news represented 40 per cent of editorial content* Advertising's share 
was 10 per cent. Fifty per cent was devoted to general Interest features 
which were 2000 to 2500 words* Articles were predominatly intematlonal 
In scope, several slanted toward the theme of "service." These dealt 
wlthi peaceful uses of atomic energy (after HlMShl Kerplng the 
blind, orphans in Korea, the European coTOon market, ecology /conservation, 
the World Health Organization, There were also several special Issues 
highlighting different countries, peoples, and cultures. Other features 
concerned mountain climbing, new uses for closed circuit television, 
community theatre, preparing children for college* Some contributors were 
well-known personalities such as actress Itelen Itoyes, Pulitzer Prize 
, winning author William Saroyan, or Sir John Hunt, leader of the 1953 Mt* 
Everest Expedition, 

Today The Rotarlari runs an average of 56 pages* Twenty-five to 35 
per cent of that is advertising. Close to 30 per cent Is association 
news, and 40 per cent Is general Interest features. In keeping with the 
concept to promote international understanding and brotherhood, some of 
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the magazine'e recent articles werei *^ar, Peacfii and the U,N,"; 
"Journey Between Two Chlnae"; *'HumanlEtng the Earth J* 

Special Issues have been devoted to four or five features oni 
"This Hungry World"; "Alcoholism- Problem and Progress"; "Earthi 
Toward Ruin or Renaiisance"*, "The Handicapped i Who's Helping?"; "Old 
Ago I The Age of Individualism," Features have also dealt with career 
counseling for young people, vocational education for high-school drop- 
outs j city planning, crime prevention, pollution control and nevi ed- 
ucational methods. The roster of recent contributors includes Arnold 
Toynbee, Ray Bradbury, Kurt Vonnegut on "The Power to Die"; Alvin 
Toffler on "Future Shock"; I, Hayakawa on "The Lost Art of Listen- 
ing"; and Arthur Schleslnger, Jr, 

Editorial content also Includes poetry but no fiction, cartoons, 
a humor page, and letters to the editor. 

The Rotarian has the definite look and feel of a quality magaElne. 
It Is printed on good paper stock. Four-color Is used eKtenslvely 
throughout the magazine in photographs--»8everal of them are used. In- 
cluding black and white; there are few illustrations. Covers are 
usually photographs in four-'Color, and are related to an article or 
theme in the magazine. Layouts are unconventional and striking-- 
headlines appear In several different type faces and sizes, white 
space la generously spread throughout the editorial feature section, 
photographs are interesting and Imaginative. Feature articles appear 
in two-cplumn formats;, the rest of the magazine In three* A bulk of 
Che advertising appears In the front and back of the book. Occasionally, 
an ad will appear on the center page spreadp but otherwise the mid-* 
section contains " only feature articles. 

The Rotarian is publiihed monthly as the official publication of 
Rotary International, a world fellowship organization. Its subscribers 
are from all over the globe In 155 countries and geographical regions. 
"It is edited to the personal and business Interests and activities of 
- bus iness-^and-professional-members-of Rotary ^and" thetr 

Editor Wlllmon White started with the magazine in April 1973 as an 
associate editor, then moved to his present position when Karl Krueger 
retired p White says he and his staff have complete freedom in editing 
the magazine. "Rotary Is a fairly conservative organization, but It 
leaves us alone very independent," He has, however, received some 
minor static from readers concerning articles dealing with controversial 
subjects. His personal opinion is that the, magazine "ought to be able 
to deal with subjects and issues that are gotng to upset people (^on^ 
troversles) for purposes of discussion and debate the magazine ought 
to be a foriffli for many views." 

The Rotarian Is unique In sending out promotional pieces to en- 
courage Rotary members to read the magazine. Each local club has a 
magazine chairman whose responsibility is to coordinate act Iv^ ties and 
discussions related to the magazine. White -s attitude . toward the 
magazine Is that "It can be an agent--a catalyst--to move Rotarlaris 
to do things." 

With a 56-page limitation. White feels, the magazine can little 
afford to be just entertalmient. "You have to narrow your sights on 
what you can be to your reader ... you can't be everything." In The 
Rotarian , "Every article we carry has to do some kind of job," 
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White talks about iMking additional improvements In the magaiine. 
''I'm very interested in Integrating and modernising the designi It needs 
a more integrated , unified, clean look," The moat recent improvement was 
what White calls "the detrashlng of the magazlne*'*-assoclation news which 
previously had been scattered throughout the magazine ii now concentrated 
in one aectlont Editorially, White Is also concerned with getting Into 
"issues with more depth, relating them in a tighter way to Rotary," He 
refers to ^e Rotarian as a highly specialized magazine which needs to 
concentrate more specifically on Its audience. The present editorial 
approach, he feels, leans more toward a "shotgun technique," biit he would 
like it to have the "accuracy of a rifle shot." He also bellev^es the 
magazine has done a profeislonal Job up to now in presenting general 
interest articles. 

White relies on a staff of 11, including five assistant editors, 
one of whom speaks Spanish and Is assigned to Rev lata Rot aria , ^ccord^ 
Ing to white, each assistant editor Is assigned a "beat," If the maga^ 
zine were just a house organi White feels It would be hard to keep good 
editorial people. Ideas for articles are -generated and soraetlmei written 
by tlifi staff, 

According to a 1969 market study^^ of The Rotarian ' s U.S. audience* 
78 par cent live in towns with populatloni under 100,000| 96 per cent are 
married; 52 years Is the median agei 80 per cent attended college and 
59 per cent graduated ; 90 per cent own their own home with median value 
$32,193 1 median Income Is $20,083 (70 per cent over $15,000 and 49 per 
cent over $20,000) | 66 per cent are in buslnessi 50 per cent hold one or 
more conmunity offices; 47 per cent are company owners or officers | 15 
per cent are managers f 21 per cent are professional men* 

Seventy per cent own two or more cars. An average of $369 per 
reader was spent on sports equipment In 1968* Heaviest expenditures were 
for golf clubs, fishing gear, shotguns, rifles, and boats. Seven ty-flve 
per cent average 13 airline flights in a year (Including family members)* 
"^54"per^cent^ take two-or-more— vacatlons--a--yeat|^ 
country club* and 44 per cent have one or more general credit cards 
(American Express, Carte Blanche or Diners). 

Ninety-four per cent read The Rotarian at home. Median reading time 
is 40 minutes* Sixty- two per cent of the wives are regular readers* 
Three out of four readers of The Rotarian are not covered by any one of 
the leading business magazines (Including Nation's Business , Business 
Week, and Fortune ) . 

~ Average "total paid circulation as of June 1974 is 449,296, 'L4^^Thls 
includes 586 individual and 31^091 bulk subscriptions. Of the associa- 
tion subscriptions, 70,292 represent members In foreign countries where 
it Is not compulsory to subscribe. There have been no significant in- 
creased In circulation In the past four years. Subscription cost for 
members and individuals Is $2.50 per yeari foreign subscriptions are $3.00. 

According to advertising manager Larry Klepfer, The Rotarian "tries 
to pay for itself" through subscriptions and advertising. But in 1974, 
advertising revenues dropped five per' cent from the previous year, and 
Klepfer says, the budget went into the red* 

In order to balance the budget next year, he speculates that sub- 
scrip tion as well as advertising rates may have to go up. Bb says, with 
the present page limitations. The Rotarian doesn't carry enough general 
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Intorest artlelea* Advertlieri find It difflault to relate to Rotary 
oriented articles^ he addi« 

A related problem Klepfer sees la the magazine 'a low priority among 
advertisers, " The Rot^arlan isn't the basic medium for selling advertls* 
ing» Advertisers go to mass media magazines or televlilon. We're last 
on their list," The advertisers they do get use The Rot ar Ian to reach 
businessmen In medlum^siEed and smaller towns. Another problem wai 
overeoming advertisers' preconceptions of Rotarlan as an unattraotlve 
house organ* "We've broken through many times , but It's a tough fight*" 

According to Klepfer ^ because of the necessity to economiise^ The 
Rotarlan has not only had to maintain a 48*page limit, but also has had 
to change Its printing process and switch to a llghter^welght paper. 

General advertising policy statdSj "The magazine shall actively 
solicit high-grade advertising from reputable advertisers of worthy 
goods and services. Advertising copy must be consistent with the 
editorial policy of the magazine," The Ro tarian ' s largest advertisers 
are in the business equipment and services field and In the field of 
travel and transportation , Advertising Is solicited through representa- 
tives In New York, Atlanta^ Miamij Houstonj Los Angeles^ Minnesota, and 
Tokyo * 

Promotional pieces are one*page foldout brochures directed to the 
business and travel markets. A special ad promotion campaign Is con- 
ducted yearly before Rotary' i convention week. In addition to its par- 
ticipation in TGIj The Rotarian authorized a survey of its readers by 
Erdos and Morgan, Inc*| media researchers. Their findings have been 
compiled for the advertiser's use. 

Present advertising rates arei one page, black and whtte-*$2,180| 
one page, four-color-^-»$3,r90. The Rotarlan also runs two ad classifi- 
cation sections — a "Where To Stay" directory and "Sale By Hall," 
Split runs. Inserts, and special space units (multl*spreads, gatefolds, 
etc) are also available, 

— Thes fT thrie^^^bl l^a t ion^ t\imt "A^BBmptttiff^(^t '^B ome^f ^he 

aspects of fraternal/civic news Journals, There are several similarl* 
ties as there are differences among them. Perhaps the greatest simi- 
larity is in the attitude toward the general interest article* Each 
editor feels it Is an Important and necessary aipect to his o^ maga- 
zine. Yet in each case, the editor's view of what Its function should 
be is different, Williffin Magrath feels the general interest article 
should be thought- provoking yet enter talningy^avotding^ direct or In- 
direct ties to the Order of Elks, For Dave Williams , the underlying 
concept is to provide the general interest article, not for its sake 
alone, but as a means to draw the Kiwanls me^er Into the magaEine 
to read association news as well. To Willmon White, the general 
interest article is a vehicle for promoting Rotary ideals. 

It is interesting to note that Elks Magazine carries a compara- 
tively lower percentage of feature articles than either Kiwanls 
Magazine or The_ Ro tar Ian . Although it does carry "pure" feature ar- 
ticles, it appears overall to be edited for Elks members alone. This 
is not to say that the other two magazines don't edit for their 
respective reader /members. But Elks Magazine^ In general appearance, 
is not as attractive as either of the other two In layout or photo- 
graphy* Despite its feature articles. Its appeal to the general public 
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is doubtful* But this is not of majoif coricern to Its editors, and per- 
haps, that should be the cast« 

Hoth Ktwanls Magazine and The Ro tar Ian actively seek a general 
public audience. Gift aubsarlptlons are sent to hospitals, sahnole, 
libraries, otc* Klks Magazine does not do this. It has In the past, 
liowQvur, cons Is tent ly Improved its layout and photography, and may yot 
compGtc graphically with The Rotarlan and Kiwanls Magazine # 

Flnanalally, the story Is quite different. Elks Magazine has the 
largest advertising revenues as well as the laifgest "average paid cir- 
culation," The Rotarlan appears to be faring the worst. Although It 
is the most attractive and creative of the three j this year's advertis- 
ing revenues have putt Its budget In the red, Klwanls Magazine has had 
no problem staying within Its budget. Its advertising revenues have 
been steadily rising, although they are somewhat tower than Elks 
Magazine revenues. Overall, Klwanls Magazine represents a ''happy 
medium" by virtue of achieving an attractive format without overstepping 
its budget. 

All three magazines carry virtually the same kinds of advertising. 
However, Elks Magazine carries a greater percentage of mall-order/dlrect 
response ads. The mot^ reputable advertisers tend to dominate the ad 
pages of The Rotarlan and Klwanls Magazine , This perhaps Indicates that 
Elks Ma^asslne Is less selective In the kinds of advertising It solicits, 
and perhaps this Is necessary for survival. 

Ad revenues, however, do not have to be a magazine's only source of 
income. In the case of the fraternal/civic publications, each might look 
to Its subscribers for additional revenue by raising subscription rates. 
As long as each of them strives toward editorial and graphic excellence, 
this la only Justified, It Is In achieving excellence as maga^lnas and 
not as house organs that they can garner for themselves a greater number 
of the reputable advertisers, thus Increasing their prestige as ^11 as 
their ad revenues, 

"^~~In^generaly^the^^frateraaiy civic publication 

fined their function as going beyond that of a house organ. Editorially 
and graphically, they have come a long way In their histories as maga* 
zines. They do have a place In the magazine field as speclallEed publl» 
cations directed to unique audiences. That each magazine has maintained 
a commitment to Its particular organization as well as pursued a standard 
of encellence in editorial content and graphics is to he commended. 
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Regional Llfeitylesi Better Homag and 
Gardens , Southern Living s guniet 
Susan Allen 

For almost 40 yean, only one magaElne stood as a serious challenge 
to the Idea that people Interested in Improving their homes all lived 
the same way. Sunset 's financial success was the exception which proved 
the rule, based as it was on the eccentricities of Americans on the West 
Coast. But as 1974 draws to a close. Southern Living begins its tenth 
year of publication. The idea that a smaller number of readers boiund 
together only by geography can support a publication which devotes itself 
to their differing Interests has taken hold. 

The trend In publishing toward special Interest groups and the 
problems of mass circulation magazines no doubt support the success of 
this idea. But something else Is necessary; the combination of fulfill- 
ing readers' needs and attracting advertisers to those readers. By com- 
paring these two regional publications and their similarity to Better 
Homes aiid Gardens , a long established and successful national magazine * 
some of the reasons for their success may emerge. 

The three have Interesting hlitorical links. When the Meredith 
Publishing Company first published Better Homes In l92lj a man named Z^^^^/ 
Larry Lane was a member of its advertising staff* Seven years later he 
left the main office in Des Moines for San Francisco where , as advertising 
director, he planned to open the regional sales office of the magazine. 
As the story goes. Lane thought the lifestyle of westerners was so 
different that the region needed its own magazine. He hit upon the Idea 
of combining the editorial concepts of two magaElnesi Better Homes ' 
focus on home activities and the regional focus of Successful Farming , a 
magazine for the rural ^Midwe at. ^ 

"Lane tried to sell Meredith on a western edition of Better Homes J* 
as Ghlcago advertlsing-representatlve-Dave-Allen-tel4s-lt— "^^^^^ - — 

most people j he was reluctant to change a good thing." 

So Lane left Better Homes and bought the financially strapped liter- 
ary magazine Sunset , It was the failing descendant of the Southern pacific 
Railroad's publication (named after the western train. Sunset Limited) 
designed to lure tourists and settlers to the West. 

Seven years after the first Lane edition was published in February 
1929, the counts/ had climbed out of the depression and Sunset was a 
financial success. It stood as the first arid only successful reglorial - 
publication when In 1963, the publishers of Progressive Farmer thought 
of creating a magazine for the urban South, 

The 1960 census Indicated to the Progressive WBrtmr Company the be- 
ginning of ^a large scale migration of southerners from farms to urban 
centers. And while one section of the magazine focused on the home life 
of southerners, the remainder covered rural concerns which failed to serve 
the nev city dwellers. 

According to Southern Living advertising representative Bill Peterson, 
*'They figured there were lOO^OOO people buying the magazine strictly for 
that section." Looking tg Sunset as a prototype, the southerners met with 
the westerners. The result was Southern Living , "the magazine of the 
modern South," The basic similarity between the two rests on the area of 
editorial coverage, divided' into four sections by both magazines! food. 
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home, travel, and garden. While some articles apply to two categories, 
such as outdoor landscaping which entails both home and garden, these cate- 
gories embrace all articles published in the two regional magazines* 

How much of their editorial content Is actually regional? In recent 
issues of botli, the proportion of articles directly related to the South 
and West Is almost exactly 60 per cent. The remainder, those equally suit- 
able for publication iii Better Homes , are recipes and remodeling ideas for 
the most part, having no direct connection with a region. Because articles 
in these categories are either contributed by readers or focused on readers' 
accomplishments, they maintain some link with the region's lifestyle. 

Although the majority of the national magazine's articles fall into 
the same four categories, splinter sections have developed over the years. 
Regular departments covering family-money, education^ health, automotive 
care, and other problems encountered by people raising families, fall under 
the heading "family management," 

Odcasionally , articles In the two regionals cover like subjects ^ such 
as how to safely dispose of flourescent light tubes and tips for the fire- 
place season, but in Better Homes they carry more weight. The factor which 
the national magazine has added Is children, While Southern Living runs 
plans for a child's playhouse and Sunset shows how to make a soap box racer 
from plastic trash cans, these are Christmas-issue features which diverge 
from the usual. Better Homes regularly publishes articles ranging from 
"Handcrafted gifts your child will cherish" to a monthly department spot- 
lighting patterns for sewing children's clothes to "Crossj' country skllngi 
what does your family need?" 

In the November 1974 Issue, having classified skiing under "Leisure 
products," Better Homes concentrated on needed equipment for family members, 
its cost and how to choose It, The author's approach indicated readers' 
concern with their children^ "Cross-country skiing Is a fine family sport 
as varying levels of experience or physical co-ordination won't separate the 
novic.-is from the experts," 

In contrast. Sunset' s "What about a snow holiday In Canada's Rockies?" 
focused on the travel and recreation aspect. Rather than a family's equip* 
ment and its purchase, the November article covered the appeal of skiing, 
ice skating, etc. and ways to reach the picturesque slopes. The travel 
plans fail to mention accocmnodating or entertaining children, , 

Demographics of readers may explain the essential difference in the 
magazines' approach. In 1971, for example^ 69 per cant of the households 
Better Homes reached consisted of three or more persons,- Only 50.1 per 
cent of Sunset' s households were equally large. In 1972^ the national's 
readers had more children of evfery age group than Southern Living readers 
5 per cent more children under 6, 7 per cent more aged 6 to 11, and 6,6 per 
cent more with children ag^s 12 to 17, 

Another statistic supporting the promise that more Better Homes readers 
are concerned with children Is that its proportion of female readers Is 
large. Only 25.9 per cent of Better Homes readers are male, while males 
constitute 47.5 per cent of the U.S. population. According to Southern 
Living surveys, 41 per cent of its readers are male. 

Occupation statistics measuring the number of adult readers not em* 
ployed may be considered an indication of the number of readers whose time 
is employed rearing children. In the entire country s 47.2 per cent of 
adults are not employed. Among Better Horoea readerSi 45,3 per cent fall 
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into this classiftcatton, and Southern Living readers total 39.8 per cent 
not employed.^ 

Sunset ' s 'Western Market Almanac," a 96-page report to advertisers 
Interested in reaching westerners, carefully skirts this Information. 
Not only does its report of "The Sunget Audience" omit the proportion of 
male and female readers, it omits the proportion of readers who are 
parents p 

Rather than reporting occupational statistics for all adult readers, 
it characterizes "occupations of heads of householda," Almost 3 per cent 
of the heads of households are housewives, but far more readers must be 
housewives whose husbands head the household. The detailed demographic 
statisttcs fall to provide any information about these women and the women 
who work as well, the very readers who rear children. 

Perhaps this hole in Sunset ' s otherwise thorough market report is the 
best proof of the magazine's Inattention to the Interests and problems of 
their readers as parents. Dave Allen explained, " Sunset * s forte is that 
they can talk about the West, They can't talk about children any better 
than anyone else," Since national mgaEineg concern themselves especially 
with family Interests, he continued, Sunset would only duplicate other 
materials 

What Sunset can and does cover best, Allen said, is the West. The 
magazine Is "distinctively different because westerners have a more common 
lifestyle. The mild climate gives people the opportunity to do more things 
outside. The westerner lives within his lot line rather than his house 
line. People are more adventuresome, more nomadic, and Interested in new 
things, more willing to pull up stakes," he said, '*More than half the re- 
gion's population increase has been through migration," Because more 
people chose to live in this region, he reasons, they all have something 
in commons something drew them to the West, Lane saw that western living 
was different "when no one talked about 'lifestyles' and thore was no such 
things as ' psychographle groups.'" 

Thus the magazine's editorial concept was based on the idea of the 
"Western Empire" before the empire had arisen* The uniqueness of the West 
Is specified as the reason behind many Sunset policies* The use of a pre- 
ponderance of black and white pictures Is one exairrAe, 

According^ to Allen, Sunset uses few four-col r editorial pages be- 
cause the westerner Is already convinced the wests i life style is the 
best. The drawing power of-color, then, is not neceasary to attract 
readers. Sunset ' s use of color Is low compared to Southern Living and 
Better Homes , Editorial pages with at least two colors average at approK- 
imately 10 per cent In Sunset , 25 per cent in Southern Living , and 45 per 
cent in Better Homes , 

All three scatter two-color throughout the shorter articles, notably 
to clarify Instructions for making projects. From remodeling a house to 
biking around Hawaii to harvesting beets, these magazines are full of 
projects. They take the practical, "how-to*' approach to every article.. 
Sunset Publisher L, W* Lane, Jr, has even claimed, "You know, we think we 
coined the phrase, 'how to do it,'" 

No matter where the spark came from, the "how-to"s are the basis of 
the three magaElnes. Sunset articles are packed ,^lth direct phrases like^ 
"you can read," "you check your bike," "once you get to Ceylon^'' and "to 
make one table you'll need." In the words of Editor Proctor Mallqulat, 
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'Miverything we publish has no be something on which a reader can take 
action. "5 

While Southern Living also emphasizes the '-DoEens of places to see 
and things to do across the Southj" some of its articles are directed 
toward the less action^oriented reader. Both regionals recently co\^ered 
local theater^ each from its own characteristic angle* 

'^The Show Goes On" spotlighted a professional drama company in 
Louisville, Kentucky, The development of the company s its trials and 
triumphs J and racant productions made up the bulk of the piece. An 1830 
landmark, the old Bank of Louisville where the cast perfomSj added the 
historical touch typical of every Southern Living article* By inviting 
them to visit Louisville and see a plays the author Included his readers 
in the action. 

Sunset did not stop there* "Should you get Into Conmiunity Theater?*' 
answered Its own question In a six-page pictorial depicting westerners 
from Eugene to Thousand Oaks rehearsing, performing, and painting scenery. 
The adjacent copy was introduced this way: 

» 

A theatrical experience an opportunity to be 'theater 
people' ^- is available to anyone who joins a community 
theater, 

*0.K, But what's Involved?' you ask* -And what's 
In It for me?' 

What followed was a detailed description of how to join, how much time to 
devotes ^nd how to choose a task* The westernar uninterested In Joining 
an amateur company simply turns the page, no matter how Interested he might 
be In the people in the pictures or In the spectator sport of play^-golng. 

Better Homes ' national audience rules out such features on local 
phenomenon which would exclude readers ^rom distant parts of the country* 
Even travel articles can be "nationalized" by focusing on motels around the 
country of changing money for a foreign trip. The "Family Travel" depart- 
ment carries artlc ^es on specific places s and encourages families anywhere 
in the country to vacation there* Gardening articles can discuss house 
plants and terrarlums and thereby avoid the problems of changing climate. 
Three travel sections j however, aimed at the East, the West and the Great 
Lakes, change along with appropriate regional advertising. 

Other editorial matr.rlal printed with regional advertising remains the 
same from region to raglun* Remodeling and recipes make up the bulk of 
these articles. Both editorial content and printing quality Indicate less 
Chre is taken with regional sections* Copy Is sliced off In the trimming 
process. In one Issue, the same page^ Its article and advertisement, were 
repeated identically 20 pages later* "How to make beef Jerky," a recipe 
with Illustrations ran In a regional section of the June 1973 issue and 
appeared again without change or explanation In November 1974* As few as 
16 pages or as many as 44 are Identified by a letter and are numbered 
separataly from the paging of the full run. This system means as much as 
20 per cent of an issue's pages may not appear In the table of contents, a 
problem which poses the question, "Are these ^urtlcles read?" 

Better Homes advertisers choose from 59 regional editions and 58 metro 
markets In any combination. Sunset advertiears choose from three advertis- 
ing editloni northwest, southwest, and central* For editorial purposes, 
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the Southwest edition is further specialiged into the Desert edition and 
Southern California and Hawaii editions. The purpose of the fourth is 
to answer the needs of readers In southern Nevada ^ Arizona , and south- 
east California as they differ from the remainder of the southwest. 
Gardeners in Phoenix, for example, have different prDblems than Honolulu 
gardeners due to their dissimilar climate, 

Dave Allen estimated 40 per cent of Sunset ' s edf torlal content 
ahanges for the four editions and further explained Its needs. "Take 
the first travel section, designed to suggest weekend trips. You just 
can't send people too far for a weekend," Accordingly^ In November the 
Central edition covered Dungeness crab fishing In northern California, 
the Desert offered biking at Saguaro National Monument east of Tusoon, 
and the Pacific Northwest edition explored Seattle's Underground, 

A tally of these Issues Indicated the proportion of. articles special 
to their editorial edition ranges from 16 to 22 per cent. Pages of the 
North^uSt edition totaled eight less than the others, suggesting that 
since advertising pages made the difference ^ the Northwest is not con- 
sldered as desirable an adverttslng market. 

Some specialized articles reflected individual aspects of the re- 
gion covered, while others would have been equally appropriate In a 
national publication. How to use excess rainwater was the subject of a 
Northwest edition article which would be lost on the desert reader. But 
the article on growing the desert bush, manEanlta, would earn as little 
attention from northwest readers. Other articles special to the North- 
west edition Included "All with a can of pumpkin^" a collection of 
reclpBS from Callfornlans with no special application to the edition's 
region. "The next best thing to showering In the garden" offered 
nothing to desert readers. 

A few articles ran in two of the four editions, "You nibble these 
sweets with coffee," for example ^ Is more attractive Co central and 
northwest readers as fall settles in. An article covering a conserva- 
tion referendum In California ran in the three regions affected by Its 
outcome. But In the same Issues j desert aud northvest readers were 
treated to recipes for granola cakes ^ while for no apparent reason 
central readers were not. 

Nevertheless, the theory behind specialized editorial editions is 
to offer the reader a service which the advertiser has long enjoyed, 
variations to suit his Individual needs * 

Southern Living offers advertisers the choice of reaching any one 
of 16 southern states or combination of states , but as Bill Peterson 
estimates, less than 10 per cent take advantage of the opportunity. 
Editorial content, he explained, changes slightly in copies sent west 
of the Mississippi, 

Eight pages of each of the :.ost recent Issues, for example , carried 
features focusing on Texas, "Quite frankly, we have trouble maintaining 
circulation in Texas," Peterson said. Publishing articles on an Austin 
cr^its fair, a new owner of the Texas RangerSi and the first female 
basketball referee is part of the drive to build readership there, A 
major feature on unusual shopping centers In the South led the November 
issue ^*and a Dallas crafts center was chosen for the cover. 

Southern Llvlv has half as many subscribers In Texas as Bet ter 
Homes ^ although at 1,093,735, its total circulation Is approximately 14 
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per cent of the national magazine's monthly average of 7,860,582. Circu^ 
lation growth in Squthern Living 's nearly 10 year history has been steady, 
with its advertising rate base Increasing an average of 100,000 per year. 

Adverttslng pages and revanue have increased accordingly. The 
Publishers' Information Bureau reports that advertising pages increased 
16 per cent from 1972 to 1973 and revanue Increased 26 per cent. During 
the same period, Better Homes ' revenue increased 2 per cent and advertis- 
ing pages decreased 3 per cant. Sunset carried one more page of advertls-^ 
Ing In 1973 than 1972^ >Thile revanue Incraased 7 per cent. Both regionals 
ran more advertising pages In 1973 than Better Homes , but due to higher 
clruclation and advertising rates, the national grossed 4 to 6 times more* 

Peterson attributes Southern Living 's increasing sales and circulation 
during a period of national economic recession to Its "booming" market. His 
approach to advertisers is based on growth figures for the South: 44 per 
cent of housing starts, more than one-third of all blrthSj over 66 million 
people J 31 per cent of U.S. households, 31 per cent of retail sales, and 15 
of the 30 fastest growing metro markets are in the South. 

He explained the boom with a bit of history. During reconstruction, 
the federal government placed a tariff on goods manufactured In the South 
and marketed elsewhere ^ according to Petersons * means of preventing the 
IndustrialiEatlon of the region. This tariff added 33 per cent to the cost 
of southern goods* Ninety years later, the tax was removed, and that same 
year, 1956, was the first year the South led the nation in housing starts* 
It marked the beginning of the region's transltton from a rural to an urban 
market, Peterson said, the same transition which prompted the publication of 
Southern Living > 

"The key to this magazine's success has been that it fulfills the edi- 
torial need of southerners," he concluded. "If the South is written into the 
marketing plan, then so is Southern Living ." 

What he sees as a trend away from basing media buys on syndicated re- 
search has helped the magazine. Advertisers are going back to editorial con- 
tent to make the choice, he said, 

"We don't have the big numbers of subscribers," he said, "but we have 
quality." According to Southern Living surveys ^ 46 per cent of readers read 
^very issue over a 12 month period. 

Convincing the advertiser he wants and needs to reach the southern 
reader Is a large portion of Peterson's job* Overcoming the stereotypes of 
the South and southerners is often the first hurdle* For example, "The Le 
Sueur pea is the most expensive damn pea on the market. They say southerners 
haven't got any bread, that they're always on relief. But 80 per cent of all 
Lu Sueur peas are sold in the South. They love that damn pea," 

Advertisers have also discovered the Snuth as a better than average market 
for crystal glassware and sterling and stainless silverware. According to PIB, 
Southern Living carried 15,8 pages of such advertisements, compared to sIk 
pages In Sunset and five In Better Homes , 

In almost every other category the two larger magazines topped the 
youngest one In volume and revenue. In 1972 -^^ in number of pages advertising 
sporting goods and toySj for eKamplei Sunset led with 21,6, Better Homes 
carried 9,75^ and Southarn Living followed with 8,2, The next yearj however. 
Better Homes sank to 8 pagesj Sunset maintained Its lead with 29#85 and 
Southern Living Increased to 19,1 pages. 

The category of alcoholic beverages provides another example. Sunset 
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carried 19,6 pages of wine advertising^ Southern Living 7,6, and Better 
Homes .75. But In liquor advertising, the southern magazine ran 95,4 
pages and Better Homes 8.8. 

"Southerners are homebodies j" explained Peterson, "They have 
larger lots, and they entertain at home more. Bourbon has declined In 
sales all over the country except the South, where they conaume 50 per 
cent of all bourbon sold in the U.S." The region la also leading the 
country in increased consumption of rum, vodka, and gin. In the last 
two Issues of l974p Southern Living carried 56 pages of alcoholic 
beverages advertising* 

Sunset a on the other hand j refuses to advertise liquor and tobacco. 
As Publisher L* W. Lane Jr. has explained, '^e don't feel hard liquor 
or beer advartisements compleinent our publishing objectives. We do 
accept and carry a great deal of table wine advertising. We sin ^ly 
like Co have the advertising we carry complement what we are do: ig edi- 
torially."^ 

Dave Allen conmientedj "In California, because of the influence of 
the wine Indus try j wine is accepted as a staple foodj like in Europe. 
Now I know you're going to ask^ 'Why not beer?' It's just that it's 
based on an old-fashioned concept. In 1928 a man had to go to a bar 
had to leave his family to drink beer," 

Other advertising not accepted includes feminine hygiene products 
In order to "protect menj" in Allen words, '^e have always kept the 
atmosphere so that It won't turn men off," he added. The travel column 
opening every issue is "a vehicle to bring men into the book and on 
through to the back" where food articles reign, 

"We're building on coranon interests of both sexes," Allen said. 
Since the West inspired "the 'do your Q%m thing' idea, men can get In- 
volved with cooking without being 'sissy.'" In fact, "It's open season 
for burning steaks," 

Sunset ' s monthly feature, "Chefs of the West," recognizes men who 
have progressed far beyond steak burning. Subtitled "The Art of Cooking , 
, , by men . . , for menj" the handful of recipes are linked by ink draw- 
ings and imaginative J witty paragraphs written in a light, Gonversatlonal 
style, A few words of explanation from the chef usi^lly introduces each 
recipe J and his signature concludes it. Sunset ' s ^ naglng editor, In his 
early years, handled the feature^ according to All • , 

In his opinion, "Our food section is so far ahead of everyone else's, 
it's not even funny," He cited the reader-^contrlbuted recipes, careful 
testing by home economists and their insistanca on easily followed direc- 
tions . 

Though with less flourish, S o u t h e r n I^v jiia also recognises the 
talents of men in the kitchen. Recipes from male readetfs receive the 
same treatment as their feminine counterparts , two or three sentences of 
Introduction and credits for the culinary creator* Such beginnings ag 
"If you don't think men are good cookS| we predict these recipes will 
make you a belleverp" indicate the magazine 'a defensive tone in approach- 
ing males cooking. The Southern Living staff seems to be writing to the 
prevailing attitude that men In kitchens are unusual, that they are in 
general too "masculine" to cook. 

The word "chef" emphasized in Sunset ' s feature connotes the male 
cooking expert who quite naturally makes his living In the kltehen. 
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Better Homes * approach to the subject is titled ''He Cooks," a column 
as regular as "Win money for your rectpes," The readers who win money 
for their recipes are invariably female. The man starring in "He Cooks" 
Is awarded the same $50, but he also receives almost a page for photo- 
graphs of his kitchen, his creation, and himself. The feMle winner 
shares her page with runners-up, and nobody gets a picture. The factor 
distinguishing the southern and national magazines' coverage is that men 
are considcared a curiosity in the food section* "The Chefs of the West" 
achieves a camaraderie of men speaking to men which the other two do not. 

What the two reglonals' food sections have In common is their pre- 
ponderance of recipes from readers. Their contributions provide a special 
appeal lur southern or western cooks, male or female. Southern delights 
such as Stuffed Chicken Breasts Savannah, Company Corn Pudding, and Sweet 
P(?tato Cobbler add another dimension to the food section. Although the 
"tvplea'ly western" recipe Is harder to Identify, Catalina Sevlche, Sloppy 
Chinese Hamburgers and Zucchini-Pineapple Mamalade all have a western 
flavor. Soliciting recipes from readers is a convenient way to localize 
editorial contentj but neither magaElne uses the method to limit coverage. 

Ways to serve Norwegian tortilla or Dutch mashed potatoes might 
easily be found on the pages of Better Homes , but SunSe t published them. 
Southern Living is more likely to localize a food feature in some creative 
way. In November Ideas for dressing game birds bagged by southern hunters 
appeared. Quail with Wild Rice photographed In full color beside an antiqu 
musket filled one page* 

The same month. Sunset eKplored new parts of the Thanksgiving turkey 
to cook. In the largest black and white picture were the various uncooked 
turkey parts labelled with white letters. 

Full-page color portraits of food in elegant settings are the rule 
rather than the eKceptlon In Better Homes , Money-saving recipes have re- 
ceived much attention recently^ echoing the Inf latlon-flghtlng spirit Im- 
portant in every departmant. 

An automotive column tells how to "stretch mileage," decorating must 
be ''Inexpensive," purchasing equipment can "help cut food costs," Com- 
bining a Better Homes cooking approach with home economics was "Elegant 
entrees from everyday beginnings." The fighting spirit goes wild under 
the "Family Money Management" heading. 

By contrast, neither regional emphasizes the money-saving approach. 
Rather than headlining an article, "Decorating can be Inexpensive," Sunset 
offers the "how to"s of building a couch. Knowing how to make greeting 
cards at home or use beef hearts in a soup entree help a reader save money 
without the publicity. 

Southern Living follows the Sunset example In this respect. The do- 
it-yourself angle was part of the pattern used in the younger magazine's 
creation. The two reglonals look alike as well, thick books with plenti- 
ful advertising and numerous, relatively short articles. Typography and 
paper stock Is identical, with different headline type for Southern Living , 
but the same consistent use of that type for every headline. Unlike Better 
Homes , the two use a profusion of black and white pictures in ordinary lay- 
outs. Southern Living has recently decreased the amottnt of trapped white 
space In Its layouts, a eharacterlstle of Sunset . 

Better Homes ' visual design is consistently more Strikingj with un- 
usual layouts and imaginative photography. The Mgazlne's display format 
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relegates the direction to back pages where the design loses control. 
The larier page Btzm, which opens up more possibilities on the display 
pagei, presents a problem for advert isemencs planned for standard, 
8%" K 11" publlcattoni. Copy is wrapped around advertisements ob- 
viously designed to complately fill a smaller page* 

In the regional magazines » "how-to"s for handieraftij remodeling 
projeets or foods are always part of the article itself. Diagrams 
and directions run the risk of being shortened to fit the page, but 
the reader is saved from seeking Instructions 100 pages from illus- 
trations. Better Homes ' policy of featuring projects for which in= 
strucCions must be purchased separately lends a sense of tncompleca- 
ness to these articles. 

Sunset articles are slanted to answer the needs of readers who 
approach every article with the same sentiment expressed in "Should 
you get Into commifnlty theater".* "O.K. But what's Involved* And 
what's in it for me?" The magazine Is for acting, making, doings and 
only peripherally for reading. But over the years, it has proven it- 
self a success as an instruction manual. 

Southern Living 's variation on the regional lifestyle theme 
places less emphasis on action* The reader is entertained just as 
frequently with stories about handicraft museums to visit as he Is 
entertained by articles telling how to make handicrafts himself* The 
historical perspective, such as in a museum piece, is seldom omitted, 
adding depth and meaning to the subtitle, "The MagaElne of the Modern 
South." 

These two regional magazines have shown that the how- ;o, lifestyle 
publication with a geographically bound readership can compete with a 
firroly entrenched, mass circulation publication In the same field ^ al- 
though on a smaller scale. Such a magazine's success depends on Its 
specialisation to meet readers' needs not served by a larger scale 
entarprtse . 
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"Lauruncu William Lana Jr. of Sunset ," Nation Vs Business , Janunry 1973, 
p. 36. 

^ The W. Simmons Raport of ^tegaal^e Infymation , 1972* 
^ Sunset Western Market Almanac , p* 92. 
^ Simmons s 1973. 

5"The Sunset Way^" Time , November 1^ 1963, p. 73* 

^Audtt Bureau of Circulations , Magaglna Publisher's Statement and Audit 
Reports for six months ending June 30 ^ 1974 for Southern 
Living Better Homes and Gardens . 

^"Lane," Nation's Business , p* 37. 
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Four Consumer Photography Magazines i 
Camera 35 ^ Modern Photography , 
P etersen's Photographic , Popular Photography 
Thomas I =rack 

INTRODUCTION 

Thla report will be a discussion of four consumer photography 
magazines: Popular Photography s, Modern Photography , Camera 35 and 
Petergan - s Photographic ^ A section of the report will be dev^otad to 
each magazines followed by a sunmiary of this particular area of special 
interest magaEines. 

While certain areas of concern involving the publication of photo- 
graphic magazines are undoubtedly cotmion to the production of any con- 
sumer magazine, photography publications are special in two ways. First 
since they are all aimed at the same special interest group generally5 
each must incorporate an at^least^somewhat specific editorial concept 
if it is to survive. There will, naturally, be considerable overlap in 
the material which each magaEine includes In its issues, and this dupli- 
cation by necessity will be manifest in the report. 

Second, virtually all of the advertising which appears in the maga- 
zines is for photographic equipment or services, to the point where the 
magazines resemble business publications in that respect. To a greater 
or lesser degree, the editorial concept of each publication includes the 
mention of such products, whether the material only mentions the equip-- 
ment peripherally or Is actually about the products. One might expect 
that this would occasion a certain amount of dissatisfaction on the part 
of advertisers as regards the way their products have been treated (or 
not treated) editorially* Indeed, this turns out to be the case, again 
Co varying degrees, 

A brief, but essential statistical characterization of each of the 
four magazines will appear at the beginning of each section* This will 
Include material received from the Audit Bureau of Circulation in 
Chicago, and statements of editorial profile from Standarj Rate and Data 
Service's Index of Fann and Consumer Publications . Also Included will bi 
readership information obtained from the publishers, mostly in the form 
of profiles of the average reader's particular Interest in photography 
and his corresponding interest in the magaziries. Often, this informa- 
tion will sound a lot like propaganda, probably because it is. The sur^ 
veys are generally presented to potential advertisers to induce them to 
buy space in the given publication. Although this natural slant may be 
evident, it is assumed that any information which the advertising sales- 
man would present to an advertiser would be an accurate enough reflec- 
tion of the situation. Any other attempt would be self-defeating. At 
any rate, the factors which the publisher chooses to emphasize In the 
readership survey often tell something about the way in which he sees hii 
editorial concept as it relates to the market generally. 

Editorial trends and changes within recent years will be mentioned, 
where applicable, for each publication. However, most changes in the 
editorial content of the magazines seem to have been due more to the 
general increase In leisure time, and the consequent Increased interest 
and sophiitlcation in such laisUire time activities as photography; not 
to any preconceived ejfort on the part of the editor to consciously 
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manlpulntu his audience or his magazine's place In the market, 

Thrtui^houc the sections on the individual magaEineSj an attempt will 
I)o nmdc Ln umphasiEe the characteristics of each -which set it apart from 
Lliii other three. Also considered will be how closely the magazine Icsiilf 
conrormH to the edicor"s statement of editorial concept. 

^ POPUt^K PIRITOGRAPHY . Published monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Cu, , Now 
York. Single copy $1*00, one year $7,98, 

From Standard Rate and Date - Popular Photography serves everyone ^ 
frnm beginner to professional, who wants to learn more about photography. 
Articles help the photo enthusiast improve his art by showing him new ways 
to seek and capture exciting photographs; by demonstrating these approaches 
through the work of well-known photographers; and by reporting on technical 
advan':es that make It easier to take satisfying pictures. Regular columns 
repot L on colors darkroom ope ration, movie-makings sound reproduction and 
travel; answer readers' technical questions; report late news of the phofn 
industry; and offer buying advice on photographic products. 

As might be expected, judging from the broad appeal of this editorial 
profile. Popular Photography has the largest circulation of any of the four 
magazines in question* The June 30, 1974, ABC statement reports an average 
paid circulation of 666,614. The June SOj 1970, ABC figure for paid circu- 
lation was 525,637, so it is evident that the publication has experienced 
substantial growth in circulation. 

During the six months ending June 30, 1974s Popular Photography sold 
(new and renewal) 212,186 subscriptions Of these^ 186,013 were sold at 
lower than basic prices. This sometimes indicates a push for Increased 
circulation* However^ this may be misleading, since 191|276 of the sub- 
scriptions sold were for one to three years, which more^ often than not en- 
tails a reduced subscription rate. 

Sample issues of the magazine contained a roughly 65/35 per cent ad- 
vertising/editorial ratio. The majority of the editorial content is staff- 
written, although some of It Is furnished by contributing editors and re- 
gional correspondents, of which there are, 13 listed on the masthead. 
Naturally, many of the photographs are provided by outside contributors. 

Departments and features Indeed Include the widest range of informa- 
tion pertaining to photography. These Include travel and photography, a 
review of new pieces of photographic and even sound equipment, a review of 
current photography shows, and a section about photography on campus, as 
well as a good deal of -^how to" material. Suffice it to say that Popular 
Photography ' s coverage of photography-related subjects appears as diverse 
as its statement of editorial content claims. 

Visually, the magliBine la actractlvely laid out, and includes con- 
siderable use of color. The color advertisements, which many times in- 
clude striking color pictures taken with the equlpraent they eKtoll, add to 
the bright appearance of the magaElne, In past yeara, mail order adver- 
tisements (drab by comparison) have appeared much more frequently toward 
the front of the book. They are now more closely grouped toward the rear* 
Individual Issues average about 250 pages. 

In the monthly issues, the magazine's review of camera equipment 
usually focuses on a particular type of equipment (e.g,, compact SSimn 
cameras). Generally, the specifications for the equipment are provided, 
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with a brief comment on ease of handling^ general perforraanca , etc** 
The treacment may seem more sparse than Modern Photography ' s ^ for in- 
stance. However s Popular Photography also publlsheB an annual photo- 
graphy directory and buying guides which pro\rides somewhat more de- 
called Informaclon on a more complete range of photographic hardware. 
Also published by Ziff-Davis are: Popular PhQtoRraphy ' s Photography 
Annual , a collection of the year's best photographs; Popular Photo = 
g^aphy' s Color Photpgraphy (annually), a selection of photographs and 
technical articles specifically for color enthusiasts | Popular Photo - 
graphy'_s Invitation to Photography (semiannually), to proylde an in- 
troduction to the beginner of photography as a hobby | and Popular 
Ph^tQ^raphy' s 35nm PhotOf:,raphy (three times a year), a collection of 
advanced technical articles and photographs dealing with 35nra photo- 
graphy. Pop u^a^ Php to g ra phy thereby provi " supplementary material 
for readers who have a particular realm of interest, abllityi or 
technical expertise, while keeping its monthly issues geared toward 
the largest possible number of photographic enthusiasts. 

Popular Photog^raphy ' s editor. Ken Poll, said, "We try to give the 
broadest possible coverage that we have available to photography, 
really. At least in my opinion^ it's not an art (contrast this with 
the general view of Camera 35 later on), but it's a medl^ sometimes 
used by artists, sometimes merely by craftsmenj and sometimes by 
butchers* We have a certain amount of equipment coverage, but we try 
to give as broad coverage to photography as a medium as possible," 

Popular Photography 's readership survey seems Indeed to suggest 
that a variety of photography enthusiasts read the magazine. Some 
figures : 

--Out of an estimated $1,2 billion retail market for photographic 
hardware. Popular Photography buyers spent some $436 million alone 
or 36 per cent of all consumer photographic equipment sales last year, 

--During a 12-^month period ^ II different people will ask the 
Popular Photograp^hy buyer for his advice on photographic equipment. 
Seven of the 11 will purchase equipment, and six of the seven will buy 
the brand specifically recommended. 

It is possible to go on for a long time citing readership statis- 
tics * But two essential points compose the thrust of Popular Photo - 
graphy * s appeal to advertisers. First, the survey stresses the wide 
spectrum of equipment which is o^ed by the magazine's readers, as well 
as that vThich they plan to buy within the next year. Although single 
lens reflex cameras are easily the most often ovmed or plan-to^buy 
items, the survey also mentions movie cameras, tape recorders, Polaroid 
Land cameras, instamatlcs In short, pieces of equipment on every 
level of photographic sophistication. 

Second^ the conclusion of Popular ^ho^tography ' s report is that; 
''No matter how long a man has been interested in photography^ or how 
much equipment he already owns , . , as long as he reads a photographic 
magaElne, he remains a big and active buyer of photographic products," 
This argument presumably Is to negate the assumption which might b^. 
made on the part of the advertiser that a photographic anthufi^ea^ id 
have to be a devout and eKperienced aflclonade to purchase t ■■^^tUr^tf ? 
consistently. 

Another interesting promotional Idea of Popular Photo^rfe v'hni '■■ \ heir 
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recenc "Phocography as che fourch *R*." (Behind ruadtng, wricingj and 
'rithmetlc'j Lfiat is,) The plan Is to eventually include photography 
inscrsjctinn in schonls as early as the elementary years, in an attempt 
to demonstrate and utiliEe the creative and educational benefits of 
photography as a learning tool* Without going into the details of 
this camrTlgnj the magasine-s editorial staff has '"one to considerable 
lengths i (Organising a sympoSLum on the efficacy of s'/ fi a program. 

Popular Photography^ ' s policy concerning the revie ws it 4ives p^^oto-' 
graphic equipment is ^ as Poli d^icribes ic, one of making every attumpt 
at fairness, If not leniency* . recent past issue describes the maga- 
slf^e's testing procedure as "the roughest j toughest test lab 5-' and the 
testing process described therein does appear thorough. In the case of 
a complaint by an advertiserj Poli says the material usually is reviewed. 
If It is determined that the review of some equipment Is unfairj it Is 
ordinarily suggested that the advertiser write a letter which will be 
printed in tfie next available issue* Indeed ^ several of these letters 
have appeared from time to time. This might seem like little compensa* 
tinn, but a really scathing review of a product is difficult to find. 
The complaints which appear in the "letters" section more often mention 
the exclusion of a particular brand of equipment rather than the unfair 
treatment thereof* 

"We're not in the business to put anyone out of business," Poli 
says, ''If something's really bad, we might just quiet ly just say 
nothing about it^ Just not publish it at all. But if we're rights we're 
right* This Is a luxury that the biggest of the books can enjoy." 

MODERN PHQTOQMPHY * Published monthly by Photography Publishing Division, 
ABC Leisure Mag^Eines^ Inc*, New York* Single copy $1,00^ one year $7,955 
two years $14,905 three years $20.00. 

From Standard Rate and Data : A magaEine for the serious amateur 
and professional photographer, features articles on buying and testing 
equipment, pictures from readers, film and material comparisons, picture 
taking and color printing mada easy, darkroom techniques, the correct use 
of photographic equipment. It runs portfolios on both new outstanding 
photographers and kno%m classicists, offers motion picture and readers' 
servtco departments and has monthly columns on single lens reflex photo- 
graphy, color, camera collecting, seeing pictures, equipment photography, 
darkroom and photo ecucation for students. 

The second largest of the four magazines, both in the slEe of the 
book and in circulation^ Is Modern Photography , Paid circulation has 
better than doubled, from 237,302 for the sIk months ending June 30, 1965, 
to 492,831 for the same period ending June 30, 1974, The number of pages 
of advertising included in the publication annually has also increased sub* 
stantially, according to Modern's figures 5 from B58 pages in 1965 to 1337 
pages in 1973, Of the 120,805 total aubacrlptlons sold for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1974, roughly half were at basic prices, and half at lower 
than basic prices. The vast majority (93,840) were for one to three years. 

In the same way that the name Popular Photography reflects the edl-* 
torial concept of that magaElne, Modern Photography is also aptly named. 
That is, the state of photographic technology has. In recent years, been 
in such a state of fluK (it still is) that, from the standpoint of equip- 
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ment and tcs nomanclature ^ one cannot tell the players without a score* 
card. And, at the risk of earicature. Modern Photograph y ("modern" in 
the sense that the run-away pace of the photographic har-dward market 
Is a relatively recent development) is the equipment-oriemted magazine. 
This does not mean that the only things Modern Photography concerns 
itself vith are equipment. Its variety of features is almost as wide 
as Is Pgpjlar Photography ' s^ but its stress is on the evaluation of 
equipment t 

Perhaps by necessity, many of the technical articles are oriented 
tovard the phoLOgrapher who knows plenty technically enough to be 
able to understand what is being said, A January 1971 latter to the 
editor complained" 

One could wish that you would t^ke a stands plainly, as a market- 
place for photo materials and articles on their use* Within this con- 
cept, you do a commendable Job, But, you seem bent on giving Modern 
a veneer of artistic purpose. You offer to educate readers and lead 
them in the culture of photography when, in factj you are only attempt- 
ing to computerize them in its technology, pouring scientific minutiae 
down their throats, without nourishing their spirits or judgments for 
the task of taking great photographs. 

You may manage to make mechanical marvels of your readers; but 
in your present editorial concept you will never help to create artists 
or art. 

While this may be an exaggerated complaint against the editorial 
concept as a whole, it nonetheless does appear that Modern Photography 
prides itself on being the most honest and complete tester of equip- 
ment. Past covers of the magazine have included blurbs like, " Modern 
tests vs, Nat'l. Bureau of Standards," Modern dares compare telecon- 
verters," and "How accurately do nine major color films reproduce these 
critical colors?" Modern has several times eKplained and updated its 
extensive testing procedures. Also included in each issue is a depart- 
ment called "Too Hot to Handle," wherein the readers are free to write 
in to praise or complain (the latter more often prompts a letter) abot.^r- 
a piece of equipment. These inquiries are answered frankly by the 
magazine . 

Also unique to Modern Pho tography la the sectlori devoted to mail 
order equtpment sales. It used to be that mail order advertisements 
appeared scattered throughout the book. Now, all equipment advertise^ 
ments are In the back of the book, in a section of "selected and 
approved" ads. Any advertisers buying space in this section must have 
agreed to honor their guarantees or warranties to the customer, at the 
risk of being eKcluded from the magazine. Modern provides the adver- 
tiser with a list of standards which must be adhered to| all of which 
Is to further the Idea that any Information which appears In Modern 
pertaining to equipment la reliable. 

Modern * s portfolio of material directed at potential advertisers 
clearly reflects this premise. Interestingly enoughi the magazine's 
Si^S statement of editorial profile includes the word "buying** in its 
first sentence. And that constitutes its appeal to advertisers. 
Modern's figures from a survey of Modern Photography and Popular Photo - 



graphy * a duplicace readers (It is claar thac Modern seas Popular as its 
main competition) show that 48.7 par cent of the readers felt that Modern 
"has the most useful, accurate products reports;" 33.8 par cent felt that 
P op^u 1 a r Pho^t o g r a phy did, while 11.5 per cent felt they were the same. To 
thu question, "Which one magaEine most Influences your selecting and buy- 
ing photo products?" 45 per cent of the duplicate readers answered Modern 
Photograjghy ^ 33*8 par cant answarad Popular, Phonography . Add to this 
Modern ' s figures thatj "In deciding about cameras or other photographic 
equipment* 76.6 per cent refer to ads in photo magazines and 64.2 per 
cent refer to photo magazine test reports* 

Modern Photography also emphasises that 43*5 per cent of Its readers 
are "advanced amateurs ;" its raadars have been interested in photography 
an average of 10*8 years; and in the next 12 months, each Modern reader 
plans to spend an average of $486 on photographic equipment (about 
$233,000,000). Thus, as Len Lavina, Modam ' s Chicago area advertising 
representative explained, although the circulation is not as great as 
Popular ' s , Modern ' s readers tend to be somewhac more advanced (presuma^ 
bly buying more equipment) ^ as well as dependent on test reports. 

Like Popular Pho_t_ography ^ Modern decides which ptacas of equipment 
will be reviewed* Herbert Kapplar, editorial director and publisher^ 
said Modern observes certain rules concerning product reviews. For In- 
stance, they will not run an advertisement for a product in the same 
issue it is reviewed, if the product Is not ordinarily advertised In the 
magazine. Also, advertisers are not allowed to sea test reports prior 
to publication. 

Keppler said that as early as 1955 or 1956, advertisers have occa^ 
slonally withdrawn ads from the magazine due to disputes over editorial 
treatment of their products * He named one example where the advertiser 
did not renew his advertisements for 12 years. However, he noted that 
this Is definitely the eKceptlon rather than a cotmnon occurrence* More 
common are complaints about placement of an ad (not far enough forward 
in the book, etc, ) * 

Modern, Photography also publishes a Photo Buying Guide , a compila- 
tion of the most recant test reports which have appeared In previous 
monthly Issues; and Photo Inforaatl^on Almanac , a colleatlon of "facts, 
formulas, charts, tables and tips for making better pictures J' 

CAMERA 35 ^^ Published monthly (except Aug//Sapt* and Feb* /Mar* Issuas 
combined) by American Express Publishing Co* 5 New York, 750 single 
copy, I Year $6.00, 2 years $10*00, 3 yaars $15.00. 

In its way, Camera 35 li the most distinct magazine of the four 
being consldarad. It is the oldest, and has the smallest and most con- 
stant circulation. It deals only with 35nm photography, and not with 
larger format photography or motion picture photography, etc.. It is 
the least expansive* For the six month period ending June 30, 1970, 
It had an average circulation of 87,047, and has fluctuated around the 
100,000 mark since. Its most racent ABC listing Is 102,770* 

Camera 35 ' s BWB statement of editorial concept Is a quite accur* 
ate synopsis of what appears In the book. In Editor Jim Hughes* om 
words, much more of the material deals with the "intellectual, contro- 
verslal and more eclectic" subjects* A latter In the November, 1974, 
Issue states I 
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You have been dealing more affectively with the problems of Iraagln- 
ation and metaphyiics In photography than I thought any magazine could* 

One can only make photos as well as one understands his axperience 
in the world and one needs the powers of the Imsglnation to do this. 
Knowing the difference between D-76 and Microdol-X isn't going to help 
anyone understand anyone else or himself better. 

Generally^ Camera 35 concentratei much more hea\rily on the showing 
of photographs and discussion thereof than do any of the other three 
publications. The reproduction and layout of these portfolios is superb ^ 
and the discussion of them usually provocative, even if you don't care 
for the pictures. Also typical of the editorial contents In the 
December 1974 issue, there appears a critique of present trends in ar- 
tistic photography and the museum officials , etCj who encourage or dis- 
courage certain modes of expression; and an in-depth interview with Ron 
Galelia (the photographer sued by Jackie Onassis). Both of these 
features would seem out*of-place in the other books. In addition^ the 
adverttslng/editorial ratio is about 40/60 per cent^ very little of 
which is mall order. Most of the material is staf f^written* 

Although no readership survey was available for this report, Hughes 
said this about advertiser/editorial disputes; '^e definitely get com- 
plaints , but we still do whatever we want to not whatever we want, 
because everybody's trying to survive, and this isn't a good time to be 
trying to survive. But you have to try to keep it straight-ahead, be- 
cause 40 per cent of our readers are profeisionals. We have to try to 
be honest. We don't depend on a turn-over of readers, as other magazines 
do." 

Hughes characterised Camera 35 's place in the market as follows i 
" Camera 35 is oriented more toward the photograph itself. It is actually 
oriented toward the minority, and a rapid increase In circulation is not 
necessarily the specific goal of the publisher and the editor. 

Camera 35 also publishes the tJ.S^ Camera/Camera 35 annual. 

PETERSEN'S PHOtOGRAPHIC . Fubltshed monthly by Petersen Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, California, Single copy $1*00, one year $9*00, 
two years $15,00, three years $21,00. 

From Standard Rate and Data Service i Petersen's Photographic 
Hagazine is edited for photographers who are interested in Improving 
their photographic abilities. This includes the still and movie camera 
enthusiasts. Each issue contains Informative How-To features on 
techniques, equipment, lenses, films, darkroom and other facets of the 
photographic experienee. How-to articles are written by leading photO' 
graphic authorities ^ with graphic examples in color and black-and-white. 
Monthly colimins provide information about camera collecting, tips from 
professionals, travel, new equipment and products, photo books and in* 
formation about photo education* 

With the advent of Petersen's Photographic , the photographic 
magaEine has seen some innovativa ideas. One is an emphasis on the 
"how to'' aspect, typical of Petersen publications generally, the other 
is a new approach to advertiser/publisher relationships. 

The average circulation for the six months ending June 30, 1974, 
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according to ABC, was 159,667, 100^596 of which were single copy sales. 
During that parlodj 33,832 subserlptlons were sold> 21,037 at basic 
prices. Editor Paul Farber said that since that ABC statement, circula- 
tion has risen to a figure in excess of 225,000, 80,000 of which are sub- 
scription. All this, Farber said, has been done without the aid of a 
formal subscription drive. 

As is the case with the other magaEines, the majority of the material 
in Photosraphlc Is staff-written. Similarly, they include portfolios of 
various noted photographers s including some by accomplished amateurs. 
Since Its Inception two-and-one-half years ago, little change has been 
made in the format, with the exception of the addition or alteration of a 
few columns. In sample Issues of the book (usually 80 to 100 pages), 
between 40 and 50 per cent was advertistng. None of the ads were for mail 
order equipment outlets. Farber said that this is a deliberate attempt to 
encourage distribution through retailers of photographic hardware. He said 
that 1300 photo dealers sell Petersen's eKcluslvely, because there are no 
mail order advertisements which would be competitive with their own equip* 
ment sales. 

The obvious emphasis of the editorial content in Petersen's Is on 
"how to** features. This actually Is typical of most of Petersen Pufallca- 
cion's special interest magazines. While the magazine includes a section 
on new equipment, the material covers mostly the specifications — size, 
weight, price, features, etc. and makes very little comment on anything 
but a very general assessment of quality and ease of use. Farber elabor- 
aCes : 

I have done my fair share of test reports, but the simple 
truth is that anyone who la qualified to test a piece of equip- 
ment camera, lens, whatever should also be qualified to 
design one. And I frankly find that none of ua are qualified to 
test anything on any basis whatsoever, eKcapt on the basis of re- 
sults. And even then, results are a purely subjective situation. 
~" eKamplV,T send it to all the other 

periodicals to test It, and I know damn well I'm going to get 
back four different opinions.,.. So test reports per se in ray 
opinion serve no useful function. Readers now view test reports, 
I would say, with a high amount of suspicion. They relate test 
reports to continued advertising. 

Our particular purpose with regard to photographic magazines 
Is simply an Instructional how-to magazine. We like to think 
that we deliver a short photo course to your door every month. 
And we feel that the best report that you can give any piece of 
equipment Is to do a feature article using that piace of equip- 
ment (hence, the Petersen's advertising slogan, "consider us 
equipment"). You buy a camera because It feels good and you can 
afford it. Once you have it, you pose the question of, 'O.M, , 
what the devil do I take pictures of?' That's the function we 
try to perform. How to get pure enjoyment fran their cameras. 
And that's what has endeared us to auir audience | and the manu- 
facturers , by the way. 



Predictably, Petersen's readership survey figures lend support to 



the vlebllity of the editorial concept* Of the subsGrlbera to Photo- 
graphic who responded to the questionnaires 

--66 par cent of the subscribers named "Ito^i To" articles In photo 
magazines as helpful. 62 per cent named advertisements in photo maga- 
zines as helpful J and 55 per cent named editorial reviews in photo 
magazines as helpful in deciding about purchailng cameras or other 
photographic equipment* 

--23 per cent of them named "How To" articles In photo magazines 
as the post helpful source, 22 per cent named editorial reviews as the 
most helpful source, 18 per cent named friends, and 15 per cent named 
advertisements, 

--Of all respondents, 93 per cent of them rate Petei" <^ M |^F^noto- 
graphic ' s editorial content as good or better compared to ^HF-^" cent 
of them rating Modern Photography ' s . editorial content as gow* or better, 
and 49 per cent of them rating Popular Photography good or better, and 
33 per cent of them rating Camera 35 good or better. 

--Of all respondents, 84 per cent of them said they considered 
Fe te rsen ' s Pho tographlc the most informative of the magazines* Of only 
those who subscribe ^o each of the magazines^ 84 per cent of Petersen's 
subscribers named it as being most InforMtlvei 78 per cent of Modern 
Photography ' s subscribers named Petersen's as being most infonnative, 
compared to 10 per cent of them who rated their own magaElne as most in- 
formative; and 72 par cent of the Camera 35 subacrlbers named Petersen's 
as most Informative compared to 15 per cent of them who named Camera 35 
as most Informative* 

All these figures pertaining to reader interest and how it ultimate- 
ly relates to advertising arc! open to debate. Howeverj all of the editor 
with whom I spoke appeared to feel that Petersen- s embodies a valid edi- 
torial content. And according to Farber*s recollection, "We are the only 
successful photo magazine to beglni I bellevei in the last 20 years," 
Indeed, the magazine's growth has been Impressivep It is a matteif of 
speculation how much the publication was helped by the fact that it was 
one of Petersen's, "the world -s largest publisher of special interest 
magazines*" From the standpoint of the potential reader, this probably 
would not help at all, since the name was unknoim in the photography 
field* However, It may have had an Impact on such areas of distribution, 
since the mechanism for circulating the book was already well kno^ to 
the Petersen organization. 

Petersen's has already bagun to publish a variety of separate In^ 
strumental boo*<f< as an adjunct to the magazine. These include: Basic 
Guide to PhotUKyaphy , Blueprint Series , Darkroom Techniques , Lighting 
Techniques , Architectural PhoeoEraphy , Pocket Camera Photography , Movie 
Making , 16nin Movie Making > Video Tape Recording » Photo Equipment , Buyer' s 
Guide , and Photographing Children . 

SIM4ARY 

Questions as to the editorial treatment of their products which ad- 
vertisers might raise with the publisher (or editor) of a photography 
magazine are endemic to this particular field of consimer magazinaa. 
This aspect of photo magazine publishing has been highlighted in the 
report only because it is of special importanca to the photo magazine 
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field as a whole; and virtually unique to photo magaElnes within the 
rralm of consumer magazines In ganeral* Although I have no hard statis- 
tics cuncernlng the number or magnituda of objections which advertisers 
raise* with the magazines » tt seems to me reasonable to suppose they ire 
rt'latlvely fev, for three reasons. 

First, through the use of equipmsnt in their taagaglnes' feature 
material j equipment manufacturers receive a tremendoua amount of free 
advertising. Even in portfolios, where a number of pictures are repro- 
duced, it is comnion to include Infomation explaining the type of camera 
and lens vhich was used, as well as shutter speed, aperture setting^ etc.. 
In test reports or comparisons of products, the material being considered 
Is devoted even more free exposure* Often^ if the feature is considered 
a significant one In a given issue, the equipment will appear on the 
cover* For eKample, Modern Photography 's December 1974 issue includes on 
the cover, "47 Top Models Described, Tested and AnalyEed,*- and displays 
many of the cameras which are reported on within. In advertising copy, 
an advertiser will often quote what a test report from one of the maga- 
zines has said about his product* And each of the magazines has a de- 
partment which explains new photographic products and their uses, so con- 
sumers are constantly being showni at no charge to the manufacturer ^ 
Innovative pieces of equipment. 

Second, while It does indeed seem that the magazines attempt to be 
honest about what they print about equipment, it is seldom that one will 
read a totally unfavorable review of a product. Perhaps this is at least 
in part due to the screening process of the Mgazines as regards what 
they will or will not Include in their consumer reports. On the other 
hand, because of the abundance of good quality equtpraent available to 
photographers, there seems to be less and less really inferior equipment 
on the market today* Several camera equipment dealers have told me that 
the gap between the best quality equipment and the others Is narrowing 
all the time. 

Third, the market for photographic equipment being what It is, it Is 
difficult to see how a major manufacturer of photographic products could 
get along without some advertising in these magazines. More often than 
not, one will encounter the same advertisements in each of the four maga* 
zines when the ads are from one of the larger producarsi. Nikoni Canon, 
Minolta, Vivltar, Kodak, etc.. Since the rate of duplicate readership is 
generally high among photography mgazines, this suggests that each maga* 
zlne has managed Co develop Its own editorial concept, distinct enough 
that advertisers recognize the need to spread their copy around. 

What I'm saying Is that one might guess that, to a certain eKtent, 
advertising space "sells itself' In photographic magaiinies at least 
much more so than has formerly been the ease. Modern Photography 's 
Keppler characterized the pravaillng trend in the photo magailne publish- 
ing field in the last quarter-eenturyi 

The emphasis used to be on the "how to make enlargers out 
of cigar boKes, how to develop and print film, etc*." They were 
very simple articles, devoted to very simple problems. In tertns 
of product reviews t Basically, if a guy came in with an ad, he 
got a good product review^ and if he didn't come in, he didn't 
get a product review at all* In other words, a magazine was 




pretty much at the mercy of the adyertising deparCmenC* 

Like the general practitioner , photography has gotten 
more complex today* And the editorials of all the maga- 
zines have become much more independent than they used to 
be, admittedly some being more independent than others. 
And the sophistication of the audience and their knowledge 
Is mueh greater today than it was then* In 1950, most of 
the famous photographers were Gommercial photographers who 
had big studios. And people would write articles and say, 
'Wov, look at the unbelievable amount of equipment these 
people have. ' And you would find photographs that the 
average photographer had no ability to take himself. 

Today what we have is the photographer reading the 
magaElne and demanding that the pictures he sees be the 
kind he can take. He no longer cares about a commercial 
photographer with a stud to. He's inCerested maybe in a 
documentary photographer or a travel photographer who will 
basically have the same equipment he has. Therefore he can 
look at the person's work and say, 'Look, I could do exactly 
the same thingp basically with the same equipmentp' And 
basically^ If he was in the same place, he could, 

SOi as a function of the general increase in leisure tlma and ai 
accelerated Interest In photography, consumer photo magazines have 
changed. How do the editors of the four magazines see the future of 
the field? Keppler, who was with Modern's staff since 1950 and has 
seen the field during leaner timeSp said slmplyj "There's plenty of 
room for everybody," 

Camera 35 ' s Hughes noted that the circulation of his magazine 
was dented slightly by the appearance of Peter gen's Fhotographlc on 
the market, but has since fully recovered and, in fact, increased. 
Based on the loyal character of his readership and the distinct 
quality of the editorial concepts of the four magazines, he Is opti-^ 
mlatic about the field as a whole- 
Ken Poll of Popular Photography predicts that the larger publi- 
cations may try to match Petersen's Photographic ^ to an extent, in 
the amount of material devoted to "how to" subjects, "But I also 
think that this Is simply good for photography in general, if It mak< 
a little competition among the magazines," Poll concluded. 

In response to the question, "Is there room for all four maga- 
zines? PeEersen's Photographic ' s Paul Farber was most optlmistlci 

I hope so, 1 hope there's not only room for all four, 
1 hope there are many more of them out there, I'm a firm 
believer In the idea that if any one of these magazines 
hurts and goes by the boards, it's going to hurt us all, 
it's going to hurt photography, 1 feel that anything that 
helps photography is going to help all of us, I personally 
would like to see many more magaEines out there ^ Special 
interest groups. We carved out our own Itttle audience. 
Pop has theirs, Modern has theirs. Camera 35 has theirs. 
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There are so many other areas that havan't been touched yet. 
So It all complements what we're doing. When I say we. It's 
the edi orlal wa, all of us, everybody In^ photo publishing. 

As a personal note, 1 might add that I regularly read or at least 
brovse through all four magazines whenever time allows. Putting myself 
In the "advanced amateur" category, it Indeed seems true that one can 
read the different magazines for different reasons. Although I some- 
times feel hampered by a gap in technical axpertlse In certain areas, I 
find that I nonetheless profit from the major part of the editorial con 
tent. The argument concerning the Importance or lack of importance 
of one's equipment in the enjoyment of photogTaphy and the production o 
quality photographs is one which 1 would rather not get into. It makes 
some difference, although It is unclear how much. For what it's worth, 
I find all four magazines to be educational and enjoyable, as well as 
thoughtfully and attractively put togathar. 
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NOTES 



From Standard Rate and Date Service, Index o^Lff"^™ ^nd 
Consumer Publtcaciong - Camera 35_ Is designed and edited 
for the photographer working with the 35nuQ format. Edi- 
torial emphaiiai Photography as a medium of visual com- 
munication. Using images: How the photographer sees and 
relates to people , places and things. Picture essays and 
portfolios explored in^-depth to provide a sense of the 
photographer's vision* Regular columns report on innova- 
Ctons in equipment 5 techniques to improve results, round- 
up of late news In the Arts and Industry, and darkroom 
work with emphasis on color printing* Book reviews and 
critiques are regular features. 
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Standard Rate and Data Servlca, IndeK of Farm and CQnaumar Publications 
Woiseley, Roland, Understanding ttegaglnes . 
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The Dream Books vs. The Action Books: 
American Home s Better Homes and Gacdans g Houie and Gardens i 

House Beautiful 
Itoren Larson 

The four home magazines separate into two groups: the dream books. 
House 6i Garden and House Beautiful , and the action books. Better Homes 
and Gardens and Ame r lean Home , The dream books display sumptuous homes 
and eraborate Interiors* The practical realities^ such as costs and 
creation instructions ^ often are disregarded* The action books generally 
present lower-to^middle-priced homes. Often the interiors , and sometimes 
the houses themselvesj can be created by readers with little or no pro- 
fessional assistance* Attention is given to costs ^ materials and Instruc 
tiona, 

" Better Homes a nd_ Gardens is closer to reality and more action- 
oriented than House Beautiful and House & Garden ,-' says Edward FoXj head 
□ f the Chicago advertising office for Better Homes and (^rdena . ''How 
many people can afford a quarter to a half a million dollar house?" 

According to a written statement of the Better Homes and Gardens 
editorial concept, the magazine strives to provide service to husbands 
and wives "in the form of ideas, help^ Information and inspiration to 
achieve a better home and family. Inherent In this philosophy is the edi 
torlal responsibility to move these husbands and wives to agMg^ * " 

"At least half of the ads in Better Homes and ^rdens ^" said Fox, 
"call a reader to action* They ask the reader to do something, such as 
send for a decorating booklet or tear out a coupon to takr a dealer*" 

The issues of Better Homes and Gardens are packed with practical, 
action-oriented artleles such as "How to Glamorise a Bathroom" (January 
1974) i "How to Make a Good House Better" (liarch 1974) and "How to Make 
a Small Kitchen Measure Up" (Hay 1974)* 

Better Homes and ^rdens also la concerned with stretching the 
dollar* A series of articles answering the question, "Where Does Your 
Food Dollar Go?" ran in the January to May 1974 issues. The February 
1974 issue also included "Tax Tips to Save You Money" and "How to Save 
Gas When You Drive*" The May 1974 Issue focused on "Small Scale Re- 
modeling: Great Effects at Low Cost" and the August issue on how to 
"PersonailEe a Room for a Pittance*" The November issue included "Sleep- 
Cheap Motels^ Why Pay for Unused Frills?" and "New Ways to Pay Less for 
the Things You Buy J' 

American Home also is pract^^cal and aetlon*oriented* The magazina 
is "functional as opposed to escape" and "do-lt-'yourself as opposed to 
have-it-done j" says Joseph Bayard , head of the Chicago advertising 
office * 

" American Home deals with the real world, not the dream world," 
said Bayard and caters to the reader who finds "inate fulflllmeTit and 
self-satisfaction from doing a Job himself." 

A special alght-page section, "Know-How^" Introduced in April 1973| 
was devoted entirely to how-tos ranging from how to make slipovers 
(April 1973) to how to make great one*of-a-klnd homes out of ftargaln 
buildings (November 1973), But how-to projects and Instructors were 
not limited to the special section. The November 1973 issue also in- 
cluded such articles as "Ten Homeowner Emergenales You Can Handle Your- 
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self/' "Haw One Man Built This Spectacular Home," "25 Delicioui Ways to 
Dress Up Vege tables," and "How to Get ArDund Today's Mortgage Drought 

Both American Home, and Better Homes and Gardens offer house plans, 
ci^aft kits and project instructions that action-oriented readers can 
send for at reasonable prices* Included In the November 1974 issue of 
Becter Homes and Gardens were coupons offering kits for wall plaques , 
Christmas decorations, aquariums | wooden toys, chairs, needlepoints, 
and girls* holiday dress patterns. Also, instructions for other holiday 
gift items were scattered throughout the magazine* 

Similarly, the November 1974 issue of American Home offered eight 
crewel kits, a catalog of needlework projects, and a Christmas cookie 
house kit* 

Both magazines offer an array of special books* Better Homes^ and^ 
Gardens has a line of hard-cov^ir cookbooks and instruction manuals. 
The Creative Home Library Is published in assoctation with Better Homes 
and Gardens and offers such selections as Early American Grafts and the 
Complete Guide to quilting * 

American Home offers Bprlng/Sumaer and Fall/Winter editions of a 
soft-cover American Home Crafts and a hard-cover cookbook* 

House Beautiful and House &^^rden i however, move away from the do-- 
it-yourself-for-less concept. " House Beautiful and House 6e Garden are 
dream magazines that cater to a higher-^ incomes more affluent audience 
than Better Homes and Gardens or American Home ," says John H* Repck, 
head of HoLTse Gardens - Chicago advertising office* ' 'Bettrr Komes and 
Gardens and American Home are practical* They might offer an article 
^50 Decorating Ideas Under $100' while we'd offer "50 Decorating Ideas^ 
Under $1,000**" 

Mr* Reock also labels the dream books "snob magazines" because 
their circulations are smaller and audience demographics higher* Accord 
ing to the 1973 Simmons Update ^ the average audience for House Beautiful 
is 3,847,000, for House £i Garden 5,873,000p for American Home 6 » 169,000 
and for Better Homes and Gardens 22,655,000*^ 

House Beautiful^ with the lowest circulation, attracts the greatest 
percentage of adults owning homes valued at $50,000 or more. House 4 
Garden I with the next lowest circulation attracts the next greatest ^^^v^ 
centage (m 10%, 8%, AM 6%, Bmo 57.). 

Also, House Beautiful has the highest percentage of adults who 
graduated from college. House 6e Garden having the next highest (ffl 20%, 
H&G 17%, AH 15%, BH&G 13%). 

House Beautiful and House & Garden tied when It came to the percent 
age of managers, professionals, officials and proprietors In the audlenc 
era 22%, 22%, AM 15%, BHM 11%)** 

House Beautiful and House ^ Garden are concerned with what's new in 
elegant decora ting and building. " House Beaatlful la an Idea magazine j" 
says Tom M* Welch| head of House Beautiful 's Chicago advertising office* 
"The houses in the magaElne are archltectureilly interesting and spark 
the interest of our readers." 

And House Beautiful editors have always wanted to dliplay architec- 
turally interesting homes. In the Iterch 1959 issue. Editor Elizabeth 
Gordon stated her conception of what the House Beautiful house should be 

The houses we pick may be either expensive or IneKpenslve, but 
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tegar^^ess of cost they must be signlfiesnt. They must "say 
Somett^^^g" ^5 fine deilgn, as good funcClonj as low main- 
tenaii^®* ss skillful use of site, or as ^ personal expresiion, 
tn shC'^t, we tend to choose not the typical but rather the 
Untypical and the unique. We show you the upper limits of 
^hat possible for people to aspire to " since Americans ^ 
^nd especially House Beautiful readers, are "always on the 
Srow,-' 

Xri acC-^tdance with the dream concept ^ the October 1974 issue of 
ggUSaBg^yj^fy^ focused on sumptuous rooms efeated by well-known de- 
■JlS^^t^s. Cc^ats and instructions were not incl^^ed. Ideas were 
^ft^^^di bt*^ the ways and means to carry out t^^ose ideas were Ig- 
^i^fed. In ^he same issue ^ a spread was devoCe*^ to the different 
jgsks ^ hot^^o^ner could buy* but the prices of the desks were not in- 
^lude^^ 

The o^^oher issue of House 4 garden concentrated on elaborate de- 
^jgns ^fnerica's top decorators. Costs wef® disregarded, in the 
^0^^ issue f eight pages were devoted to a SaltboK house which could be 
^jjfistt^y^^ei^ from pre-fabricated panels. In this casep the price was 
~ iveti^ $74,S00, but the house ittH belongs in the dream category for 
^c?st Amerl^^ns, Also^ four pages were devoted to finely-crafted Baker 
^yrnltypa^ one of the most expensive fumttuf^ lines In the world* 

^eithe^ House _& Garden nor Hou s e_Bea u 1 1 £ concentrates on how-^ 
^p^* Housg ^Beautifui in the October issue m^de two special offers to 
l^s r^gjQ^^ butp significantly, unlike in A meftcan Home and Better 
gg^J^^nd^Gfitdens , the offers were not for kl^^ but for finished 
-^pdu5ts i^^luding a set of lithographs and b^^ket wall-hangings. 

Also, ^nlike the action magaEineSj the November issues of House 
^ Garden a**^ House Beautiful did not concentrate on Christmas gifts to 
^l^^^^^^o^g B Beautiful only displayed stora'^bought gifts and devoted 
^ight paga^ to items from such prestige stored Cartier, Guccis Henri 
g^ndel^ Ab^^^rombie and Fitch, Bergdorf Goodm^^ and Haramacher Sehlemmer, 
HaiSS-^&^2£j4gn devoted two pages to making needlepdlnt pillows , but 
jtS^^ page^ to gifts to buyp 

The df^^m magazines consider themselves not only the reporters of 
i^eas elegance but also the directo^^ and leaders of taste and 
£^shioj^^ gy appearing in House Beautiful s^d House & Garden ,, specific 
^^lort. de^i-gn^ r and^furnishlngi-becwa^a^^ 

Stgnif i^antlyi houses displayed in Houg^ ^E SPutlful are labeled 
,,^iice^ggtti^'' homes. They set the paee| they ^hape the buyer's tastes, 
lifh^ Uncon^^^tional," says Welch, "becomes the acceptable by appearing 
^i) ligMse ^g Au t i f u I . " 

Horeo^-t'* every year since 1947* Houga^ Garden has introduced a 
^^lor palette of about 35 colors to Its readers and advertisers, 
^^cor^jng fjo the House & Garden color program *^port, " House & Garden 
j^g ^ ^^olor '^eader, not a f ollower J' Each yed^ colors that have reached 
^^^ciwutjj saC^tatlon (old colors) are eliminated* colors showing a rise 
£it Popular Acceptance are featured and new forecast colors are added, 

t^oiors shown to manufacturers and dgp^^'tment stores in January, 
^jlowtftg th®^ to advertise products in those oolors; Then the palette 
^^^todu0^^ to readers in September* and the tterch issue shows how to 
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uie the Golors in niw and varied combinations* Houge & €?arden not only 
reflects consmer tastes, but it ghapes them as well* 

Accordingly, the dream magazines and the action iMgazines have re- 
acted differently to the houiing "depression." In 1972, the housing 
industry started 2,4 million units and by August 1974, the annual rate 
was down to 1*1 million. Since January 1972, the average price of a 
new house in the United States has Jiwnped from $24,700 to $37,100*6 A 
house that would have cost $16,000 right after World War II now costs 
$40,000,^ Also, if a buyer is lucky enough to obtain a mortgage, the 
interest rates have increased to an average 9 per cent or about two* 
thirds higher than the mid* 1960s rates. ^ 

Examination of 1974 issues of House 6e Garden and House Beautiful 
shows the dream magazines have ignored the housing slowdown. House 6e 
Garden - a forecast statement in the January 1974 issue mentions the 
energy dilemma and the envirorHnent crisis, but not the housing recession* 

The reason for this, Reock said, is that "For the homes we get in- 
volved with, theri is no slo^own. $100,000 houses are not affected." 
And Welch said, "People who can afford $90,000 homes are still going to 
buy them and can still arrange to get money." 

According to a Time report, Reock and Welch are correct in their 
assumption that high-income families are relatively unaffected by the 
slowdown! 

Upper- income home owners have not been severely affected by 
the collapse of the mortgage market. The wealthy still trade. 
$100,000 houses and co*op apartments among themselves « though 
sellers sometimes have to accept paper payment in the form of 
private mortgages from buyers who aannot get bank financings.^ 

However, Reock said more remodeling and home improvement articles 
have been included in House & Garden due to the housing recession and 
the subsequent preoccupation with the home one has. But he emphaaizes, 
"The people most affected are those with the more limited incomes." 

Similarly, there have been no drastic changes in the content of 
House Beautiful ^ though Welch said, "The emphasis has been altered. We're 
not showing as many exteriors as before, but displaying more interiors and 
remodelings." But the change has been so subtle that "A normal reader 
would probably not notice the difference," 

Welch did say, however, that a seven- to eight-page focus on to^-* 
houses was being planned for a House Beautiful issue « Tovnhouses, condo- 
miniums and mobile homes are what mora and more- buyers will have to settle 
for ar. the detached single family dwellings become more expensive and as 
land prices increase (land prices have risen 59% in the past SO years). 

However, the action magazines, American Home and Better ^mes and 
Gardens ^ have dealt more openly with the housing recession. Though both 
magazines always have emphasized remodeling and home improvement, they 
have increased such coverage as more of their readers postpone new home 
purchases. 

Also, in various columns and editorials, the action magazines have 
discussed the faces behind the housing recession and the ways to cope 
with this recession. Their approach is action-oriented, "We urge readers 
to make their moves now because housing won't get less expensive," said 
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Fox of Better Homes and Gagdeng t The Bettey Home§ and Gardens money 
management eolumn has dealt with such toples a§ "Second*mortgageo i Is 1 
a good vay to gat money?" (Mareh 1974), "Itow to flnanee a imall home im 
provement job" (my 1974) and "Ten ways to help you get mortgage money 
today" (August 1974). _ . 

Moreover I in February 1974, eight pages of Better Homes and Gardens 
were devoted to "How to get your first personalized house*" The article 
offered encouragement and support i 

In spite of the many Ghallenges facing youj it's still poselble 
to build a home that's personalised to your family's needs , 
habits and budget. The formula i large amounts of planning , 
shopping, saerlf icing, comparing and persevering. 

And apparently readeri have not been daunted by talk of a housing 
"depression*" They still are interested in home construction. The 
Better Homes and Gardens semi-annual publication devoted to new home 
cons trucYlon and sold "only on newsstands is "selling at a rate that in- 
dicates interest in custom-building," said Fox, Also according to Fox, 
the Better Homes and Garden house plans have declined only slightly In 
sales, 

American Home g too, has dealt openly with the housing recession 
and encourages its readers to buy soon, A June 1974 article claimed, 
"Amid gloomy trends and the vagaries of an uncertain economy, one possl* 
ble note can be heard i Now Is a very good time for home buying," 

Other 1974 American Home articles that encouraged home -buying in- 
clude "20 ways to sell~youif house for the best price" (April), "Should 
you use a broker ^hen buying a house?" (February) and "How to get around 
today's mortgage drought" (November), 

Moreover, In past economic crises, American Home has taken the op- 
timistic view. In 1969, when land was up more than |5, 000 per jEamily 
since 1956^1 and home building had dropped off 25%, -~ the March Issue 
stated there is "A brighter side to the housing picture. Skyrocketing 
land values have obliged architects and builders to come up with more 
fruitful ideas for land use," Included In the same Issue was an article 
advising readers t^cope with high land prices by building on less ex- 
pensive hillside land, : r ^ . 

Though the home magazines easily are divisible into dream vs, 
action categories, they are not as easily separable when considering 
general editorial content. Nevertheless, House Beautiful and House ^ 
Garden can be considered "shaltar" magazines, dealing prlmaill^^^^^^ 
family's physical envtroTttaent such as their house, their furniture p^ "^ 
their table settings, th^lr garden, etc, AlsoV aome eonsidera^ tlon is 
given to food, travel and health, . :.. . , 

American Home is a"h0me service" magazine, according to Bayard, 
and deals Vlth building, interior decorating^ food and crafts. Better 
Homes and Gardens , said FoK, is a "family magaEine," encompassing- a 
broadT range of home and family siibj^^ 

Examination of the Lloyd H, Hall editorial content report dated 
September 1974 shows American Home Is as much a shelter magagine^as is 
House Beautiful and House & Garden . Home furnishings and building com- 
prTse 72,6% of House Beautlfut ' a editorial content, 66,1% of African 
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Home 's, 62,7% of HQuse & Garden 's and only 40.1% of Better Homea and 
Gardeng ' , ^3 

Biit \^hat makos American Home ''homa servtee" instead of "shelter" 
Is Its emphasis on crafti and food, iald Bayard. Food comprises a 
slzahlc portion of Amerlean Home 's editorial (19.0%), a large share 
of Better Homes and Gardens ' (23,9%) but only 11.3% of House & Garden's 
and~7/5% of House Beautiful ' s.^^ Interestingly enough, Better ttomes and 
Gardens earrles about as mueh food editorial as the reGognlzed food 
books. Woman's Day (24*1%) and Family Circle (23, 1%)^^ 

According to the Mil report. Better Homes and Gardens covers a 
broadar range of subjeets In more depth than the other three magazines. 
Home furnishings, building, and food comprise only 64% of Better Itomes 
and Gardens editorial but 85*1% of American Home ' s. 80,1% of House 
Beautiful ' s and 74% of House & Garden 's, Better Homes and Gardens 
has a large percentage of traveL, health and general Interest (insur- 
ance, savings, pets, humor, etc*) compared with the other home magazines, 
Traval is 9.6% of Better- Homes and Gardens ' editorial, 0.9% of American 
Home's, 1*8% of House Beautiful 's and 1*1% of House & Garden 's* Health 
is 3.4% of Better Homei and Gardens ' editorial, 0.3% of American Home ' s, 
0*1% of Hous^Beautif ur s and 175% of House gi Garden 's, General interest 
composes 4.9% of Better Homes and Gardens ' content, 2,6% of American 
Home's, 1.9% of House Beautiful 's and 1*4% of House Garden ' s* J- ^ 

Better Homes and Gardens , said Fox, Is devoted to helping provide 
its raaders with a"better home and a healthier , happier family. We 
have a clear cut editorial philosophy and we faithfully adhere to it. 
We direct our magazine to husbands and wives, to men in their roles as 
husbands and fathers, to women in their roles as housewives and mothers*" 

Besides building, furnishing and food editorial. Better Homes and 
Gardens includes articles on family health, money Mnagement, legal 
guidanca, automobile maintenance j low-cost travel and social relation- 
ships. 

Over the years. Better Itomes and Gardens has changed little in its 
editorial concept, although It has eKperlenced nine editors since its 
formation In 1922, the Meredith fubllshlng Campany has owned it since 
than. 

Features In the most recent issues of Better Homea and Gardens can 
be tracad back many years* Recipes to clip and save in the Better Homes 
and Garden Cookbook have appeared since 1937 and "Cook-of •-the-Manth" 
prizes^ ha ve^ long been awarded. Items showing men In the kitchen always 
hava appeared and today a special column entitled "to Cooks" is devoted 
to the male chef. Even past article subjects have reappeared in recent 
Issuas, such as planning a co-op nursery which was titled "A Blueprint 
for a Co-op Nursery" in October 1955, and "How to Start a Co-op Nursery 
, School" In May 1974. 

But though Better Homas and Gardens ' editorial concept has re- 
mained almost the same, its circulation has not. The toy 1950 issue 
--had-^38 -pages , cost 25 Cents, and had a circulation of 3,400,000 

families. l5 Today the magazine is about halj that size, costs 60 cents, 
but has a circulation of close to 8 million. 

Over the years. House Beautiful has also adhered. to Its present 
adltorlal concept. Even in 1953, House Beautiful was dealing with the 
non-practical side of housing. Ihm October 1953 issue includad a 



statement by Frank Lloyd Wright entitled "For a Demoeratlc Arehlteeture 
and an editorial by Editor Elizabeth Gordon on "Does Design have Social 
Signiflcahce?" Gordon's editorial dealt with whether or not "we ehooie 
the archlteeture that will encourage the deyelopraent of Industry or we 
choose the architecture and design of colleotiviim and totalitarian 
control*" 

Gordon was editor from 1941 to 1964. During that tlmej the circu- 
lation rose from about 200^000 to over 900,000* In 1965 Sarah Tomerlin 
Lee became editor and in 1970 Wallace Guenther took ov«r. House 
Beautiful , owned by Hearst Enterprises since 1934, reached its clrcu- 
Tatlon peak in 1968 when 981,168 copies were sold*20 Today the maga- 
Eine has a circulation of 891|224 and sells for one dollar. 21 

Like House Beautiful , House & Garden followed Its presentk editor- 
ial policy in the early 50s, Elegance and grandeur were emphasized. 
The December 1950 Issue devoted sIk pages to a Renaissance theater 
built by Palladio and six pages to a display of Italian handicrafts 
touring American museums. The October 1950 issue, focusing on the 
theme *'Llve as well as you look," displayed the homes of wealthy, ele- 
gant personages* 

But by 1955, House 6e Garden had taken an interest in "do-it-your- 
self," The May 1955 issue was dedicated to "over 1,600,000 young 
couples who will marry, decorate their first home, give thettf first 
big party and look forward to their first baby," That issue was packed 
with "how-tos" - "How to make any room an SKtra guest roomi" "How to 
choose and use the new fabrics," "Ik)w to plan a good small house," etc* 
The June 1955 issue had 25 pages of do-lt-yourseif ideas Including 
"How to plan a home workshop," "How to install a kltcheni" and "How to 
build a room-divider*" 

However, in the 60s, House 6 Garden again aoncentrated on the non- 
practical side of housing. Twelve pages in the January 1965 issue were 
given to the remodeling of President Johnson's magnificent guest house 
in Washington, D*C* In the same issue, eight pages were devoted to a 
one-of^a-klnd cliff house which looks like "a gargantuan abstract 
sculpture hewn from a sheer escarpment," 

Also, House & Garden 's editorials In the 60b ^ Just as they are now 
were more Idealistic than realistic. In April 1965 the editors wrote, 
"In any house worthy of being labeled' sTtohitectura, not only the ex- 
terior form, but the Interior spaces, the colors ^ textures, light, 
acoustics have a poetic quality that exerts an emotional appeal? In 
March of the same yeari they argued, "The only legitimate reason for 
buying a painting Is because it does something for you (rather than 
for your room), because It says something to you*" 

During the 60* s, Mrrlet Burke t was editor, Burket took William 
M, Lowe's place in 1960 and remained until 1972 wfsen Mary Jane Fool 
took over* In 1967, House and Garden ^ owned by Conde' Nast since 1915, 
reached a circulation peak of 1,253,330,^^ Today, the magazine has a 
circulation of 1,136,444 and costs one dollar. 

Of the four howm magazines, Amarlcan ItoM has veered the most 
from Its present editorial concept, perhaps because the magazine has 
switched o^ers and editors several times* In the past 25 years, the 
editorship has changed hands five times and the ownership four times* 
In 1949, the editor was Mrs* J* Austin; In 1959, John Mack Carter; In 
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1^)61, Uubbard H, Cobbi In 1959, Frad R. Smith and In 1974, John Mack 
Carter* 

American Home was owntd by the Amarlean Home Carporation in 1949, 
by Curtis PubllcatlDns in 1938, by Downe Communications in 1968 and by 
American Home Publishing in 1974, 

John Mack Carter, besides baing editor of the magazine at two 
different times, was president of the publishing company, Downe Coninunl^ 
cations, when It owned American Home and is now the owner of American 
Home Publishing Corporation* 

Boaldes changing editors and owners, American ^me has changed in 
size, price, and yearly number of issues. In September 1969, the maga* 
Eine was reduced from a 680<»line to a 429*^line page size. It also was 
cut in price from 50 cents to 35 cents, and inareased to 12 issues from 
10 issues a year. In September 1973 the magazine was raised to its 
1969 prlca of 50 cents , and in Kovember 1974 the price was 60 cents^ 

American Home today has a circulation of 3,740,646." It reached 
its circulation peak of 3,773,803 in 1963.25 

During the 40's and 50's, American Home was a how-to-do-it maga* 
zine. Articles,' such as "Custom-build your own storage walls". (December 
1949), "How to launder two tons of clothes with ease" O^^^h 1950) and 
"How to use paint and varnish removers" 01arch 1959) dominated each 
issue « 

American Home also eatered to the varied Interests of the family. 
The February 1950 Issue had arttclas for the retired couple and for the 
young family including "Rjj for tetlrement" (how a-^grandmother remodeled 
her retirement home) and "Play Yard Today --Garden Tomorrow" (how to 
plan a children' s play yard that ..will eventually ^become^aj garden) .^^^^ ...^ 

By the early 1960's, the magazine was losing Its practical, how*to 
flavor. The December 1961 Issue had no Christmas gifts to make and 
featured a flaming wild duck for Christmas dinner. Americah Home was 
beginning to acquire facets of the dream magazines as It moved away from 
do-it«yourself projects and started to include elegant deslgnerxhomeSg 
some of which were owned by famous persons. The September 1961 issue 
included a feature titled "At Home with Huntley and Brlnkley." The 
White House flower arrangements, with their "Jacqueline Kennedy Look ^" 
were displayed la the October 1961 Issue. v 

Also in the 60 -s, Amsrlean Home -seemed to be aiming at a younger » 
more "wlth-lt" crowd. The simier 1968 issue was a "Special on Love'- 
and the October 1969 issue was devoted to "Light and Sounds "with an em- 
phasis cn futuristic interior decorating and entertainingv ^ 

However, in the 1970's* the magazine again toofc-on a howtto f lavor. 
In the April 1973 Issue , an eight-page how*to section, "Know-ltow,': was 
introduced. The October 1974 VKnow-How" titled "The Money-SavingjEa 
Does "It, Kitchen Handbook" supplied tips on what foods £o buy^'and how to 
prepare them. The NoTCmber l&74 "Know-How" dealt with "How tiargaln 
buildlngi can make great one-of-a-kind homes." ^ 

Though all 70*s Issues include how- to^-artlclesi not. all. 70' s issues 
adhere to the same editorial concept.^ ^-Inj June^ 1974, changes: were made 
in American Home * a layout and content* The cover was -trans fomedr^ 
small picture surrounded by white to a bleed photograph. with the logo --"^^ 
superimposed. The logo changed from streamline latters: to more tradi- 
tional characters. The table of contents was divided into three vertical 



columns and dotted with pleturei« 

With GhaTiges In the layout came changei In the editorial policy* 
Arttclaa on baautyj clothing and travel ware eliminated^ The columns 
"Llfaatylej" focuilng on a dlffarent family aaah month and **Woman 
Driver 5" supplying tips on car malntenanca, were removed* 

In June 1974, American Home concantratad on building^ decorating, 
crafts and food. It had moved away from the modarn in home design 
and focused on the traditional. In early 1970 Issues, the traditional 
and the modern were shown side by side. The April 1971 Issue showed 
space-age homes made of polyurethane foam and, Immediately afterwards 1 
traditional pewter tea sets. The March 1971 Issue focused on a modern 
geometric house and a traditionally-decorated brownstone. 

Since June 1974, the traditional has been amphaslzed. "Wa stress 
the traditional rather than the modern," said Bayard. "We don't show 
way-^out houses or modular homes anymore^." 

Articles on antiques appear in every issue. Craft features con-- 
centrate on traditional projects such as making ,country-style collages ^ 
from cloth and ricrac (October 1974), or nostalgic Christmas decora* 
tions from red and white checked gingham (December 1974)* 

The July 1974 issue showed a country church converted Into a home. 
The June 1974 Issue displayed a traditional BaltboK house and early 
American furniture reproductions. In September 1974, American Home 
concentrated on country^style decorating and traditional Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs. 

All four home magazines devote about half of their total pages ,to 
editorial. In 1973 » Better Homes and Gardens carried 49.6% editorial. 
American Home 52.7% s House Beautlful^ 54^1%. and :HQuaa & 

Of the four magazines , Better Homes and Gardens has the largest 
number of advertising pages and the greatest amount of advertising 
revanua. In 1973j Better Homes and Gardens ran 1^185 .42 ad pages and 
made $57,760,064 in advertising revenues. House & Garden ran 984 ■ 28 
pages and took In $lOi204s754. tease Beautiful ran 928.34 pages for 
$8,006,775 and American Home 718.35 pages for $12,077,476.27 

In 1972, American Home ran 889,44 ad pages , or 19% mora than in 
1973* The ad revenue was~$l6^632,680, or 27% more than In 1973.28 
This discrepancy between the 1972 and the 1973 figures resulted when 
Amarican Home cut its circulation rate base from 3 p650;000 to 2*500,000 
in January 1973. To compensate for the loss in ad revenue^ the maga- 
zine's price of 35 cents w&s raised to 50 cents in September 1973 and 
to 60 cents In November 1973. 

In 1975, food and food product advertisers aeeounted: for 271*76 
ad pages In Batter Homes and Gardens . Retail and/or dlrect-bymall; 
products accounted for 162.02 pages, household furnishings for 130.17 
pages, household equipment and; supplies for 113.81 ^pages and :;butldlng : 
materials, equipment and fixtures for 78.72 pages. ^1^ Bet terf Homes and 
Gardens had no 4cigarette advertlsementsyln ^ 1973 and only .17 pages of v 
smoking material ads in 1972,29 

For American^ Home , the largest nmber of ad: pageb ^in any one 
category was ^1.58 pages in recall and/or dlreet-^by-mall advertising. 
American Hottm ran 82.74 pages of household furnishings, 34 .SI pages of 
housahold equipment and supplies, and 42.28 pages of building ma tarials, 
equipment and fixtures. The number of food advertisements totaled 51*50 



Compared with Better Homig and Gardeni i Amertean Home earrled more* 
publishing and media ad pages (AM 40.51 ^ BHItG 35.40)^ more drugs and 
remediei pages (AH 26.78, BHM ,33) and more smokl^ materiali 78,62, 

mm o) .3l 

Of the four home magailneSi House Beautiful carried the greatest 
number of retail and/or dlreet*by-mall ad pages — 341.03 pages* ( Itouge 
& Garden eame in seaond with 29S»39 pages.) House Beautiful oarrled 
284,29 pages of househoid furnishings, 68*65 pages of household equip- 
ment and supplies and 104.30 pages of building materials , equipment and 
fixtures . Food and food products aeeounted for only 5.91 ad pages. 

In House &t Garden , Ifousehold furnishing ad aaeounted for 277.10 
pages^ household equipment and supplies for 90.68 pages and building 
materials, equipment and fixtures for 131.31 pages , It carried 25*06 
gardening ad pages, or about 10 gardening ad pages more than Itouse 
Beautiful , and only 9.32 pages of food and food products advertise- 
ments*^^ 

AGOordlng to the 1973 Siramons Update, House €i Garden eosts only 
SI. 51 to reaeh one thousand members of its average audlenea with a 
black and white page ad. Better Homes and Gardens eoats 11*69^ Ameriean 
Home $1.87, and House Baautiful $17977 But Better Homes and Gardens 
only oosts $2.07 to reaeh one thousand memberM of its audience with a 
four-color page ad. House & Garden costs $2.20, American Home $2,41, 
and House Beautiful $2.86.^'^ . ^ 

Of the home magaElnas, Better Homes and ^rdens has the most flex- 
ible advertising plan. It states in Its advertising material, "Tell 
us what you wan osaslble.'^l Better Hottss and 

G ardens offers about 50 stats editions and 56 top metro markets* The 
metro markets may be purchased alnEly » in^^cpm^B^tion with each Q thy or 
in combination with state markets or segments of state msrfcetsI™^Ke^~^^^^^ "^^^ 
total circulation in the 56 metro markets Is 5,637, OOOi v 

Special "less^thsn^full-state" marketf, areas are a\mHable including 
New York less Metro, New Jersey less New York Metro, Eastetti Pennsylvania, 
Western Pennsylvania, Northern Illinois, Southern IllinolSi Northern 
California and Southern California. 

Also, special test marketing areas are offered such as Erie, Pa«, 
Pfeorla,Ill. or Western Wisconsin, These test markets may be used in 
combination with top metro markets or state markets, -.r , y,; 

Better Homes and Gardens also offers a "Super Spot" edition with a 
circulation of 1,100,000 In high* income zip codes in 104 metro markers, 
Says Better Homes and Gardens . "This edition is tailor-made for adver- 
tlsers of high- ticket prnducts or services," , , 

A "Super A" edition also Is available. With a circulation of 3,884,000, 
it covers the metro marketing areao surrounding and^iineludlng every^^ 
county in the United States, These 25 marketing areas are: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, BuffalOj Chicago/ Clncinnatlv Cleveland^ 
Worth, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis/ Kansas > City, to a 
Miami, Milwaukee, Mlnneapolls-St. Paul, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San D?ego, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle-Tacoma. and Washington, 
D.C, " ' * ' ^ 

Moreover, three different regional Eravel sections ^are available^ 
"Travel East." with a circulation rate base of 1,258,000, carries travel 



editorial and travel adverciiiag of intarest tp eastern readeri and 
appears each month tn Bsltlmores Boiton, Hartford-New Haven, New 
York, Phlladelphta, Providence and Waiihlngton D,C. *'Travel West,** 
with a circulation rate bass of 1,022,000, appears nine times a 
year In Los Angelei, Phoenix, Portland, Sacramento, San Diego, San 
Francisco-Oakland, Seattle*Tacoma and Spokanti "Travel Great Lakes" 
combines travel editorial and travel advertising of Interest to mid- 
western readers and hai a circulation rate base of 1,615,000. It 
appears sIk times a year In the states of Indiana, Michigan, Northern 
Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin* Combinations of the three regional 
sections are available « 

Besides regional fleKlblllty, Better Homes and Gardens offers 
pagers l^e flexibility. Along with the standard options the 632- 
line page, the 429*llne page and the exclusive digest page Better 
Homes and Gardens offers the non^eKCIualve digest page, which is 
slightly smaller than the exclusive digest page and about $8,000 
cheaper, and the three -fourths page with 474 lines. « 

And finally. Better tomes and Gardens offers printing flaxlblllty* 
In September 1974, It gave national advertisers the chance to use 
rotogravure printing Instead of letterpress « Until then, only the ^ 
main editorial section was printed rotogravure * Rotogravura Is highly 
desirable because It reproduces photographs exactly and duplicates 
subtle color variations. 

American Home offers advertisers 14 regional editions. It also 
Introduced, In the June 1974 Issue ^ a themed food^edltorlal section 
designed to allow advertisers of food and food^related products to 
gear their promotions to editorial content. According to the American 
Home promotional material, "Editorial focus will be on the kitchen. 
Coverage will Include food, menu suggesclons, efficient appllanee 
utilization and new products." The theme of the July Issue was "Easy, 
Breeiy- Summer Cooking" and November's focus was "Thanksgiving Gor- 
nucopla," 

Neither House Beautiful nor House li Garden have regional editions, 
but they do offer split-runs to national advertisers. Advertisers can 
gear their copy and dealer listings to any or all of nine specified 
geographic regions. 

Also, the editorial pages of House Garden and House Baaut^ful 
contain listings of booklets prepared by leading manufacturars^^^^ 
their products. On an attached couponp readers circle tha booklats 
they want and. sand the coupon to tha magazine. Some booklets are 
free, others raitiga In cost from 25 cants to $2^95. 
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Religious ^tegaglnes: A , , Catholic DlRest t 
Commencary , The Eplseopallan i 
The Lutheran Moody Monthly > 
United Methodists Today 
Pdmala K. Luaeka 



When the UNITED CHLJRCKM^N ceased publication In Junei 1974, the 
Associated Church Press' NEWSLOG reported it in a blurb entitled 
"Another Magazine Ceases." Such a headline reveals the conmionplace- 
ness of church magazine arises* One by one^ In the past several 
years, publleatloni have been hit with a myriad of financial woes« 

The year 1970 in particular was an "apocalyptic time" for many 
reltgloua jQurnalSp according to an article in CHRISTIAN CENTtfRY , 
"In the United States , Britain and Canada , a larga number of them 
simply died," it said, "Some managed to merge before folding, "1 

Religious magazines have been subjeot tp the same economic 
factors which are hurting all consumer magazines! rising production 
costs and postal rates, decreasing advartlsing revenue, and more com^ 
petltlont But religious publlcatiQns have bean struck as well by an 
"almost unbelievable combination of misfortunesi " 

(1) Circulations have dropped church members often express 
anger at a denominational action or stmnce by cancelling a subscript 
tion to that church's magazine. 

(2) Ad revenue sources have dwindled — the religious book and 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia markets "collapsed" in 1970; and secular 
advertisers turned more to direct mall and other outlets^ 

(3) Budgets have been squeezed the stock market's recent down- 
swing has been particularly hard on church^lnvested funds, and general 
church giving has been significantly low*^ 

There are also internal reasons for religious journal crises^ 
Many magazines were unable to find a "solid Identity in the face of a 
communications revolution and the criclcally ralated gaheratton gap In 
reading habits," according to CIRISTIAN CESTtJRY . Others have been un- 
able Lo cope with competition from the electronic media and a "growing 
corps of able religious writers for newi^eklles and metropolitan news- 
papers." Still others have suffered becauaathelr reporting was "too 
tardy, too superficial, too lacking Inpolltlcal self-consciousness" 
for today- ssociety,^ : ^ 

In this report, I will examine seven "religious" publications whicli 
have in some way survived the turmoil of : I970i A.D^ y Tlffl LUTMHAN , 
GATHDLIC DIGEST , MOODY mNTICY , UNimP ^TIPDISTS TODAY , TM EPISCOPALIAN , 
and COIWINXARY (in decraasltig .order of circulation). . I will consider 
their audlencea, editorial coneapts, graphic presentations /.^finances, 
advertising, and Interrelations with other magazines Because vChls re ^ 
port examines only seven magazines in a field of several hundred^' It 
is perhapa dangerous to extend. conclusions to^^the^field-atHlarg 
Is hoped at least, however, that a thorough look at seven /cases in 
point will shed light on comon directions and predlcamnts./ . 



I r AUDIENCE and CIRCULATION 



Of Che seven magazlnei studied here, only three are audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (kBC)i A,D. , CATHDLIC DIGEST , and THE 
LUTHERAN . TIffi EPISCOPALIAN was a member of ABC until thli year* Other 
clrculaclon figures are alther sworn statements or publlihers' astlmatas 

A, D, li a monthly magailne eitabllahed In 1972 ftrom a merger of the 
UNITRD CHURCH HERALD (United Ghureh of Christ) and PRESBYTERIAN LIFE . 
Tht* merger at least temporarily reseued each magazine from a plununeting 
circulation at the start of the seventies. Between Sept. 30, 1969, and 
Sept. 30, 1972, PRESBYTERUN LIFE 'S circulation dropped over 250,000 
(about 32%) and the HERALD ' s dfopped 20>000 (22%). Since June 30, 1973, 
however, A .D. Itself has also dropped In circulation nearly 60,000 
(about 10%) , 

A.D. contains material primarily for the adult Christian. ( YOUTH 
magaElne Is published by the United Church Press for high school young 
people of the United Church of Christ and the Presbyterian Church, as 
well as for those In the Episcopal and American Lutheran Churches.) 
It is ''for Christians, those considering becoming Christians, and for 
those curious about the Christian faith J'-* The magazine Is published In 
New York and Issued In two sgparate editions for eaph denomination. Ad 
and news Items vary between editions, but about 30% of the edltortal con 
tent Is common to both, A,D^ 's circulation is the largest of the seven 
magazines being studied herei 554, 915 i 482,064 of these (87%) are 
Presbyterian editions and 72,851 are United Church of Christ, An addi- 
tional 27,740 are distributed free. Subscribers are most highly concen* 
trated in the Middle Atlantic and East North Central States. 

. Tffi LUTIffil^N Is a bi-weekly magazine established in 1963 after a 
four-part merger formed the Lutheran Church In America (LCA), 'Ve shall 
need this means of bringing us together as members of a ne^^htirch," the 
editors said In their first Issue. Representing unions of many Lutheran 
periodicals dating as far back as 1831, TM LUTHERAN can now count as 
part of its ancestry about 40 different publications. 

Tm LUTHIRAN is eonstltutlonally required to be a magazine of 
general Interest to all persons affiliated with the LCA^ But its aim 
editorially is primarily to the adult lay person. Billed on its 1973 
advertising rate card as "Americans fastest growing religious raagaglne/' 
THE LUTlffiMN has the lecond-hlghest circulation of the seven magazines 
being studied here. The magazine's circulation did i in fact, increase 
144,000 (33%) between 1963 and 1969. Since that time, however^ it has 
been mildly affected by the religious Mgazine malaise decreasing ' . 
61,000 or 10% since 1969. 

Host of THE LUTHERAN 'S 522,949 paid subscrlbrers are, as A.P. 's. 
concentrated in the Middle Atlantic, and East North Central states- 
16,669 magazines are distributed free. THE LUTtERAN is published In 
Philadelphia. 

The CATHDLIC DIGEST was established in 1936 and Is published now 
by the College of St, Thomas in St. Paul, Minn. It is a monthly journal 
modeled after READER' s DIGEST and designed for-Gathollc families, v- Accord 
Ing to editor Bob Fenton, tfie magazine Is not speclftcally directed-to a 
young audience, since "its strength lies in an average age of 40-55 
years.*- Small reader research studies are done several times a year by 
the staff, and a larger examination is done annually by an outside firm, 
A recent survey shows CATIPLIC DIGEST readers are similar to readers of 



^ ^p^ t g ptQEST ; 66% are womerij the average household Income is 
^2 * 915 , li«rly 68% have graduated £tom high school at least, and 81.8% 
t\x^i^ dim homes. 

CATHgk iG^PIGEST ^ai, like the previous maSagines, subject to the 
|970 Qireai^t ion slump, its own dipped 47,o00 (8%%) between Dee, 31, 

and J^ne 30, 1972, Since that tlme^ ho^^^er, the magaElne has re- 
g^lne^ 23,000 readers (4%), Its dur^®"^ S2l|8^9 paying readers are, as 
^\iB Pt^evia^^ magazines' audiences, eoncentrated most heavily in the 
^iddl^ Atl^^tic and East North Central states* Aceording to^ Fenton, 
^jrcuigtla^ Is heavy in urban and suburban at^^^ and light In farm and 
^£?uth^^n ^iSlons, 

toopy JlONTffl^Y is a magazine published by ^he Moody Bible Institute 
Chi^agt? ^ince 1900 for conservative evangelical Protestants. It is 
^dlte^i Qii members of Christian famlltes all denominations, and 
fo^ church leaders. Non-denominational tn sp^^^orshlp and allegiance, 
l^gODYj^fg^ attracts 39,1% of its readers £^^^ the Baptist chureh and 
^oth^j. fgT^ who call themselves religiously "independent*" The sub^ 
^^rlb^j^g iflid Ian family Income Is $11|600, and about half are above 45 
.^ara ^g%. Equal numbers of men and women ^^^ad the magazine* 
g^venty pe^ cent of the subscrlberi their hoses, 31.8% of the house- 
(,c»W head^ ^re professional, technical or kindred workers, and 31.2% ^' ^ 
jjit high ^^hool or less as their maKlmum educational levels.^ Because 
pi Hoa^^ Bible Institute's radio broadcaiW around Chicago, many 
j^gO^K^gj^Y readers are In the Eait North ^^^tral states | the South 
^i^lantie ^t^tes have the next largaiC aoneent^^tloh of readers* 

t-^Qpy ^NTmY 's circulation listed ai 245,000 In the Ootober 
j974 ^gg^^ >^ has nearly doubled slnoe 1972 aS a result_pj^^ 
^jrcuigti^** campaign. To acooraplish this catRPftgn, the magaElne pur* 
^jtase^j li^ca from other evangelical organt^ati^tis, tested several, and 
^^fenty^lXy tent & promotional mailing of 2% wiUlon, . 

imi ^g^ I^THQDISTS TODAY was established January 1974, and Is 
pUblt^hed Park Rldgf , 111. It li a combination of the United 
^^tho^^g^^' previous family magagine — ^gSBS. " and their pub Ilea* 
^ion foj. g^thodlst ministers ^ rolSTIAN ^Ag^ ^TE , TODAY was con* 
^^Ivecj pafCly to change the Methodiit maga^ine^t tmagSp and partly^^^^^^ 
^^cap^ a Jf^lndllng circulation, generally^ JQ ^THER 's circulation 
^fjver^j ^j^pUnd 500,000. But Its "i75th annl^^^Mry issue of Methodism" 
^0S\im in ^i^Vember 1959, sold a record 1, 218,000* In 1973, TOGETHER ' a 
^i^^^latle^*^ was down to 200,000. 

Accor^tng to an Introduetory place in vol* I, No. I, "TODAY is 
0 People iiJ^Sazlne, edited for all kinds of people -^- people who care ■ 
^^out Qth#*' people, people who are in mlsiion thifbugh their jobs, in 
j^jcal ^^^^^hes, and In professional careers, People who care about 
{:t?^/ ^hurcK^f Jesus Christ. * -" its 222,210 fubacrlbers are concen- 
^ifac^4 the last North Central and^^st Central states. Forty 
^{ioua^^d^^f these are Methodist tftlnliters rwho Wc^ 
^pecl^l HjQ &AY'S MINISmY " supplement at the b^^k. x - . ■ 

>!ariagt^g editor Itelen Johnson guggests th^ typical UNITED .> . 
j ^THDa rgi^ JODAY reader Is a mlddle--agedfo^: pld^r white woman from a 
^us ah© l£ ^ th be 1 1 er than a $10 ^ OOO annua I W?Ome * A readership sur- 
vey ts being tabulated by the staff now* : 

^OsCOPAmN Is a ^nthly tabloid ne^^Wper serving as the ' 




official journal of contemporary Christianity for the lay famalies of the 
Episcopal Church in America, THE EPISCOPALIAN began in 1960 as a continu- 
ation of FORTH magazine J and ts published in Philadelphia. In June 1974, 
the magazine changed to its present tabloid format. THE EPISCOPALIAN 'S 
circulation is 112s204, 23% lower than what it was In the mid-aixtles, but 
still a rally from Its lowpolnt in 1971, The publication has recently 
begun to encourage regional supplements in its issues as a circulation 
stimulant J and hopes to be serving 13 dioceses in this way by January 
1975. By this date the staff also expects circulation to be above 150,000, 
Of Its current circulation^ 2,275 are not paid* A professional supplement 
Is inserted into each clergy's edition* 

COWtENTARY aims to "meet the needs for a Journal of significant 
thought and opinion on Jewish affairs and contemporary Issues,"^ The maga- 
zine has been published monthly since 1945 as a public service by the 
American Jewish Comilttee In New York, It Is "for people with a belief 
In the power of the critical Intelligence to locate and comprehend the 
Issues playing beneath the surface of contemporary llfe,"^ Its advertis- 
ing rate card says the magaalne is read by the leaders of the Jewish market 
and by the world's leaders in goverimient, business, industry and the pro- 
fessions, "Overall," a demographic survey of aubicriberi reports, 
" COMhENTARY ' s subscribers can be described as very affluent^ leaders in 
business, well-travelled, patrons of the arts and civic and socially 
minded," More than 82% of COMMENTARY ' s readers are male, their median in- 
come Is $55,000, 68,5% have had post*graduate education, and over 68% are 
above the age of 45.^ COMMENTARY 'S current circulation of 61,367 is a 50% 
Increase over what it was In 1966, and only a 3% drop from what it was In 
1969. A third of the magazine's subscribers are from the Middle Atlantic 
states. Though the religious persuasion of subscflbers was not mentioned 
in the demographic survey, it Is assumed a high proportion are Jewish, 

11, EDITORIAL CONCEPT AND CONTEOT 

A, D, "Interprets the Bible and offers devotion and inspirational ar* 
tides. It addresses itself to the hurt and hunger of the world, the mal- 
functions of society, and the nature of the mission o^ ' Church of the 
World, Evangelical in content, it reiterates the off. Christ's love 

for all people everywhere,"^ A , ' s editorial thrust is both to the in- 
dividual Christian and to the active church member In search of program 
assistance, "Our goal," writes editor J, Martin Bailey, "is to produce 
a magazine that Is fairly contemporary, which deals with the Issues faelng 
the church and the society, but whieh does so from a deeply rellgioua 
point of view. To the eKtent that we draw upon the traditional elements 
of the Christian faith and we do this can be seen to be aesentlally 
a conservative function with a progressive outlook." The roagailne's cir- 
culation promotions suggest A.D^ be used for Bible study groups, group 
discussion topics, new-member classes, offlaers and leaders, ministers, 
stewardihlp programs, and sermon source materials The produat, it Is 
suggested, is evangelism In print a means o£ reaching paople^ho may 
or may not be affiliated with a church, 

A,D, has leaned heavily toward the UNITED CHORCH MRAl^ format since 
Its beginning in 1972. Like the IffiRALD t it uses a large nimAer of 
columns to convey news of churches and denbmlnatlonal actlylt^^ 



often usag a profile to tntroduce a contemporary Issue, A>D, has in- 
creased both previous publiea tlons ' coverage of social affairs , 
theology and faith. Articles are significantly longer than those 
printed before the merger ^ no doubt because A ,D. has nearly twice the 
number of pages either previous magazine had alone, A , ' s writing 
quality Is generally high. 

Tlffl LUTlffiMN Is proportionately more concerned with denoffllnatlonal 
and general church news than features. Social Issues are treated 
broadly, and articles are limited In depth by the small nimiber of pages 
in this bi-weekly (36)* The tone of many articles is "folksy-' 
readable but not highly authoritative. The magazine's editorial policy 
first adopted by the United Lutheran Church in 1954 and later modified 
and reaffirmed by the Co^lttee on Church Papers of the (1963) and 

the Consulting Committee on THE LUTlfflRAN (1972) reads: 

"In accordance with the constitutional requirement that It 
be a magazine of general interest to all persons affiliated 
with the Lutheran Church In America , It shall be the policy 
. of THOI LUTIffiRAN to address Itself to the total constituency 
by: 

1) providing information of significance to the church 
and Its people; 

2) relating the Christian faith to the life of the 
people ; 

3) familiarizing the people of the church with church 
personalities and instltutlona; 

4) promoting the work of the Lutheran Church in America , 
its affiliates and agencies, and 

5) addressing the church with reiponsible expressions 
about relevant problems , needs and purposes of the 
common life*" 

CATHOLIC DIGEST Is "pointed towards the mlddle*of-the-road . family 
audience," according to editor Bob Fenton, and features short positive 
articles about ''the business of living" It reprints condensed versions 
of articles from magazines of all sorts, bookSj and newspapers. Though 
only 20% of its editorial content Is "religious" and the other 80% Is 
of broad general interest. Its overall purpose la "to help Catholics 
appreciate and understand their religion, and function better in a com- 
plex world," 

Subjects covered in the DIGEST includa personalities, health, 
sports, education, hobbles and travelp Articles are very brief and ^^^^^^ ^ 
easily read* A good number are written in flrst-person anecdotal style* 
Reader participation with the magaElne Is encouraged through several 
colimins which pay for items submitted and used, 

MOODY MONTHLY Is "broad in Its editorial scope combining 
articles on contemporary Christian issuiS with Bible teaching^ theology 
and Inspiration* Other themes covered are misslonsi family counsel, 
spiritual growth, evangelism, methods of^ Christian work| and church 
music J'lO MOODY MONTtaY 's editorial concentration has shifted from 
personal faith and theology in the fifties to religion's relatlonahlp 
to contemporary Issues In Che seventies* Recent articles have dealt 
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with Appalachian poverty, ministry to homoiexuals, a woman's view of the 
oeumonlcal movement^ and ehureh tax deductions. There is less coverage 
nf missions, less concern with evangelism' and personal testimony, and more 
attention paid to problems of daily Christian living. Much space Is de- 
voted each month to religious book col^rais and reviews. 

The famtlv-orlented UNITED ^THODISTS TODAY "is designed to explore 
Che problems of the Indlyidual and of society and to relate these problems 
to the Christian faith. "^^ The magazine's writing Is generally personable 
and crisp; hrnnor is used when available and appropriate, TODAY tries to 
find a happy medliw between fundaMntal, Intellectual and social Issues. 
In an attempt to serve the greatly diversified Methodist audience (as 
Helen Johnson puts it: "the eggheads In Boston and the old-time religion- 
ists in Oklahoma")* TODAY treats Issues from the "people" angle ^ and 
presents features from the perspective of the local church* 

Ttffi EPISCOPALIAN Is edited now mainly to conwy news of the Episcopal 
Church to its memberSt from a non-partisan point of view. Since its 
switch to newspaper format, Its ability to treat Issues in great depth has 
been somewhat curtalledi long features are rare. Occasional photo essays 
continue what had been a liberal use of photography for a church magazine, 
but they are less effective now when reproduced on newsprint. Items are 
almost exclusively concerned with the goings on of the Episcopal church 
here and abroad * _ 

COWEHTARY 's editorial thrust Is towrd "clarifying. . .Issues (beneath 
the surface of contemporary life) rather than at merely providing inforaa' 
tloni at encouraging original thought rather than reiterating known posl- 
tlonsi at analyzing problems and discontents rather than engaging In pious 
celebratlonsi at keeping alive a 'utoplan* sense of human possibility 
rather than settling for the world as glvan,"!^ Its focus was Initially 
on the Jew's situation as a minority, but recently It has treated mlnorl- 
ties In general, GQWffiOTARY Is listed In the Standard Rate and Data 
Service under "general Interest" publications rather than under "religious' 
ones- Articles are lltarary and phlldsophic,- of ten writtsn by well-known 
scholars or persons of national prominence, and dealing with basic social 
and political issues of interast to America, 

III. GRAPHIC FRESEN^TION 

A D is perhaps the most graphically sophisticated publication in the 
religious field today. At the time of the PRESBYTERIAH LIFE /UNITED CHURCH 
HERALD merger^ the MIRALD art director was ratalned. The new magaElne, 
therefore, took on tha mRALD 's bold and contemporary J-ook rathar than 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 'S drab "church magazine" Image, A*D^ ta a^atan^ 
11 Inch siMj has a two or four-color cover, and is profasslofial in appear 
anca. Its logo is always bold and prominent; Its four-coliKim tabla of 
contents highlighted by bold page numbers and ocaai^lonal smalU graphics 
is quite striking. Heavy bars top all colunsi pages and the 7 first pages of 
features. Body type is an attractive sans serif; coluro titles and mosc^ 
headlines are set In a type with ultra-heavy verticals. Variety, in paga 
stock, type size, and colum Justification, as well as effective graphic 
and photographic effects, result in an excellent presantatlon of editorial 
material. T.ere is no use of four-color within the magazine, but two- 
color is used very creatively. 



Editor J* Martin Bailey says the magazine's graphic display pro- 
vokes many cc ^ments "all tha way from a dlsappolntmant with the 'old 
fashioned' pictures and gi^aphlc style to a rejection of the same be- 
cause they appear to be *awnt garde*"* To Bailey, this Illustrates 
"the fact that, like religion, people's tastes In art differ radically 
and that Individuals feel very strongly about both." 

THE LUTtfflRAN changed In 1973 from a 6% k 9 3/8 inch size to a 
36-page standard 8% x 11, At that time, its coltmin logos were 
brightened, greater use of two-color was Introduced, and covers were 
Increased from two to four-color. Three dimensional initials now 
occasionally start articles, and bars are used for graphic accent, 
Ttffi LUTtffiRAN has steadily modernized Its appearance since its start 
in 1963, reflecting the current church Mgazlne Image rather than 
blazing a trail for a new one. An art director has always been on 
the staff. 

The graphic approach of GATHOLIG DIGEST ^ just as its size and 
content, is modelled after that of BEADER's DIGEST . GATHDLIC DIGEST 'S 
decorative lines above fillers and technique for introducing articles 
are the most noticeable comparable characteristics. The magazine's 
paper stock has gradually Improved over the years from newsprint to 
lightweight text. One or two features a month are now accompanied by 
poorly-reproduced four-color photos. Four-color covers have been 
standard since 1960 at least. 

MOODY MDNTfflaY has had graphic changes every few years in the 
past few decades, which seem to parallel Indecision in the magazine's 
editorial approach. The title logo has been redealgned four times 
since 1952, and the staff is considering another magazlna redesigning 
now, When WODY MONTHLY underwent a major graphic revamping In 1969, 
an art director was added to the staff. Some four-color was then 
added to the inside, and a four^color cover was adopted. The table 
of contents is quite contemporary, with m coluittn of small photos 
running the length of the 8% k 11 pagei article, department and teen 
focus listings are at the rights IPODY MONTBLY 's overall look now 
is straightforward and ^attractive, but not bbld.^ The magazine seems 
to be in limbo between contemporary and traditional design headline 
styles appear outdated next to the MDODY MDNTBLY logotype ^ and four- 
color 'Biblical" paintings are used too frequently where color photon- 
graphs might have been affective. 

Though UNITED METHODISTS TODAY is an 8% X 5% magazinf. It has a 
great conanltment to graphic excellenee. "It was conceived when church 
publications were stodgy, 'V according to managing editor Hcilen Johnson, 
"so TODAY really ploneerad skills we take for granted in^ other coranunl- 
catlve arts." The first Issue of the magazine used high quality four* 
color photos throughout, reproduced on quality paptar* The staff 
promised subscribers In that first issue the new magazine would "sparkle 
with color" and "fine photographs," A clear and highly readable sans 
serif body type set two-oolumns, and a simple headline style provide 
appropriate balance to the text and graphics. 

Though OT^^^M's design has changed over the past decare, 
graphics are stlll not a priority for the magazine. The CQH^^ENTARY 
logotype was moderniEed most recently In 1969, and the four'Color covers 
are now done by an outside company. Advartlaements occasionally carry 
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four-colors within the magaEinej but CO^^^Nj^RY has preserved overall the 
Image of a scholarly Journal* 

FORTHj and the EPISCOPALIAN as a magazine, were both marked by straight 
forward layouts, high nwabers of photographs, and occasional use of Gclor* 
The EPISGOPALIAN in tabloid form, however, is quite different. The tabloid 
la folded to form an 8% x 11 ineh pseudo^magaEine with a cover, and opens 
into the larger newspaper format, lypographical decisions for the new 
EPISCOPALIAN were made to counteract the disadvantagei of newsprint, Mdsl 
headlines, for example, are set in a bold sans serif type, Colunm heads 
are set in a variety of other attractive styles. The body type is large, 
usually set in four-column widths and occasionally ragged right. The 
EPISCQPALIAN logotype, redesigned several times in the past few years , is 
nov printed in a bright color on the tabloid* a 'cover' and front page. 
The publication's layout is as yet unpolished^ probably because of the 
staff's unfamiliarlty with the newspaper medl^. As one member of the 
EPISCOPALIAN ' s Board of Directors asaessedi "It still looks like a high 
school paper*" 

IV, FINANCEB 

A.D, costs 60<j = per single copy or $5.00 per year. It is subsidized 
by both of its sponsoring denominations. Of its 554,915 subscrlberSi 
516,369 subscribe by the congragationwide plan: $2.50 per year if 75% of 
one eongregatlon signs up« $4,00 If a smaller portion does. There are no 
individual copy sales. 

The bi-weekly LUTHERAN has a low cost of 15^ an Issuer or $3*00 a 
year. According to its editor, Al Staudeimang prices may go up r^ext year, 
"We have held the line since 1963," he says, "but cost increases have 
created difficulties," More than 510,000 of its 522,949 subscrSbeM are 
on the congregation-wide plani $1,50 per family when every famlAy In a 
cohgreatlon is served* $3.00 when ordered by a church for aelectfjd 
families. There are no single copy sales. 

C^ATHOLIC DIGEST costs 60^ an issue or $4,97 a year. The majority of 
the magazine's income comes from circulation, and that depends on Its tra* 
ditlonally high subscription renewal rate. Of its 521,879 average circu- 
lation, 453,0?' *fe indicldual subscriptions, and 68j860 are single copies 
sold from disp^ ys In the yestlbules of churches, of distributed to 
Catholic chaplains, recreational servles of the U.S. Armed SerVices, and 
hospitals at 30o an issue. Twenty-eight par cent; of the subscriptions sold 
last year were ordered through various premium offers, tos the 
last six months vera at rates lower than basic price as a result of a : ^ 
direct mail campaign. Part of the DIGEST - a rravenua" goes to the "Oolleee ' 
of St. Thomas, and part goes to "broaden, and strengthen its editorial 
product," according to the editor, , , ■ ^ 

M30DY MPNTffliY - s financial situation is good, for a rallglous; maga^ 
zine: it is making a slight profit. Publication manager Bob Flood asti*^^^^^^ 
mates^ a third of the magazlnaVs ravanue la from iads and the reiiminda^ 
from circulation. Individual magaiine copies are 60^, subscriptions are 
$6.00 a year. The magazine currently offers "The New Testament arid 
Wye liffe Bible Commentary" free as an incentive to new subscrigers. 

UNITED ^THDDISTS TODAY costs 75a a copy or $6*00 a year. Under its 
Every Member Plan and Administrative B each subscription costs 



$4*80. The magazlnej as its predeeessors TOGETIgR and CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE , Is a money-losing operation. Its loss has always bean 
absorbed by the United Methodist Piibllshlng House, 

The KPISCOPALIAN eosts 35^ an Issue or $4.00 a year. Parish 
Plan subscripttons, dloeesan plan subserlptlonSp and clergy plan 
subscriptions are also offered* Income from circulation is about 61% 
of the EPISCOPALIAN ' s operating costsi advertising brings in about 14% 
and a denominational subsidy accounts for the remaining 25%* 

CO^MlNTARY 's price has risen steadily since 1950* Then, an issue 
cost 50<*| today it costs $1,50* A year subaeription now costs $9*00* 
The magazine -s also increasing ad perdentage suggests its finances 
are doing fairly well compared to other religious publications* 

V. ADVERTISING 

The percentage of advertising in religious magaEines has never 
been on a par with the 45-70 ad percentages cotomon in general consu- 
mer magazines. Advertising content In religious magazines dropped 
overall around 1970 * but has begun to pick up again* Stilly adver- 
tising plays nowhere near the role in religious publishing that it 
does in magazine publishing in general^ and most religious editors 
agree increased ad contents would improve their magazines' financial 
plights* 

AJ^*_ is the only religious magazine which pays to be a member of 
the Publisher's Information Bureau (FIB), According to thtsj its 
total number of ad pages in 1973 Increased 6% over the previous ( A,D. *a 
first) year^ but tts revenue dropped 17%. Currentlyi A,D^ carries 
between 10% and 25% advertising* PIB shows about a quarter of the 
magazine's total ad piges in 1973 were. devoted to book ads. Others 
were (and are) for religious merchandise^ projects and schools | travel 
and financial services; and denomination affiliated activities* A few 
classified ads appear each month. Rates vary with the denomlMtional 
issue and ads for alcoholic beverages and tobacco are not aoaepted. 
One b/w page ad in both editions runs $2p000| in the Presbyterian 
edition alone (circulation 482s064) It costs $l,900| and in the United 
Church of Christ edition alone (circulation 72s8Sl) it costs .$483 .00* 

Ttffi LUTO^RAN 's ai pereehtage has generally Increased since 1963 ^ 
and is now about 24%, Like A,p, 'st muah of the LUTIfflRAH 's advertising 
is for religious publications » merchandise or pi^ojects, or for LCA 
servlcas, A b/w full«pmga ad inserted once costs $lp 800 and is based 
on a guaranteed paid circulation of 500^000* Rates will go^p^20% 
Jan, 1, 1975* Ads for alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and patent medicine 
are not accepted, - ^ - - — - ^ - - .^w . 

CATHOLIC digest 's ad percentage has bean inereaslng and today 
amounts to about 14% of the magazine's content* "Large advartlsers 
are hesitant to advertise in the religious markets" aceordlng: to editor 
Bob Fenton, "bacause they can usually reach the same audienc©; with 
larger clreulatlon publications*." GAraPLIC DIGEST , ha obsarvesy is 
heavy In mail order advertising (with coupons) and classified; advar*- 
tlsing. Almost every Issue carries an ad for the Catholt& Digest Book 
Club, a division of the magazine. Recently, there have alao been quite 
a few ads for Catholic schools and religious orders. Alcoholic beverages 
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and ti>bacco ads are accepted, A full-page b/v ad inserted once costs 
$1766. 

MtiODY MDNTHLY has a rolatively high ad percentage of about 40%, 
Many of Its ads~ are less than 1/6 of a page In size and are for religious 
products^ books, schools or ratiretnent plans. The staff Is currently re- 
vising Its ad policy and will probably adopt a da tat led standard which re- 
fuses ads for patent medicines^ health aids, tobacco^ liquor, -make money' 
schemes, and many other items. Ads which dramatize violence, deprecate 
other Christian institutions, use any form of chance or lottery^ etc, 
probably will be excluded as well. All ads for institutions are screened 
for Moody Bible Institute sanction. A full'page b/w ad inserted once 
costs $1,987. Rates are based on 250,000 circulation monthly and are 
lower for schools and missions , 

Though UNiraP tffiTHODISTS TODAY 'S ad ratio has increased from about 
8% to 16% in its first year," It has still not yet reached the proportiofi 
desired by the staff. Ads are mainly for religious books j merchandise j 
projects and schools; a few travel and in-house are included too. One in* 
sertion of a b/w full-page ad coats $1^105. Tobaeeo and alcoholic beverage 
ads, fund raising ads, and objectionable proprietary medicine or personal 
advertisements are not accepted* 

As a magazine, the EPISCOPALIAN consistently carried between 20% 
and 30% advertising* Now, about 3% of its 20 tabloid page i (17%) are ad- 
vertisements* Many ads are for schools, books and religious merchandise* 
A 'full-%-page ad' costs $816*25, based on 120,000 circulation, 

COHMNTARY carries about 34% advertising, a tisrked increase from its 
percentage in the fifties and early sixties* The magazine is heavy on 
literary ads, but also carries ads geared to Jewish consmers, several 
for liquor, and a few for schools and travel, COmfflNTARY , more than any 
other "religious" publication studied hers, has broken out of the tradl* 
tional religious advertising dlleBma* Its list of advertisers Includes 
most book clubs, major expensive car manufacturers, banks, fashion tm^ 
tallers, major liquor firms, record and music organizations, tobacco 
dealers, travel firms, and kosher food producers, A one-page b/w ad In** 
serted once costs $800; rates will be going up in January 1975, 

VI. INTERRELATIONS 

Because the religious publication field Is glutted with hundreds of 
magazines I newspapers and circulars, it Is inevitable that audtance 
boundaries overlap and publication staffs Interrelate* The spirit is not 
so much one of fierce cOTpetltton, but rather one of trying to understand 
how the other magaElne's audience differs from your own* UNITOD IfflTHQDISTS 
TODAY ^ for example, finds Its major 'competition' within 1 
tional publishing. The Methodists alone produce the weekly HIWSCOPE for 
church leaders, the devotional UPPER ROOM ^ EESFQOTE fax w^n, and the 
Comlttee on Conmunlcatlon's INTERPRETS . The TBftS mTHPDIST , an indepen- 
dent newspaper publlshad In regional editions^ Is also becralng a rival 
for subscribers* One household will tolerate only so many religious 
magaElnes. 

MOODY MONTffliY * s major competitors are othsr consarvativa publications i 
60% of its subscribers also receive DECISION , a bulletin publlshad by the 
Billy Graham Evangelistic AsMdatlon* Many also get the CHRISTIAN HERALD , 



though Bob Flood sees the HE^LD 'g audience as older than MOODY 
MONTHLY ' 8, C TOISTIA N LIFE competes somewhat but tends to be more 
charismatic, CHRISTIANITY TODAY and CAMPUS LIFE are competltori for 
advertising, ETERHITY competes, but leans more toward contemporary 
Issues than MOODY ^OOTHLY . 

COlflENTARY measures its competitors within the general Interest 
field. In Its demographic survey, OTFPffiNTARY asserts 55,1% of Its 
readers don't read TIME , 65*3% don't read NEWSWEEK , 65*3% don't read 
NEW YORK , HACTERS , ATLANTIC , PLAYBOY and U,S. mm , 

THE LUTroMK is '^loosely related'* to many other Lutheran publica- 
tions through the Lutheran Editors' Association, established in 1914* 
The group meets annually and makes some effort to share articles and 
Ideas with other publications* But "this has been achieved on a very 
limited basis," according to LUTHEMN editor Al Stauderman* 

The situation within the Lutheran Editors^ Association is repre- 
sentative of one obstacle A.D. editor J. Martin Bailey sees in religious 
journalism cooperation* "Editors are by nature Indlvtduallits," he notes 
"This results in both creativity and In a certain unwillingness to accept 
another man's work even when the audiences are somewhat similar," 
Differences In formats, he says, prohibit tntermagaElne cooperation, too. 
Still, Bailey feels the "whole idea of A,D* representing as it does a 
merger between two former publications i is that there are many things 
which we can be doing better together than separately and that there are 
economic advantages for this*,, We look forward to the time when one or 
more additional denominations may be a part of this enterprise*" 

One attempt at cooperation among religious publications has failed 
for reasons other than editorial ones, however* "The Interfalth Group" 
was established several years ago by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
magazines to solicit advertising from cosmiercial firms which wanted to 
avoid any suggestion of religious favoritism* Advertisers' reactions 
to the proposed combined advertising, though^ still tends to be, "If 1 
advertise In your religious magaEineSi I'll have to advertise in them all 

A more successful cooperative venture has been "Interchurch 
Features" (ICF)* This Is an Inforo^l syndicate of nine Frdtestant 
publications (including TM EPISCOPALIAN , THE LUTHERAN , A,D, and TODAY ) 
formed to jointly solicit and publish higher quality manuscripts and 
photographs. Side benefits such as personal friandshlps among the 
member editors and their staffs, and collaboration on financial problems, 
have developed from the ICF, 

A longstanding Protestant cooperative group has been making ecutnenl- 
cal headway In the past few years. The Associated Church Press (ACF)i 
establlshad in 1916 and now based in Media^ Penney is an association of ^ 
160 Protestant and Orthodox publications having a comb ihad readerships 
of 20 million* Since 1969, the ACP's annual conference has bean held 
with the Catholic Press Association (CPA), an organisation establlshad 
in I9ll| located In Haw York ^ and supportad by 335 member publications. 
The ACP also maintains a aooparative relationship with the Evangelical 
Press Association (EPA) » a Callfornla-based alllanca of 180 aditors and 
publlshars of Christian parlodicalsr / 

An Amariaan Jewish Press Association (AJPA) also eKlsts in St, Louis 
Mo. It was founded In 1943 "to raise and maintain the standards of pro- 
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fesstonal Jevish Journaliim and to create instruments of information for 
AmDrlcan Jevry."^^ The AJPA providei a news service for its membars and 
holds a semi-annual meeting. 

Similarly, the ACP sponsors editorial workshops ^ research in Christian 
journalism, and national awards for excellence* Its members receive syndi- 
cated articles and interviews ^ share material with other member publica- 
tions, and receive various other services and consultations. The CPA 
issues the bimonthly Catholic Journalist and periodic bulletins to members. 
The EPA provides the Evangelical Press News Service weekly and LIAISON 
monthly to members ^ and also sponsors an annual convention. 

The World Council of Churches also issues a weekly Ecumenical Press 
Association newsletter and a monthly news and photo suTOnary for member 
religious organiEations , "The aim of the EPS is to keep its readers in- 
formed of trends of thought and opinion in and about the churches and 
Christian movements,** the newsletter explains* 

In a 1970 editorial, CimiSTIAN CENTURY endorsed a merger of the CPA 
and the ACP under the name ''Christian Press Association." "Not only thft 
field of religious publication itself but the whole movement of wider 
ecumenism could be dramatically affected by such a development they 
wrote. "That is, if people haven't quit reading entirely by that time 
and if religious concern has not expired altogether. "^5 

Such a move has not come about ^ though. Religious magazines and 
their editors seem vitally preoccupied with self-survival at the moment^ 
and lack the surplus energy necessary to tend to the field as a whole. 
The consequent trend, therefore. Is for individual religious publlcatlone 
to be tossed and bounced by the general public's religious whims. 

As the one publication in this report that Is responding directly 
to such religious whims, MDQDY MONTHLY is understandably a success story. 
Publicatio n managtar Bob Flood observes his magazine 's circulation and 
those of other evangelical publications has picked up with the momentum 
of the evangelical movement. "We have a message people are looking for," 
he says. "Some of the other magazines have drifted. People today hunger 
for the basic spiritual message." 

In the religious field, those magazines attempting to lead theologi- 
cal trends rather than follow them are usually left wanting for readers 
and money. CHRISTIAN CENTURY 'S assessment of the fata of many religious 
journals in 1971 still holds true today. "Unfortunately," they wrote, 
"the life or death of a religious Journal these days may bear little if 
any relationship to editorial exceilence else we could smugly say that 
the good guys survive and the bad ones don't. In numerous cases, the most 
professional ventures and the most prophetic volaei have been rewarded 
with tumbling circulation If not eKtinction. Some mediocre and reaction* 
ary publications keep going only because of the fat catiT'wHo kee^^^^^^ 
funded, "16 

Somewhere J there Is a balance to be reached, Soraehowj ideals can 
be maintained while more attention Is given to "the way things are." 
Today's shaky religious publications might well take a lesson In marketing 
from magazines such as MOODY MONTHLY and COM^^NTARY , Unlike msny. religious 
magazines, these two have Invested in a profesitonal outside; subscriber 
survey to present to potential advertisers. And these two have had ad 
percentages close to those necessary for independent financing. 

Religious magazines are Involved In a basically saeular medlim. No 



matter how good their contents, they have to rely on aubaeribers and 
advertisers for support. With the current waning of church funding, 
it may be an appropriate occasion for religious magazines to make con- 
cessions to secular financing and marketing techniques. 
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Chronlclei of the Sports Explosions 
Sports Illustrated , Tennis , 
Womens ports . World Tenmls 
Alexander McNab 

thm Interest £n Sports In America has Inoreased considerably In 
the 1970' s. Television brings football Into our living rooms at least 
three days a week each autinm. New professional leagues are cropping 
up all_ qvar, providing team competition In sports ranging from boKing 
to volleyball. And the paths of parks are Jraned each weekend with 
joggers and cyclists. 

The sport eKpertenclng the most astonishing growth during the 
1970 *s is tennis. Prafesiional tournaments are offering more prl^e 
money than ever before, Bie women players have their own successful 
pro tour* And even tennis has a new professional league, World Team 
Tennis* i 

But the tennis boom goes way beyond the professional game. In 
I970j the A* C. Nielsen Co. reported that 10*3 million Americans played 
tennis periodically* By 1973, the figure was 20,2 million. Nielsen's 
most recent study^ conducted In the simner of 1974^ shows that 33,9 
million Americans play tennis,^ 

Sales of tennis balls and racquets have Increased dramatically^ 
too. In l970j their sales totaled $27,8 million. They iurpassed the 
$100 million mark In 1973.^ The U.S. Teimls Court and^ack Builders 
Association reports that approKtoately 5^000 new tennis courts are 
being built each year, to add to the 220,000 already in existence, ^ 

Because of this eKploslon tennis has eKperlenced both as a specta* 
tor and a participant sport , I have chosen to examine tennis magazines 
as examples of sports magazines, Thosa to be considered are TENNIS 
and WORm TENNIS . 

A study of spots magazines , however, would be Incomplete without 
looking at the leader in the field, SPORTS VAXJBTRhTW m Also, the most 
recent addition to the sports magazine field, WDIfflNSPORTS . merits con- 
sideration. 

TENNIS and WORIJ) TINNXS 

TEK^IS magazine is Che official publication of the United States 
Professional Tennis Association (USFTA). Eowevar, Its subscriptions 
are not limited to association meoAers, The first lasue of TENNIS was 
published in Hay 1965. Ic was founded by Ashar Blrtibaum, who put the 
magazine Coge the r in . the .bas^oant .of hii^ Highland- Parky :H1. home ,;^ = = 
'*0n Sept. 13 (1972), a general agreemant was aimouncad by Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, presidanc and principal a toekholdar of TENNIS^ ^ for the nur* 
chase of all of tha stock of TENNIS^ magazlna by. GOLF DIGEST ^ - a^who llv- 
owned subsidiary of The New York Tljaas Company i"^ : The Novasiber, 1972 
issue was the first publishad/undar th@.jiew;managemtntV%Edlt^^ . . 

offices were moved from Highland^^ar^ ^ Norwa Ik^ Conn . : r ^ST W niS tiow has 
the largest clrculatloji of any tennis publication. ;^ 

WORLD TENNIS began In June. 1953. It grew out of a ona-page' ra^ 
graphed sheet printed by Gladys He Idman In Houston, Tex,;n Th© one* 



page publication grew to four printed pages called the HDUSTON TENNIS 
NEWS , then to Bp 12 a- 16 pagai^ renamed THE ROUm) UP . The June 1953 
Issue was published tn ttousconp but in Julyj the magazine moved to New 
York City. Mrs. Heldman was the entire staff. 

The magazine made its first profits in the summer of 1962. 
VOKLD TENNIS moved its editorial operations baek to Houston in 1970. 
Mrs, Heldman remained the editor^ publisher and overseer of virtually 
all oparatlons of the magaEine. She sold WORU TENNIS to CBS Publica- 
tions for $2^000^000 in 1973, and soon after, turned over the editor'* 
ship to Ron Bookman, who had been associate publisher. In the November 
1974 issuej Bookman wrote, "For the first time since Gladys H, HelAnan 
founded the magazine, , . ^T has a new publisher. He is John R, (Jack) 
O'Connor, for the past five years the director of national sales for CBS 
Television, and prior to that, advertising director of McGAIJL 's magazine* 
Gladys will continue her association with WT in several capacities."^ 
The editorial operations were moved back to New York the same month. 

The editorial content of the two magazines is in many ways similar 
In general tenns. Both have feature articles on the major tournaments 5 
such as Wimbledon, as well as about players and other tennis personal r',^ 
ties. Also, they both carry instructional articles. Yet, despite tfet^ 
similarities, each magazine has its own specific personality and an^'v^ 
of emphasis, 

TENNIS is the more Instructional-oriented magazine of the two* 
" TENNIS is edited for the player who participates in the game as dis- 
tinguished from the fan who follows professional players. "6 

Since 1965, TENNIS has undergone gradual editorial changes* Columns 
have been added or droppedi emphasis on certain aspects of the sport has 
developed, and depth of coverage has Increased* The most Important of 
these changes was the Incluslontof a monthly "Instruction Portfolio," 
starting in August 1972. Larry Battlstello, TMNIS ' Midwest advertise 
ing representative, says this feature really la most responsibla for 
making the magazine an editorial success. 

The "Instruction Portfolio" is a series of articles in each issue 
that deals with one stroke or phase of the game* The section starts with 
an article by a well^kno^ professional op general aspects of the port^ 
* folio's subject. The pro is chosen because he Is especially strong In 
the part of the game that is the subject of the portfolio. This intro- 
ductory piece is followed by an article on the strategy of the subject 
considered, wHlch is illustrated with diagrams* NeKt comes an article 
by Australian touring pro John Alexander on which of his fellowv pros ex- 
cels in that particular phase of the g^^, and what^the average: p 
can lea rn by wa tc hlng him * -The - por t f o 1 lo - 1 s ^ usua 1 ly - cbnple ted by -ar-^^--^ 
tlcles on the psychology and: conditioning required to master the subject 
of the portfolio. Each piece of this thorough; iM 

reviewed and approved by TENNIS magazine's five^man instruction Advlsbry 
Board, which Is composed Jof five top teaching professionals who were 
formarly international chMplons. \ ,i 
In addition to the "Instruction Portfolio," TENNIS has other^^'^^^; 
monthly pieces on instruction. For example, each Issue usually cbntalniiv 
at least two "Tennis Tips," one-page Illustrations with captions deraon-::!gi 
strating a fundamental of tennis* The tips are submitted by USPTA 
teaching pros* ; 



TENNIS hai a large number of regular editorial departments, whleh 
are best listed in tabular form. 



DEPARMENT TITLE 



DESCRIPTION 



"Notes From the Publisheri 
"Your Serve" 
"Passing Shots" 
"Other Raaquet Sports" 

"Senior Circuit" 
**USPTA Round Up" 
"Faces and Plaoea" 
"New Products" 

"College Round Up" 
"So ores and Schedules" 
"Cross-Court Puzzler" 
"Mystery Photo Contest" 

'-'Linesmen Ready?" 
"Picture of the Month" 



Editorial conmients or news about TENNIS 
Letters 

Short news items about pros and games 
News and instruction on table tennis , 
platfoim tennis I badminton^ etc. 
A coiwnn on senior tennis 
A coluim of UBPTA news 
Black and white photo pictorial 
Black and white photos of new tennis 
products 

A news colunm oii collegiate tennis 

Toumament results with schedules 

A word puzzle with a tennis angle 

One black and white photo to be identi* 

fied by readers | winner gets prize 

One page of cartoons 

Humorous black and white photo on the 

last page of the magaEine 



In its feature section^ lENNIS has articles on the professional 
players and tournaments, travel, fashloni equl^ent and indoor courts. 
Articles on major toumaments are usually less detailed than those In 
WORLD TENNIS . For example p TENNIS had seven pages on the 1974 U*S. Open 
Tournament, compared to 25 pages on the subject in WORU TENNIS . 

Often feature articles in TENNIS deal with controversial Issues in 
the tennis world. The December 1974 Issue, for example, has articles 
on why there are so few blacks In pro tennis ^ and how players are ranked 
at the end of the season. TENNIS also has carried features on major 
celebrities who play tennis* Indeed, In 1972, Caroline Kennedy, Hugh 
Hefner and Elke Soniaer were featured on covers of TENNIS , Because of 
criticism received about such content, as well as a better developed 
editorial concept, the magazine has decreased Its coverage of the stars* 

TEfflllS also has numerous special features. A threa-part series of 
Instruction by Billle Jean King appeared in the October^ November and 
December 1974 Issues. Also^ In November 1974 s TEMIS published the re- 
sults of a special contest they conducted to determine who had the 
fastest serve in the world. And eight issues each year Include a 
series of articles on a certain subject. In January each year i for ex- - 
ample, TENNIS has a complete guide to tennis camps In the United States. 
In Novate r, the magazine has a guide to winter tennis resorts i and in 
December, TENNIS presents its choices for mala and female rookies of the 
year on the professional circuit. 

" In s&, the editorial content of TENNIS Is quite diverse. The em- 
phasis on Instruction and other aspects of tennis : that appeal to the 
readfr as a participant, qualify TEj^IS as a serylce magazine for the 
active tennis, player. 

WOMiD TENNIS Is much more oriented towards the tennis spactator. 
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ice coverage of professional tournaments and playeri far surpaesei that . 
of TEMIS , In the "Major Tournament Results'* department at the back of 
the book are Hated scores from virtually every important tournament In 
the worlds Yet, WORLD TENNIS also has^ regularly, instruction, fashion 
and travel articles. It does not, however, cover other racquet sports. 

In Ita 21-year history, WOKLiD TENNIS has undergone innimerable 
changes in editorial content. In the 1960*s, the tournament circuit 
overall was covered much more thoroughly than today. For example, In 
1963, four-page articles appeared about the Australian circuit and the 
U.S. Junior Championships, In 1974, the Australian circuit was covered 
with a two-page pictorial, and the National Juniors by two black-and- 
white photos* The change in coverage reflects a change in emphasis on 
certain tournaments in the tennis world. The Australian circuit has 
lost most of the prestige it held in the 1960'8. 

Many regular editorial features have been dropped in recent years. 
In 1967, WORLD TENNIS began a monthly article entitled "Distingutshed 
Women of Tennia," a profile on one of the top woman players. It was 
dropped after the May 1970 issue, A monthly colunm on tennis history, 
"25 Years Ago,'* which dated back on a monthly basis to at least 1963, 
was ended in 1974# 

Other departments In WORLD TENNIS have continued, "Decisions," a 
question-answer column on tennis rules, is still a regular Instruction 
piece, as it was In 1963, The same Is true of "Around. the World," a 
back-of- the-bopk collection of photos and news shorts about all aspects 
of the sport. 

The editorial content of WORLD TENNIS Is divided into three basic 
parts: instruction, articles and departments* The InBtructlon pieces 
include the previously mentioned "Decisions" coliann, a similar, but more 
general, question-answer column called "Question Box," an article. In 
dialogue format between teaching pro and novice, about a certain aspect 
of the game, a one -page picture -with- caption piece on a tennis fundamen- 
tal by Dennis Van der Meer, one of the game-s best teaching pros, and a 
long Instruction article by Mrs. HeldMn, 

Regular departments include "ttojor Tournament Results" and "Around 
the World," as well as letters, an editorial page ("Coimient"), book re- 
views and a fashion pictorial. WORLD TPINIS has been criticized for 
being too oriented towards the confused "politics" 'of Che sport. Thq 
opinions expressed in the "Coninent" columi have often been very critical 
of the amateur organizations which govern Intematlonal tennis. ^ WQRLD 
TEtmiS has been a big Influence behind the professlonallzatlon of the 
sport, most vividly Illustrated by Mrs. Heldman's leading the original 
formation of the women's pro tour. 

The articles section of the magazine usually contains pieces 
written by the foremost tennis writers In the world, many of them being 
regular coluomlsts on English or American newspapers. Some o£ these 
writers are listed on the msthead as contributing editors, TENNIS 
uses much more mj^Bt^ writ^n material frOT writers other than contributing 
editors, Bie articles In WORLD TEIflllS cover a wide range of subjects^ " ' 
tournaments, player profiles. Issues In the Intarnatlonal game, Mjor 
team competition, travel and humor. One and. two-page color plctortali 
of minor tournaments are also included regularly. 

The depth of WORLD roNNIS * coverage of major events Is best lllus- 



trated by chat of the 1974 U.S. Open, The news article on the men's 
tournament was 12 pages longi the article on tha women's tourney was 
six pages, and bIk of the 18 total pages had four-color photos, three 
with copy on the same page. Ruled off on four of the pages of the 
men's article wai an interview with the eventual champion, Jimmy 
Connors. And In another part of the magazine , one of the regular 
colwnnlsts wrote a seven-page piece on interesting people conneeted 
with the tournamnt. 

In sura, the editorial content of WORLD TENNIS Is more geared to 
the tennis fan than to the player seeking to improve his game, but the 
player Is not totally neglected. The October 1974 Issue of ESQUIRE 
included a piece on what sports experts thought of sports magazines. 
The article said the following about tennis magazines i 

Every tennis expert we consulted began by saying that there 
are tvo strong contenders for the sport's best magazine, and 
every one ended up by voting for yORLD TENNIS as nutstoar one^ 
especially for the results-oriented fanV WORLD TENNIS 
carries the scores of every match in every major toumament 
anywhere In the world, and even covers collegiate tennis 
reasonably well. TENNIS g on the other hand, presents superior 
Instructional articles,..^ 

Although some of these contentions are not entirely true, such as the 
coverage of collegiate tennis, the statement fairly well aijmis up the 
editorial differences between the two publications , 

Graphically, the two magazines are quite different. TENNIS ex- 
periments much more with photos and artwork. The magazine was rede- 
signed in 1972, Including a new, small-letter logo and a more modem, 
streamlined design throughout. CpIueoi logos are simple and clear* 
TENNIS uses a lot of colored pages with black or white type. Some* 
times pictures are bled over a two-page ipread with white type used 
for copy on top of the photo. Many pictures have round- cropped edges. 

The "Instruction Portfolio" uses sans-serif type^ unlike the rest 
of the book. Often the Inst ^uct ion ^pieces arjft aecompanied by stop- ^ 
action photo sequences, or by "double exposure" line drawings showing 
different steps of the shot being explained. Two- and four-color art 
(mostly drawings) is used often. Lots of experimental photo techniques 
are used. Overall, the magazine has an Innovative use of color photos 
and drawings. The cover is four-color, featuring an "action shot" of 
a player and lots of blurbs, * 

The graphics of WORLD TEMIS have changed many times. In 1963, 
the cover featured a black and white photo surrounded by a one-color 
border, upon which were cover blurbs. By 1967, the magazine had a 
four-color bled cover, a redesigned contents page, more stylized head- 
lines and a greater amount of Una drawings. The Mgaglna had. a new 
look In 1970, with a new log« agd-n^^aadHn^ styles, Two-coloi^ 
photos were used early In 1970, and then In August, the first pages of, 
four-color appeared, some of which also had copy on them. The logo was 
changed once more In October 1970. 

The current logo first appeared in 1972, but the cover photo was 
surrounded by a white border. Columi heads were redesigned close to 
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what they look like In 1974, The magazine now has a fairly modem Look, 
though not ai much so ae TENNIS ^ The coveif is now bled. The December 
1074 issue Includes a redesigned contents page. Color photos are used 
often, particularly with major feature articles. Color headlines, color 
pages with black type, barsg rules and two-color drawlnga all are used 
regularly* 

Advertising data on the two magazines Is quite sparse. In both, 
the majority of advertlsementi are for tennis products, such as raoqueta, 
clotheSi shoes and courts. Hotel, travel and resort ads also are quite 
prevalent. Of non-tennis related Items, liquor Is- advertised most often, 
and ads for such products often have a tennis angle « 

In 1974, TENNIS carried almost 45 per cent advertising per issue. 
The number of ad pages In TENNIS has Increased from 250 in 1971 to an 
estimated 594 In 1974,^ From January through October 1974, TEt^IS 
carried a total of 512,7 ad pages, compared to 436.2 for the same period 
in 1973,^ TENNIS ranked fourth in volume of hotel, travel and resort 
page ads among all monthlies during the first sIk months of 1974*^^ 

TENNIS offers classified ads, spe&ial rates to camps, resorts, 
hotels, chambers of aommerce and tour and travel, agencies. Inserts and 
reply cards, and a discount rate for advertisers buying space in a com^ 
bined package with GOLF DIGEST , A full page black and white ad run once 
will cost $2,810 in January 1975, and a full page £our«color ad will cost 
$4,075 for a one-time run starting in Janua^ 1975, 

WORLD TENNIS ' advertising to adltorlat ratio has steadily Increased 
since lT63, In October 1963, WOl^D TENNIS carried only 18 per cent ad- 
vertising. The figure Increased to 24 per cent In October 1967, then to 
38 per cent In October 1970. By October 1972, TORLD TENNIS had 40 per 
cent advertising. The October 1974 Issue carried almost 43 per cent ad- 
vertising. , 

From January through October 1974, TORID TENNIS carried a totalj^jf 
593*9 ad pages, compared to 621,8 pages for the same period In 1973. 
It ranked fifth among monthlies in volume of ad oages for hotels, travel, 
and resorts during the first s Ik months of 1974. ' ^ 

WORLD TENNIS also offers classified, k full-page black and white 
ad coat 11,875 for a one Issu^.run, and a. full-page four^'Color; ad cost 
$2,735 for a one issue run^ starting in April I974i ■. ■■r^-:-: ■ 

Subscriber surveys conducted by the two magazines show ^^that: their 
readers are quite similar. The percentage of executives and; profession- 
als who subscribe to TEWIIS and ^RI^ TENNIS^ ■.regpeotivelysiareV76 and 63 i 
The median household income of a TEMiS subscriber. Is; $22,000. ^Fifty- 
nine per cent of WOMJ> ^NNIS V subscribers have a househbU ihcbme of over 
$20,000. TENNIS siAscrliers have a^edl^h age-;^ for 
WORLD TENNIS subscribers^ Seventy per cent of TE^IS ' subscribers 
attended do liege, while 81 per cant of TORIJ TENNIS ! sub agrlbe^s; are - 
college graduates. The subscriber surveys; also show^that rthe r^ 
of both magaElnes* aubscrlbers ^ownt two/ or more cars xand travel 
And the subscribers of both publications are avid tennis players. - Seventy 
five per cent of the subscrlbers/.td TENNIS play twice ^^B^^wlmor^^ com- 
pared to 86 per cent for ~. V ''^^y:^/V^^:Ssr^ 

Until 1974 > WOM^ TENNIS had a larger circulation than TEMNIS . 
WORLD TENNIS * circulation was 7,665 in 1955, 39,612 in 1960, 42,887 in 
1965 andT ^1^361 in 1970.1* r The magazine joined the Audit Bureau of Clr^ -. 



culatloni (ABC) in 1972. The Initial audit of WORLD TENNIS by ABC for 
the sIk monthi ending Dee, 31, 1972, showed a total paid circulation 
of 69,692i of whleh 60,883 were subscriptions and 8. j09 were single- 
edpy^al¥ST No advertising rate base was recorded jit that time. The 
average non-paid distribution was 10,038.^^ 

In 1968, TENNIS ' circulation was 7,500, It had doubled by 1970, 
and then jumped to 67,695 total (paid and free) In 1972,16 TENNIS 
Joined ABC In 1973. Its Initial audit, for the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1973, showed a total paid circulation of 136,045, of which 113,169 
were subscriptions and 22,876 were single copy sales. During that 
period, TENNIS had an advertising rate base of 100,000, The Initial 
audit also showed a non^pald distribution of 10,563,^^ 

The ABC statements for the two magazines ending June 30, 1974, 
show that TENNIS has overtaken WOIMLD nilTOIS In circulation, TENNIS ' 
average total paid circulation for the period was 181;804» compared 
to 130,712 for WORIJ) TENNIS , TENNIS had 155,180 total subscriptions 
and 26,624 single copy sales. In contrast, WORU TEMIS had 108,306 
total subscriptions and 26,624 single copy sales. The average non^ 
paid distribution for TEMIS was 9,187, and 4,404 for WORLD TElffllS , 

The geographical area with the highest per cent of total paid 
circulation 19.64 for TENNIS and 18,74 for TOBUUP TENNIS — for 
both magazines was the Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania), The East North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin) Is the next highest area of per cent geo- 
graphical distribution for TEimiS at 18,38, followed by 16,33 per 
cent In the South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, District of Golun±>la, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgle 
and Florida), Next to the Middle Atlantic, the South Atlantic has 
the highest per cent—16. 66*— total paid circulation for WOR^ TENNIS . 
This region Is followed by the Pacific (Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Hawaii) with 16,54 per cent,!^ 

In a media data sheet on circulation comparison^ TENNIS claims 
It delivered a 20 per cent bonus In circulation (per cent over ad^ 
vertlslng rate base) to advertisers during the ilx month period of 
the June 30, 1974 ABC statements. At the same time, the sheet 
claims, WORLD TENNIS failed to reach Its advertising rats base by 
an average of 14 per cent, 

WOM^P TENNIS established an advertising rate base of 150,000 
In April 1974. TENNIS set an advertising rate base of 180,000- 
effective July 1974, which will be raised to 225,000 effective 
January 1975,19 Both magazines currently cost 750 for a single copy 
and $7 per year. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

When Henry Luce, head of Time Inc, began Investigating the 
success potentials of a weekly sports magazine in 1953 t he got only 
negative reactions. "Publlahing people all reacted pretty much £>ie 
same way when they first heard about SX, , , tost agreed that it wa 
doOTied."?^ But Luce saw growing suburbs, a short^^ 

more vacation time for Americans, so although he knew almost nothing 
about sports himself, he thought his staff could successfully attract 



a Isliure elaas, 

ue 0 f SPORTS ILLUSTRATED -^ag dated Aug, 16, 1954* The 
was to "report and 11 lust rata the wonderful world of 
ant to direct the magazine's appeal to the aountry 
r IneOTe people ,"22 was reported in 1954, The maga 
zlne originally had a elreulatlon of 450,000 subsorlbers. At first, air 
eulatlon was eare^ully aontrolled* Two hundred advertisers wejfe com- 
mltted to pay $113 million between the first Issue and Jan, I, 1955. 

Despite the I tfareful planning, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED was a financial 
iallure. By 1966,' Time, Ine, had lost |23 million on the magaElnt.23 
Luce, however, stayed eonfldent. In I960, he moved managing editor 
Sidney JaiMS to publisher, and replaeed him at his old post with Andre 
Laguerra, who turned the magazine around. Laguarre hired o lever young 
writers, ehanged the editorial amphaais from participant to spectator 
sports and aimed it a wider audience than Just tha "eountry elub sat," 
In order that the Magazine could mateh the eolor of telavision, ha got 
Luee to lease a $2^,5 million prasi that would produce fas t^eolor pages. 

By 1964,, tha magazine was in the black. Ten years earltar, 
BUSINESS WEEK had predicted that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 's cireulatlon would 
probably never reach ona million. In 1970, the circulation toppad two 
million, f 

An article in NEtf YORK magazine In January 1973 stated, "it Is an 
accepted fact that jLaguerre will have his Job as long as he likes and 
will handplck his replacement, "^^ But in October l973v Laguerre was 
forced out of his Job, effective Feb. I, 1974, Editor-ln'Ghlef Hedley 
Donovan offered the following explanation for the move to NHfJSWEEK , • 
"It's a general policy here to have a turnover from time to tima," 
But, NEWSl^EEK reported, the real reasons were that Laguarre 's inde- 
pendent control of tha magazlna and his old-fashioned life-style lad to 
hla dismissal* ^5 

In 1972, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED earned an estimated $9 million, ■? and 
it now ranks fifths in both total ad ravenue and ad pages for all con- 
sumer publications*"^ . 

As indicated ear liar, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 's editorial content 
shifted _in I960* i Prior to then, the^Mga^lne luid a ^haavy emphasis on 
sports such as hunting and fishing* Ttie book was'brokati dfewn' in 
three basic parts: ^ a front section of sports news, a cantar. section , 
on the outdoor participant sports and a rear sactlon on siAJactsl^uch 
as fashion, sport-in-art, travel and health. ^^^^ ^- ^ 

Some of the ragular departments Included ''JiMy JemailVs vtts 
where the author f^uld pose a quastion to leading sports flguras^^^^^^^ 
"Fisherman's Calendar"| "Coliam of the Waak," In which a leadljig^^^^ 
writer of a U.S. nawspaper would commant on a sports subject |"Ti^ 
the Top, a weakly golf lesson from a top pro^^*Spectaclai-V a 
color pictorial essay, and two departments which still appear- -'^Yeste 
day," a colimi on an incldant in sports history, and "Tha 19t^^^ a 
letters ■ CO Itffloi* , V . - i.;- / 

Evan in the early years , SPORTS ILLUSTRATED had some exceijaht 
writlhg. Contributors Includad William Faulkner, a. P.; Marquand and 
Catharine Drinker Bowen, Bom of the early staff mambars ta on 
to win high acclaim for their later writing about sports and othar 
subjects* These people include Jack Olsen and Jim Iftii^ray. ; 
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Yet, the uarly issues lacked focus, '"Under JatMs, SI^ was a bad 
magaglnej' says Rlehard W, Johnston, an assiitant Tnanagtng editor 
under both Jamea and Laguerre, *He was unable to give It a format. 
It seemed like all the free-lance aportiwrlters in the eountry dug 
Into their closets and sent us manuscripts* Those early Issues of 
were cluttered with a ton of scattershot ' ,"28 

Under Laguer re, a clear editorial foriMt was developed. The book 
„ls divided Into four basic seetionsi major news, stories, personality 
features and pictorials, short news colmnsn and a long "bonus" piece in 
the back. There are also nmerous regular departments in each issue. 
They include; "Scorecard," a series of short news Items and editorials 
in the front i "TV/Radio," a one-page review coliarai in the center separa* 
ting the features from the news coluransi "People," a one^page collection 
of gossip Items (it alternates with "TV/Radlo" in the- center); "For the 
Record," a one^paga round up of the week's major sports results in the 
back; "Faces in the Crowd," captioned pictures of successful but un- 
heard of amateur athletes on the "For the Record" page, and the "19 th 
Hole" letters colmnn at. the end of the book« 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has a number of special features each year, 
such as the "Sportsman of the Year" at the end of each year, and the 
issues which preview college and pro football and basketball, pro 
hockey, the Masters golf tqumament and baseball's new season. The 
regular major feature articles are most often about major sporting 
events, like a big college football game, a heavyweight boxing match 
or an Important golf tournament. 

In a sense ^ SPORTS ILLUS^TED is really a critic. "'The public 
is naturally Inclined, once it has seen an event, to desire to read 
what an expert thought of it,' Johnston said, 'Whereas television 
presents a sports event as It occurs, Sl^ describes It In depth and 
with perspective' ,"^9 

However, not all coverage is on major sports events. Through the 
first week of DecTOber 1974, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED had articles on 77 
different subjects during the year, compared to 62 for all of 1955, 
And those subjects In 1974 Included sports such as bodybuilding, earth 
games, horse pulling and sllngshootlng. In addition to the staples 
such'as basketball, baseball ^and football. 

The writing quality Is quite good. Staff member Dan Jenkins has 
won praise for his hiffiiorous news stories, and eontrlbutors Include 
journalists such as George Plimpton. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ' s greatest 
achievement editorially was being awarded the National Magazine Award 
in 1973 for a three^part series on "Women in Sports" by Bill Gilbert 
and Nancy Williamson, 

Finally, the magazine has covered tennis fairly well over the 
years. It ran 22 tennis stories In 1955, compared to 15 through the 
first week of December 1974, However, the 1955 pieces were news 
features, ^ ' 

SPORTS ILLUSTMTED has excellent graphics. By 1965, It had the 
same basic desi^ as today. The format la highly regular, with one 
type face, a few ruled lines and consistent heads. But the magazine 
Is anything but dull, due to Its color photography^ and artwork. Use 
of color photos has e^anded greatly since 1954, In the early years, 
color photos were ataoat always used only In pictorials. Copy seldom 
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appaarod on the same page as color photography, Nowj virtually every 
faatura article , as wall as some news columns, li lllustratad with four* 
eolor photoi or artj and eopy Is mixed freely on the page with photos. 

The amount of advertising in SPORTS ILLUSTMraD varies from about 
54 to 60 per cart. This figure changes In accordance with regional 
and metropolitan ads from weak to week. 

SPORTS ILLUSraA TED carried 2,626,13 total ad pagei in 1973, an In* 
orease of 15 par cent over 1972, The total ad revanua for the magazine 
in 1973 was $58,875,481, a 23 per cent J^p over 1972.3- Frm January 
through October 1974, the raagaElne carried 1,917,5 ad pages, down soma - 
what from 2,028.2 ad pages In the same period of 1973.- - 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ' 8 main competition for advartlslng comes from 
TI>ffi . W^EK ^rid U.S. m^B AW WOR^ REPORT . In 1973, the magaaine 
pasiad U,S> NP^S In ad pages, ad revenue and. circulation. This devalop- 
ment was followed by a new campaign to attract advertisers, which re- 
ferred to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED as "the third newsweekly," William Clark, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATCD ^s Midwest advertising director, said the campaign was 
designed to get media planners in advertlilng agencies to see the maga<* 
zine as a newsweekly Instead of a specialized magazine. As a result, 
Clark added, "We are getting campaigns now we probably wouldn't have 
gotten before. "32 

According to Clark, one category of advertisers that has responded 
to the campaigns ,1s that which reprasants corporations, businesses and 
industries, "It's the single biggest growing category of ads we carry," 
Clark said. The largest category of advertising in 1973 was automo- 
biles and accessories; SPORTS mjUSTRATED carried 602.43 pages of auto 
ads in 1973, which produced a revenue of $14,486,792. The next highest 
categories were smoking materials (349*6 -pages and--$9T422, 010 In revenue) 
and baer, wine and liquor (319*41 pages and $8^130|790 In revenue, )34 
These ad categories tend to correlate with the predominantly young, 
rich male readership of SPORTS HiLUSTRATED . 

The magazine offers split runs and special Inserts to advertisers « 
Also, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has geogfaphical editions (Eastern, Midwestern, 
Western and Southern), nietropolttan editions (New York, Chicago, 
Northern California, Southern California, and California, which Is a 
combination of the Southern and Northern California editions), and a 
Snow Belt edition (covering Conn*, Iowa, Maine, ^tess., Mich*, Minn., 
N,H., N.J,, N^Y., N.D,, Pa., R.I,, S*F,, Va. andWis*). 

Starting with the Jan* 6, 1975 Issue, a full page black and white ad 
run once In the national edition will cost $18,780, and a full page four- 
color ad run once In the natiotml edition will cost $29,295« The circu* 
latlon base at that time will be 2,250,000.35 

The median age of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 's adulf audlence Is 32,6, The 
audience's median household Income is $15,905, with 32.1 per cent of the 
audience having a household Income of $20,000 or more. ; Alnwpt half of 
SPORTS ' ILLUSTRATED ' s adult audience (49.2 per cent) attended and/or 
graduated fran college. Close to 45 per cent of the audience holds 
either professional-managerial- or sales-clerical occupations. Niiarly 
half of the audience (47,4 per cent) live In counties within the 25 
largest metropolitan areas of the U.S. Of the total adult audience, 
78,9 per cent is mala. The male audience overall Is younger, poorer 
and better educated than the female audience,- 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ' s Initial clraulatlon in 1954^ ae itated 
earliar s wae 450,000. It increased steadily, reaching 586,039 In 
1956s 883,137 in I960, 1,096,317 in 1965 and over 2,000,000 in 
1970*37 

The ayeragi paid alrGulation for sIk months ending June 30, 1974 
was 2,331,510* Of that total, 2,245,922 were subsoriptlon iales and 
85,588 were single oopy sales. The average total non^pald circulation 
for the period was 73,346, 

Of the total IJ,S, paid circulation, 42,76 per sent were in countlai 
within the 25 largest metropolitan areas. The UgS* geographic areas 
with the largest per cent of total paid circulation were the East North 
Central (19,1), the Middle Atlantic (18,09), the Pacific (14,49) and the 
South Atlantic (14.01) for the April 8, 1974 Issue, The same Issue had 
a total paid circulation of 57,851 in Canada, which was 2,46 per cent of 
the total paid circulation for the entire Issue, ^8 

SPORTS ILLUSTOATED currently costs 750 for a single copy and $14 
per year, 

WOlffiNSPORTS 

WOHEN5PORT5 is the newest addition to the sports magazine field. 
It was started by tennis star Blllie Jean King and her husband Larry, 
who are co^publlshars of thC!maga¥lMT^The^Kln^^ 
lanced staff. Including Rosalie Wright, former managing editor of 
PHILADELPHIA magazine, as editor of WOMENSPORTS a Contributors Include 
not only established writers like Judy Klemeit%idp but also women 
athletes such as swltmer Donna de Varona, The first Issue appeared in 
June 1974. 

The editorial content of TOHENSPORTS is quite broad, but it always 
relates to women in sports. The magazine features personality profiles, 
news stories, how-to articles, articles about health, fashion and equip* 
ment, and pieces dealing with the major probl^s of women's athletics in 
genaral. All sports are covered, from football to backgammon, from 
tennis to curling. 

The magazine has regular departments, Includingi "Letters |" 
"Klcker#," a column of short news items | "In a Pig's Eye," a column 
written by a different male sports writer each month; "Aces," person- 
ality profiles on unknown but highly accomplished female athletes; 
"Foremothers," a profile on a fMious woman athlete of the past| "Equip- 
ment;" "Technique," an Instruction coltmn; "Signals," a guide to things 
like sports books, or sports associations, and "Sedentary Sports," a 
column on Indoor g^es. 

Other regular departments Include "Results," a round up of scores, 
of women's sporting events In the U.S., "Calendar," a guide to upCOTilng 
women's sporting events, and "Last Word," an opinion piece on the last 
page of the book. 

Feature stories In the first seven issues have dealt with subjects 
such as the controversy over girls playing Little League baseball, pro- 
fessional football for women, golf pro Laura Baugh, how to defendvyour- 
self against male attackers and the U, S. --East Germtn swim meet. In 
September 1974, WOMENSPORTS ran a 24-page special section entitled 
"The Revolution in WoTCn's Sports," It Included articles en how to get 
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collega saholarshipa ^ how eex dlsorlmlnatlon Imb apply to sports | and 
how women muat ehange their attlCudei towards sports so they do net see 
it as strictly a field for mens The seotton was a very thorough eKamtn* 
atlon of the current status of women's athletici. 

The graphics of WOMiNSPORTS are very modern. Two- and £our«Qolor 
photography and other graphic artwork are used eKtensively* Type faces 
vary, layouts are innovative and colored pages are often uiad. The 
graphics suffer sometimes from being too "busy," The magazine does not 
have a very ordered look. The cover is four-colori usually a bleed 
photo s though one bordered photo and one four-eolor drawing have been 
used. The logo is In lower case type^ except for the middle "S" (i.e* 
womenSports) , Cover blurbs vary in type face and placement. 

Advertising content varies. Among the ads In the Decembar 1974 
Issue were ones for cosmetics p golf clubs , liquors perfume^ magazines i 
shampoo I records, clothes ^ sports shoes , hair dryers and cigarettes* 
The same Issue carried five ada affiliated with WO^NSPORTS , The first 
issue of the magazine was criticized beoause six of the 26 ads featured 
Ms, King, She was featured in only two of 35 ads in the December issue. 

The percentage of ad pages in the magazine has increased from 21.6 
per cent In June to 32 per cent in December. Effective with the August 
1974 issue I a full page black and white ad cost $2200, and a full page 
four-color ad cost $3500. The ad rates are based on a circulation of 
200,000,39 — 

WO>fflNSPORTS' conducted an audience survey in October 1974. The 
survey shows that 97 per cent of the audience Is female, and 74 per * 
cent of the audience is single, EKactly half (SO per cent) of the 
audience is employed in professional«managerial or teaching occupations « 
Age statistics show 73 per cent of the audience Is within the age range 
of 18 to 34, and 85 per cent are 18 or older. Almost 80 per cent of the 
audience has had some college education. The median household Income 
is $16,538, 41 per cent of the audience lives in the suburban areas and 
100 per cent participate In sports, ^0 

A survey of WOffiNSPORTS ^ circulation has not yet been completed. 
Estimated paid circulatTonls 200,000. The magazine costs $1,00 for a 
single copy and $12,00 per year, 

CONCLUSIONS 

STANDARD RATE Am BATk CONSmfflR MAGAZINE Am WAm PUBLICATIONS 
lists 108 sports magazines. They range from weeklies to annuals. Some, 
like THE SPORTING JTOWS and GOLF WORIJ TOrSWBECTiY are strictly for the 
die-hard fan of a particular sport (baseball for the foCTserp golf for 
the latter). Others, like MCTWEST SKIERS* GUIDE , are aimed SKcluslvely 
at the participant In a single sport. Sports covared by the mgazines 
range from archery to yachting. Many sports magaElnes are publications 
of associations^ such as GOLF JOUKKAL . the official publication of the 
United States Golf Association, With the addition of WOMENSPORTS . 
every aspect of the sports field seems to be covered by a publication, 
but undoubtedly new magazines on new subjects In the field will emergep 
as will magazines that try to Improve coverage on subjects now covered 
by other publications. 

The magazines considered here have illustrated the scope of spores 



magazines. TENNIS and WORIJ) TENtllS are monthlies coneemed with one 
sport* One tm partlelpant-orlentedp the other spectator-oriented. 
Together they eover the sport quite thoroughly. An argument oould 
be made, however, for the need of a tennla newsweekly to eovar the 
expanding pro game for the die-hard fan the way OOLW WORLD NEWSWEEKLY 
eovers pro golf, TTONIS and WORLD raNNIS get some aompetltion from 
TENNIS USA and TENNIS ILLUSTRATED , TONNIS USA has reeently been pur* 
chased by Chilton Publications, It is the official publication of the 
United Jcates Lawn Tennis Association (USLTA) , Previously, its oircu- 
lation had been limited to USLTA members, but subscriptions are now 
being offered on a more open basis. It surely will provide some com- 
petition to TEMIS and WORIJ) TENNIS in the future, TENNIS ILLUSTRATED 
Is a combination of two other tennis magazines^ TEMIS WEST and TENNIS 
TIWES # It has yet to gain the prominence of TENNIS and WOMJ TOt^IS , 
Both TENNIS USA and TENNIS PiLUSTRATED have rates based on circulation 
of 50*000. 

WO^CENSPORTS Is a monthly magazine airaad at a specific audience ^ 
the women Interested in sports both as a participant and a spectator, 
with the emphasis leaning towards the former. Aside from the general 
sports magazines and some women's magazines chat cover women's sports 
in a peripheral manner, WO^NSTORTB ' only competition is a magazine 
entitled THE SPORTCTOl^N, which is not listed In SRDS* 

SPORTS ILLUSTRA^ Is the leader In the field. Probably its 
greatest^ eonipetltion comes from TM SPORTING NEWS and SPORT . The foTtier 
covers the major spectator sports (baseball, basketball, football and 
hockey) thoroughly, but in newspaper forBmt* It does not offer the 
graphics, nor the feature-style writing of SPORTS ILLuaTRATED . The 
latter is also inferior graphically to SPORTS ILUSTRATEP. and Is a 
monthly, unlike SPORTS lUiUSTMTED and TM SPORTraO I^S , Its edi- 
torial content consists primarily of profiles of sports stars. 

There are reports that Playboy Enterprises is planning to start 
a sports magazine In the near future that will be a general partici- 
pant-oriented publication, somewhat like the early SPORTS ELLUST^TED . 
William Clayk said he does nat think any magazine, including the 
planned Playboy publication^ will be able to compete successfully with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED , Clark cites the head start SPORTS aLUSTRATEP 
already has on any new publication^ and the enormous costs that in- 
evitably would be incurred in such a project, as reasons in support 
of his contention. In sum^ SPORTS piLUSraATED occupies a unique 
position in the sports magaElne field. It would take enormous effort 
and expense to dislodge the magazine. 

Finally, sports magazines must be considered an important part of 
the magazine field and coranimlcations in generals They provide a 
service that is beyond the scope of newspapers, television, and 
general interest magaslnes^ The sports magazines provide readers 
with a great deal of specialized information that camiot be obtained 
through other media. They provide a sense of perspective on develop- 
ments within the field of spectator sports as well as detailed service 
InfornMitlon for people who participate In sports. As long as they 
continue to fulfill these two important functions, the sports magazines 
will continue to enjoy the success they have experienced up to now. 
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Career-Oriented Women's Magazlnas 
Gven Millar 



Approximately thirty-three million American' women work, making up 
over^ 40 per cent of the work force* They have all types of jobs^ al- 
though one- third are bookkeepers, secretarlea, typiits or file clerks. 
About 17 per c^nt are service workers and 16 per cent have jobs that 
require professional or technical skills,^ 

Whether an executive secretary or chemical anglnearj the career 
woman is regarded as a prime consumer* As one Chicago advertising 
repreaentatlve said: ''It Is important to reach these people* It Is 
where the action isJ" 

One means of reaching them has been the magazine , according to 
Theodore Peterson In his bookj **btegaztnes in the Twentieth Century,** 

^ — The emancipation of American women who began hold- 
ing down pselttons which had once been the preroga- 
tive of men, opened a market for magaElnes aimed at 
the career girl*" 

Two of the earliest of these magazines were Mademolaelle in 1935 
and Glamour In 1939* Cosmopolitan entered the career market In 1965 
after a complete personality change* M£ , magaalne is a newcomer , 
having started in late 1971* • 

Mademoiserie 

Mademoiselle was begun by Street and Smith publishers. It re* 
sembled Vogue , a fashion magaElne, but assumed a lower economic and 
age range (17-30) on the part of Its readers. Although essentially 
fashion oriented, the magazine also had a beauty accent. Mademoiselle 
differed 'from Glamour in that it was more of a trend*setter, more 
avant garde. It was^ and still is, one of the few publications that 
will actually design and produce its own fashions* Unique also $ to 
Mademoiselle is that it has had only two editors since 19^5* . 

The feminist movement^ especially in the last two years, has had . 
a definite effect on the magazine, according to western advertising 
manager Richard Sheehan Jr, 

"There have been more and more opportunities opening up for women 
and we have been conscious of change. We have placed heavier accent 
on a girl's total enviroranent, " 

in recent years Mademoiselle has had articles on psychotherapy^ 
consciousness raising groups, bisexuallt^^ and natural Qhildbirth* 
There have been articles on women as lawyers, doctors, politlGlanSj 
police off leers p forest rangers and even animal trainers and stunt 
women. 

Mademoiselle editor, Edith Locked says her publication takes a 
ano re abstract approach than does Glamour * Although they do some >" how 
to" material, there is greater accent on self-help^ self-motivation. 
"We do a lot of *head' or Interior type articles^" Locke said. 
MademolseUe uses more flation than do the other career^oriented 



magazines* It has encouraged and publlshad such writers as Philip Roth, 
Edvard Albae, Lawrence Durrell, Truman Capote and Joyce Carol Oaces, In 
1972 it wai awarded the National ItegaElne Award for Fiction with "par^ 
tlcular admiration'' for a Noveniber 1971 story by William Kotzwlnkle, 

Also featured in Mademoiselle are collage and career columns, Twanty* 
five per cent of its readarshlp is in college, the highest percentage of 
any of the magazinas,^ and accordingly the Mad emo 1 s e IJLe staff Is young". 
75 per cent are under 30* 

"This is where our raadarship Is and we feal It is terribly important 
to have a young staff^'* said Locke, 

Both Sheehan and Locke question the premise that Cosmopolitan Is a 
competitor and don't feel the two magazlnas share common ground* 

"The 'hov to get your man, keep your man' approach in rather detailed 
form we wouldn't touch with a tan-foot pole* The plunging necklins young 
woman I dpn*t think reflects their readership. Their raadarship is proba- 
bly quite a bit older. Maybe read largaly for thrills because they are out 
of the plunging neckline business^" Locke said, 

Sheehan views Cosmopolitan as replacing the True, Cpnfesgion s Young 
Romance publications In terms of audience need. 

During the mid-50 "S and early 60 's^ Mademoiselle was a composite of 
articles on fashion, man, marriage and beauty. According to advertising 
copy in the November 1963 the ^demoiselle reader should be "taunting and 
haunting" men. Or at least making it so "he can't forget you" and remember 
Ing that "if men fight to the end over you, you can always blame it on 
Tweed perfume," 

The ultimate goal was marriage according to ad kickers during the 60' s 
Some read : 

What makes him think of rings and things? A Gorham girl 
knows. It's so much more than the curve of your cheek 
or candle glow on your hair, Zt's the endearing grace 
you'll bring to every dayj every happy moment of your 
life together' 

You get the license, ,, I' II get the Lenox 
How to turn a man's mind to marriage 

When he gives you a Lane Sweetheart Chest to flllj you 
know he's ready for marriage j for sharing a homej for 
helping you pick out the tables, bedroom.*. 

Editorial material then advised the reader what to do once she had her 
man. The material discussed could still apply to many marriages. 

The Life of Wife — How To Live With Your Husband's Careers 
A good husband being traditionally hard to find, any woman 
of sense wlllj once she's found one, exert every effort to 
make him a good wife. While all occupations present a wife 
with some unique conditions * some of the same problems , like 
the hours any wife must spend alone... 
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How Can A Wife Further Her Husband's Career? First 
of all by Greating a cheerful and relaxing place for 
him to coma home to. And sacondly, by making him 
proud of you and your home. Remember that the im^ 
presslons you create can affect the Impression others 
have of him. 

On Being A Faculty Wife: A faculty wife la a person 
who is married to a faculty* She has frequently read 
at least one good book lately, she has one nice black 
dress to wear and she is always just the teeniest bit 
in the way. It is probably that ten years ago or so 
she had a face and personality of her own, but if she 
has it still she Is expected to keep It decently to 
herself. 

Beauty j getting it and maintaining it, was the subject of many 
Ma d emo 1 a e 1 1 e pages. The December I960 issue saldi 



Just as speedily as the physicists are shootini miracles 
moonwardj the cosmetic people are popping things into 
Jars and bottles, Andj In. a quiet way, the results are 
just as spectacular, Atnertcan women are quickly be- 
coming a race of beauties whose faces defy time and 
climate. 

Beauty seemed to be the key to success ^ even in the business world, 
A January 1959 article reported that because of the worse man*^power 
shortage In history, more and more college woman may now hold jobs that 
are considered men-s. The key question according to the writer seemed 
to be: "How does the job affect my status as a woman? Working in a 
man's world do I seem and feel more or lass feminine?" The article 
also said that the answer to success In the business world Is^ simply^ 
a beauty look that men Ilka, 

Sex Is touched on lightly from 1955 to 1965, In January 1961 an 
article appeared on birth control pills^ their cost, availability and 
side affects, A movie scene of a couple In bed aakni "Is it clnamatic 
art or mare sensationalism?" Later an article takes on the arguments 
for and against chastity. 

Moat college girls of today reject the idea that pre- 
marital sex is categorically itranoral for everyone. Most, 
however, have not had premarital intercoursa and do not 
Intend to. 

Besides fashion and beauty products, other advertlsars in ^tedemgisel_le 
during the 50's and 60's ware slLvarwara, furniture, wedding Invitations 
and other bridal needs. 

Glamour 

Glamour was conceived by Conde' Nast Publishing in April 1939* 
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When Conde'Nast bought Street & Smith in 1959, it merged Glamour with the 
latter company's publication called Cham, This brought circulation to 
more than a million. Today Conde^Nast owns both Glamour and Mademoiselle . 
The magazines do compete but it Is company policy that "neither speak 
badly of the other" according to Sheehan. Glamour ' s circulation of 
1,710,785 is double Mademoiselle *s 807,352,^ 

Glamour 's major accent during the mtd-50*s and early 60 's was fashion, 
jobs and practical advice. The "how to" approach was prevalent in such 
article titles as "How to Have a Colorful Personality ^ " "How to Spend Your 
Fashion Money" and even "How to Wash Your Face*" 

Of interest during this time Is the fact that Gloria Steinem, now a 
well-known spokesperson for the feminist movement and a founder of Ms, 
magazine, was a contributing editor to Qlampur * She was also free-glancing 
for other publications but called Glamour the closest thing she had to an 
office. She wrote articles such as "How To Put Up With or Put Down a 
Difficult Man" and "How to Leave Home Gracefullyp" for Glamour , 

Glamour differed markedly from Mademoiselle during the 1950 's and 
early l960's in that it had a definite accent on jobSj most of them secre- 
tarial, A January 1950 article entitled^ ''The Secretarial Story" featured 
various secretaries across the nation. One was Helen Gurley (now editor of 
Cosmopolitan ) , She said the best thing about her job was having a boss who 
frequently asked her for advice and listened to her opinions* 

Another article gave traditional job suggestions such as a classified 
ad taker,' shopping center hostess^ doll-makerj librarian or stewardess* 

"Good Manners On The Job" asked the following questions- 

Q: When an employer introduces his wife to his secretary 

should the secretary rise? 
A: Yes J regardless of her age, the wife should be shotim 

that much deference, 

Qi Does a young woman employee In a subordlnant position 
speak to an officer of the company in the hall unless 
he speaks to her? 

A: No, 

Q: Does a woman on going to a man's office send In either 

her visiting card or her business card? 
A^ Yes, this is one of the few occasions when a woman* 

leaves her card for a man. 

"Men at Work, Look at Women at Work" featured Tony Trabert, U.S. Amateur 
Tennis champ. His "ideal female creature" would have equal portions of in- 
telligence, humor J affability, energy and enthualasra, well-spiced with 
maternal Instinct, The article went on^ 

There should be a balance, neither too passive nor too In- 
dependent* And bless him he thinks there are few jobs for 
which women are unsuited* Except they do look kind of out- 
of-place driving a taxi cab. 

Some of the articles which ran in the 1950 's lacked excitement, "Why 
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I cheat at Croquet," '-Basic Flower Design,'* "The Salvatton Army Marks 
70th Years" Intervlaw With Ozzie and Harriet" and "Little Delights 

to Give Your Bathroom" were a few of the titles* 

Adwrtisements were much more career-oriented than in Mademoiselle . 
Nurses* unlfoms^ typewriters ^ erasers and secretarial schools were major 
ad\/ertisers . Jewelry, make-upp weight reducing programs, girdles and 
fashions were other ads. The February 1950 issue had one ad for cigar- 
ettpSs "You"re darn tootin my dad smokes Marlboro he knows what's good 
for him." 

Glamour underwent some changes seven years ago when Ruth Whitney 
became its editor. She added columns on books, movies ^ healths sex 
and also instigated the "How To Do Anything Better Guide," an eight- 
page spread which could tell how to hall a taxi, write a resume' or 
patch a bicycle tire. 

The changes In Glamour are partly products of the times 5 says 
Whitney. She is also more political than her predecessor, 

"These are busy years in terms of women. The Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, education^ are causing change j" she said. 

Only 30 to 40 per cent of the magaEine is fashion according to 
Whitney and the rest is "something elseJ- That "something else" could 
be articles on women In prisons, the changing eKpectattons of marriage, 
safety tips for women travelling alone or the costs of having a baby. 
Beginning In January 1975s Glamour will carry a monthly editorial 
feature dealing with money. Says Edward J. Murphy^ manager of the 
Midwest office: 

"We'll have articles on bonds, insurance, the stock 
market and various means of investing," 

Glamour is a broad-based publication and aside from sex and age^ 
its readers are heterogeneous, 

"Some of them are .in school, some In high school, some are married, 
some are single, some have children^ some are working. Or they could be 
doing three or four of these at one time 5" said Whitney, 

Of the four or five major articles each month at least one is 
guaranteed to attract a female reader. Every article Is weighted on 
what is In it for the: reader, 

"What can It give her she didn't have^ tell her she didn't know, 
how can it help her," Whitney said. 

Glamour tries to keep articles geared to what reader's want. Sur- 
veys, letters and monthly editorial research help accomplish this goal 
according to Murphy* 

"Every editorial page is researched by Starch and given a complete 
evaluation. Readers are asked If they read a certain article^ part of 
it, noticed it or rejected it completely," 

Whitney maintains it Is more important to publish articles on what 
her readers care about, not what she personally cares about or would like 
to read, 

"The time in which a magazine could sink or swim on the basis of one 
strong editor and one strong point of view is overj" she said. 

When asked about competitors, Whitney called Cosmopolitan a "com- 
plementary competitor." She feels its editorial concept Is quite 
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different and its reader older, 

"Sometimes I will get an artlele Chat was obviously a Coinio reject. 
Helen Gurley Brr m has turned It down. It just shrieks of Cosmo . I'm 
sure she gets t .ngs that were originally directed to us," said Whitney. 

Ms . inagaElne 

The principals in m^, magazine, Gloria Steinem and Pat Carbine, 
first met at Look magazine where Carbine was executive editor, Steinem 
vns free- lancing an article on Cesar Chavez and conflicts arose between 
tho business and advertising sides over whether the article should run. 

"It was a real moment of truth. The article did finally appear and 
It was through this that Gloria and I got to know each other and what we 
each stood for," said Carbine. 

A few years later Carbine was to have the opportunity to "pat her 
money where her mouth was^" as she calls It. In March 1972 she left her 
editorship at McCa II ' s Mgazine to become edltor-^publisher of a new maga* 
Elne for and by women called Ms . 

The goals of Ms, origlnaliy were to (1) rise above the ad dollar and 
stress editorial integrity (2) try to function in a democratic way (3) 
present the real world of what women were wanting, using and needing (4) 
have the staff retain the controlling interest and (5) never become a 
catalog of advertising. 

Ms « has maintained an approximate 35 per cent ad content to 65 ^per 
cent editorial material in each issue. To accomplish this mlxj it has 
asked more support of its readers. Carbine explained i 

"If the magazine is filling a need^ is a service, the reader should 
pay a fair price. Not 35^ for a $1.50 product. We found there was a 
whole new kind of person who cared about the magaElne and cared about the 
type of advertising we ran." 

The introductory issue of Ms. was priced at $1.50| issues now sell 
for $1,00. No cut-rate prices or premiums are offered to new subscribers.^ 

The Ms. backers tested 80,000 ^names prior to publication. They re- 
ceived a dynamic response of 6% per cent (1% to 2 per cent is considered 
good). 6 

"Test lists from Psychology Today > Corranon Causey the American Civil 
Liberties Union and Ralph Nader supporters were good. Lists of women 
bowlers were not too responsive," said Carbine. 

Even with proof of a market, Ms. had trouble finding financial back- 
ing. Kathertna Graham, publisher of the Washington Post , added support 
but most investors questioned whether the M£. group had enough publishing 
experience. What accounted for the lack of experience was the fact that 
very few women had been given the opportunity to hold high positions in 
the publishing industry. 

"The staff lived on bank loans and candy bars for many months, and 
vhat I could get from the McCall - § kitchen," Carbine said. 

Finally Clay Pelker, editor of New York magaEtne made an offer. 
Says Stephanie Harrington In her August II, 1974 New York Times Magaalne 
article entitled "Two Faces of the Same Evei" 

Under the editorial direction of the Ms, group New York 
magazine's production staff turned out a 300,000 copy 



preview issue of Ms, 5 selections from which appearad 
first as an Insert in New York -s 1971 year-end double 
issue. On the basis of 36 ,000 subscription orders 
brought in by the Preview Issue ^ Warner Conmunications 
agreed to Invest $l-milIion in Ms* for only 25 per cent 
of the stock, 

Felker has said: "Certainly the publishing world offers a 
staggering array of magaEines aimed at a women's readership. Invari- 
ably ^ however s these magazines see women in their traditional stereo- 
types as homemakers or clothes horses or mothers or hostesses. That 
Is hardly the entire story,*' 

Carbine sees Ms, and the Ms . Foundation (10 per cent of the maga- 
zine' s profits go to this fund for feminist projects) as a means of 
destroying centuries' old labels and stereotypes* 

"We are revolutionising the establishment and seizing control of 
our lives. The Great American Dream is not enough. Women are saying, 
'My God, is this all there is?' It leads to disillusionment, guilt and 
craEiness, Women are not talking to each other enough. We want to be 
the connecting piece for themp" said Carbine, 

When askecJ about Cosmopolitan ^ C "bine said it inevitably will 
change, Steiner has dubbed It "the Iberated woman's survival kit," 

" Cosmo is a transitional magaEti. r some women* Playglrl and 
Viva^ too, but not as much. There are nu real erotic magazines for 
women, and we won't have any until they are done by women* Being done 
by men makes about as much sense as Ebony being done by whites," Carbine 
said, 

Ms,' future is relaKed, wide-ranged and secure according to Carbine* 
Circulation is at 386j363 and expected to go to 500,000 following a major 
subscription campaign in early 1975* 

"We can take our time now* Our place is out front. We will continue 
to widen the feminist lens* Someday ^ perhaps in 20 or 25 years we can be 
a humanist magazine," she said. 

Also optimistic about the future of is Midwest representative 
Lynn Thomas, She is one of three original saleipersons , having been re- 
cruited from New Woman magazine in June 1972* 

"I got a call one day saying Pat Carbine was inquiring about my 
joining the staff of a new magazine* I said, 'Who is he?' When I wag 
told she was with Ms« magazine I immediately pictured a fanatic ^ pushy 
feminist publication and almost said I wasn't interested," said Thomas, 

After meeting Carbine | she took the sales Job and now says it Is 
the best thing she could have done, 

"I love what we're doing, love the tMgazines love the people, Pat 
is one of the most respected people in the field today* I'd work for 
free if necessary," she said* 

Ms, has a policy against accepting ads that demean women or are po* 
tentially dangerous, 

"Most magazines accept almost all ads unless utterly, gutterly 
obscene* We decided from the beginning that we wouldn' t accept certain 
ads," Thomas said, 

Ms. makes a major effort to get advertisers of "people products" 
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such as cars, airplane tickets, books, recordi, cameras, sporting goods 
and insurance. They work closely with creative directors and in several 
cases have turned down ads, such as the "You've Come a Long Way, Baby" 
Virginia Slim campaign, a contract worth $80,000, 

"That was a very soul searching time, especially since they had done 
so much for women's tennis* But the ad said we could now vote, we could 
smoke In public***lf that's all we've done In 100 years then where In the 
hell have we come?" said Thomas, 

Advertising doesn't seem to be suffering from the stringent ad policy* 
The December 1974 issue had 30 full page ads (early Issues had approxt- 
mately 10) and Included Exxon, Atlantic Richfield Company, International 
Paper and Travelers Insurance* 

"We're getting ads the other women' s magazines can't getj" said Thomas, 

Ms, has been accused of being shrill and lacking In humor, eipeclally 
in the early Issues, Carbine said, "So be It," We have a point of view 
and we're trying to make people understand it," 

The first Issue of Ms , had articles ranging from an interview with 
Daniel Ellsberg to "How to Write Your Own Marriage Contract." One entitled 
"Down With* Sexist Upbringing" gave examples of how children are taught 
traditional boy-girl roles In our society, Letty Cotlln Pogrebln wrote i 

A Flintstone program showing how wives play Axmb to 
build their husband's ego can be more hamfvil to a 
small child's developing sense of values than a panel 
on premarital sex or drug addiction," 

Another article was a feminist rating of the 1972 political candidates. 
Nixon's critique said: 

He Is neither a ladles' man nor a women's rights advo- 
cate. He seems to be nowhere when it comes to women. 
Reassuring the girls of Girl's Nation on August 6, 1971, 
Nixon said- 'You will not be discriminated against,' 
However J Nixon has appointed no women to Cabinet rank or 
to the Supreme Court* All the President's top advisers 
are men. 

On Wilbur Mills, the article was a little less accurate In light of re- 
cent newSp It read: 

A Bible-Belt Methodist, Mills Is not known to socialise 
In Washington, A friend said 'His hobby Is work.' 

The first Issue of M£. In overview la not light reading. Many of the 
articles later appeared in a book, The Ms, Reader . It Is serious writing 
on a serious subject. But Gloria Stelnam promised more humor in future 
issues. She said In the July 1972 Issue: 

.there were people, especially, but not only men--who 
accused us of having no sense of hmor* We're not sure 
what they meant by that, but we'll see to it in the future 
that there's as much laughter in the Mgaalne as in the 
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office. And that's a lot. 

CosmQgolltari 

CtismopnlLtan wns begun in 1886 aa a ^mtly monthly, LL wh baHi'd 
on Uu" prumtso that ruadera wanted to know about the world, that thi*y 
wure politically concernad and responsible, Goamopolltan is crGdited 
with causing Theodore Roosevelt to coin the phrase "muckraking" after 
a controversial article appeared entitled "Treason In the Senate," 
There were columns entitled "Social ProblemBj" "Review of Current 
Events" and Travel," Literature was also stressed^ and contributors 
included Mark Twain, Henry James and Conan Doyle, Articles also 
appeared on aviattonj automobiles, radium discoveries, world fairs, 
education and developments in other countries. Go smopo ll^tan^ sent re- 
porters around the world, 

H. R. Hearst purchased the magazine in 1905, and the content took 
a more literary swing and soon was claiming "More novels, more stories , 
more features than any magazine In the world*" A popular ground had been 
found, and Cosmopolitan 's content compared favorably with Harper 's, 
according to Frank Luthar Mott, In his book A History of American Maga - 
z 1 ne s . 

During the 1950 *s Cosmopolitan turned to photography , art and car- 
toons. It was an entertaiwnent magazine for both men and women. During 
the early 60' s It took on the appearance of a movie magazine. The covers 
were filled with kickers and only partial room was given to a cover photoj 
usually of a film or television personality. There were articles en- 
titled* "World's Richest Family^" "Senate Wives Speak Out," "What 
Hitchcock does with his Blood Money" and "What the TV Viewer Doesn't 
See," In 1964 the reader was sheltered from Vietnam, Only one article 
appeared on It and was entitled, "The Incredible Women of Vietnam,,. 
Democracy's outpost in SE A/ila owes much to the celebrated Dragon Ladies 
of Vietnam," 

By 1965 Cosmopolitan was In financial trouble. Circulation had 
fallen to SOOTOOO and there were only 21 pages of advertising, Balvacion 
came In the form of Helen Gurley Bro^j a tenacious, opinionated woman 
with two best-sellers to her credit and substantial eKperlence In adver- 
tising. She had an idea for a new magazine aimed at the single > young 
working woman. Her husband, a one-time Cosmopolitan editor, encouraged 
her to present her Idea, She approached Richard Deems, president of the 
Hearst Magazine Division, with a dunmy of the new magazine* Nora 
Ephron wrote in her February 1972 Esquire article entitled "Helen Gurley 
Brown Only Wants to Helpi" 

He (Deems) had vaguely heard of her, had no idea she 
was at all controversial, . .But he liked her, he liked 
her Idea,,, most of all, he liked her long list of 
companies that might be willing to advertise In such 
a magazine. 

In July 1965, Brown was named editor of Cosmopolitan . Soft*cora 
pornography and seduction bacame the themes and soon bare-shouldered 
and then practically bare^bosomed girls appeared on the covers. Mich 
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the " Cosmo cleavages" as they are sometimes called. 

Editorially, Cosmopolitan follows a theory of simplicity and lexual 
senatlonallsm. The articles are "baby simple ' to use Brown's words and 
according to Writer's Market '74 > the publication likes to stay away from 
"very cosmic pieces--about space, war-on-poverty , civil rights etc". 

Said a March 1972 Time article-. 

The articles still bear those titles that sound like 
bad l9th century novels, "How An Unpretty Girl Copes 
And Conquers." Cope and conquer she might, the C^oimo 
gtrl is still treated like an Idtot who can survive 
only If everything is spelled out for her and then under- 
lined. 

Cosmopolitan ' s biggest accent is on what Brown calls "tnaplrattonal" 
articles. Titles such as "What To Do If You Have Dutrib Itelr," "How I Chose 
My Career," "Whatever Its Size or Shape, How To Put Your Best Bosom For- 
ward" and "why I Wear My False Eyelashes To Bed" are examples of this type 
article , 

Cosmopolitan is credited with being the first magSElne to recognize 
women's sexual needs and nature and the first established American women's 
magazine to feature nude male centerfolds* Burt Reynolds | John Davidson ^ 
and Jim Brown have all apgeared proving, as Helen Gurley Brown saySp that 
"men are nice to look at. 

People have been critical of Cosmopolitan andj as Karen Fisher wrote 
in her October 11, 1971 Nation article entitled, "Cashing In On Fear ^ 
Fantasy:" 

Helen Gurley Brown is to be admired for trall^blaztng 
the declaration that sex Is of interest to womeni but we 
must concede that she Is cashing in on our fantasies in 
the same way as do the less "sophisticated" ladles maga- 
zines t The glamorous career girl Is as much a myth as the 
perfect homemaker. 

The girl portrayed in Cosmopolitan ^ "that Cosmo glrl|" is "sexy and 
pretty but not resting on those attributes to get through life" according 
to Brown But she has also said of womeni 

,,.I think women are Just the same as they ever were on the 
inside, I chink we are extremely emotlonali hysterlcsli 
vulnerable, adorable creatures like we were 30^ 60| 100, 
2,000 years ago, and our emotions simply Son' fe- change* We 
have never gotten the better of them and they still rule us, 
I believe women are more Intereatad in men and love than 
thing else in the world and It hasn't changed a single bit. 

But according to Fisher it is no wonder that women still hold to thes 
notions. She wrote j * 

We are guilty of choosing for ourselves magazines that re* 
fleet our own romantic expectations , As a result we have 



covertly established between the familiar face of 
Sophia Loren and the blonde hair of Breck a little 
something for everyone endorsed by someone ^^ambiguous 
and useless pap. 

One can argue with the GoaTOpqlltan philoiophy but not with its 
success* It has the highest circulation at Ip881s835 of any of the four 
ma^agines and also makes 93 per cent of its sales on the newsstands* 
Glamour , Mademoiselle , and M£* sell 40-50 per cent on the newsstand, 

Advertising 

GlamQur was among the top ten magazines in advertising pages in 
1973 (1,640/76) with $15,649*501 in revenue. Cosmopolitan followed with 
14511,26 pages with a higher revenue of $16*276, 771, Mademoiselle had 
1,493,81 pages of advertising In 1973 for a revenue of $9,629|447, 

Glamour ' s top five advertisers were tolletrias ($7,991,998)* 
epparel (2,789,515), consimier services such as books, music, and maga» 
Elne and newspaper subscription offers ($862,194), jewelry ($545,481) 
and household furnishings ($431,364), 

Cosmopolitan also had toiletries at the top of their advertising 
list, but liquor, beer and wine were a substantial third place after 
apparel (toiletries $7,278,055, apparel $1,769,484, liquor $1,545,093). 
Neither Glamour nor Mademoiselle came close to Cosmopolitan ' s figures in 
this area. Smoking materials and jewelry ware Cosmopolitan ' s next hlgh^ 
areas of ad revenue. 

Mademoiselle had $4,760,844 in toiletries, followed by $1,765,761 
for apparel, $342,004 consigner services, $231,440 smoking materials and 
$209,977 for travel. Glamour and Mademoiselle topped Cosmopolitan 
quite extensively in travel advertising C Glamour $293,687, Mademoiselle 
$209,977 and Cosmopolitan $91,053), 

Ms, magazine was not listed in the Publishers Information Bureau 
reports. 

In the first nine months of 1974 a ''falling off" was noted in PIB 
for fashion advertising* Glamo^^y was down 9 per cent in fashion ad 
pages from 1973; Mademoiselle was off 15 per cent in the same category. 
However, the difference in dollars was down only 3 per cent and 2 per 
eent for the magazines respectively. Murphy of Glamour eMpLalned it 
this way; "There Is a diffusion of fashion today* The youth market 
has gotten away from the old established idea of fashion. Also news- 
paper cooperative advertising is affecting our actual number of fashion 
ad pages.** 

Ad Rates 

A full-page black and white ad in Cosmopolitan costs $9,680, 
followed by $7,800 In Glamour ^ $5,400 in Mademoiselle and $4,500 in 
Ms , Four-color process brings the prices per page to $12,||0, 
$11,300, $7,900 and $5,^880 for the raagaElnes reapectlvely , 

Demog^raphie Profile 
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The median age of a Cosflio poll tan reader ^ according to a 1973 Simmons 
study, is 30,6, The GlaTOur reader' s median age is 26,9s snd Mademo 1 se He ' 
readers average out to 26^1 years of age acGordlng to Slranona, Ha* is 
geared to wmen of varying age and has no set age market as do the other 
thrae magazines* However * a TGI survey found that 58,6 per cent of Ms , 
readers fall in the 18^34 age group, 

Co smopo 11 tan readers have more education that readers of Glamour 
or Mademoiselle , but not more than Ms , readers. The break-down of those 
readers having attended or graduated from college follows: 



Ms. 73,9 (based on TGI report 1974) 

Cosmo 44.5 (Sli^wns 1973) 

Mile , 42,1 " " 

Glamour 35*8 " " 



The Hb^ reader also has a higher household Income than do readers of 
the other magazines, according to TGI. Figures below show the percentage 
of households earning $10,000 or more a year* 

m. 73,6 

Cosmo 69, 5 

Mile , 70,6 

Glamour 68*3 



Summary 



Where are women headed? Will It really be another century before they 
reach the *'davn of The Age of Equality" as Clare Boo the Luce maintains? 
She wrote In an August 24, 1974 Saturday Review World article entitled, 
"The 21st Century Woman--Free at Last?*'i 

Why did an intelligent and sensitive editor tell me re- 
cently that he foresaw 'a tidal wave of fei^nism rising 
In the land; which if taken at the flood would lead women 
on to fame and fortune?' I suspect that he, Ilka so many 
other men of goodwill and large mlndp la exaggerating the 
Importance of break '^throughs for the feMle seK that have 
more or less recently occurred. 

Or Is Ms. magazine more visionary, believing in a quarter century we 
can expect true equality? They maintain that a pass^along airculation of 
2 mil Lion j 40 per cent of which are men la *a sign of hope and that the 
message of equality 1^ being spread. 

If the magaEine is a clarifler of events , a forum, a shaper of opinion 
then women need It now more than ever. These art such exciting times for 
them, yet burbulent and constantly changing times as well# Healthy, posi^ 
tlve attitudes need to be developed. Not a continuance of past put^downs 
as eKemplified in a November 1963 coltmin In Mademolielle , It readt 

Not knowing how to iay^ no, not having the sense tOf or 
the nerve to, destroys more promising young American 
ladies Chan any other Inherent female flaw (and there are 
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ochers) . The reasons are kind of sad*-lonolim'Ss> 
unlmpplncsSy boredom. We are all bored, more or loss. 



In a 1960 Glamour article entitled^ "Twenty Questions Women Won't 
Ask Their DoetorSs" a woman asks: "Occasionally in the mornings someone 
vlll ask me a quastion and it takes me a full half minute to respond. 
It's as if my brain were teraporarily asleep. Can this be?" 

One wonders if this can be applied to womanhood as a whole* Many 
liave been asleep, only it has taken years ^ not half minutes to respond. 

The career^oriented magazines are saying "wake-up," They only 
differ in their tone of voice. Cosmopolitan is soft and seKyi Glamour 
more "How To Wake Up," reporting the facts ^ not nmking them happen. 
Mademoiselle says it Intelligently and a little ahead of the alarm 
clock, M^* is the shockers it pulls the covers off and you have no 
time to linger* 
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Notes 



-"Women In the Workplace," Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1974* 
Other facts based on U*S, Department of Social and Economic Statistics 
Admtnlstration, 1970 census, 

^Betsy Talbot Blackwell was editor from 1 35 until her retirement 
In 1971, Edith Raymond Locke, who had been with Mademoiselle since 1948 
took over at that time. From "A Short History of Mademoiselle ," 

^According to western advertising manager Richard Sheehan Jr* of 
Mademoiselle , 23 per cent of Glamour readers are attending college or 
graduate school according to a Glamour research report released July 1973. 

udlt Bureau of Circulation, Magazine Published Statements for 
Glamour and Mademo Ise 1 le for sIk months ending June 30 , 1974, 

5ms, offers a one-year subscription for $10, Prior to Chrlitmas 1974, 
it published a "first gift $10 a year, each additional gift $8 a year" 
offer. Subscription rates represent modest savings for subscribers. Of 
interest alsOj Is that M£, had a 76 per cent renewal r^te after Its first 
year according to Thomas j Midwest representative, 

^Included In this response was "up front" money, as Thomas calls it. 
People sent in money for their subscriptions in some cases, giving needed 
financial support, 

^ Cosmopolitan leaves these subjects to "more serious general magazines" 
says Writer's Market '74 , It goes on to say that "logical. Interesting, 
authorltive writing is a must as is a feminist consciousness," 

Sxhe first male centerfold appeared In April 1972 of Re^molds, In 
February 1974 Cosmopolitan ran two nudes, Davidson and Brown, Helen Gurley 
Brown has Ssjid^ "Doing a centerfold is eKpensivei but never mind,., we are 
quietly thinking about our neKt victim-*! mean subject* If there is a man 
you'd particularlly like to see nude*,*" 

^"Step Into My Parlor," Cosmopolitan , October 1974, 

lOprom a February 4, 1969 samlnar sponsored by the Amarican Society of 
Magazine Editors, 

llAccorrilng to Audit Bureau of Circulation togazlna Publisher's Statement 
for Cosmopolitan for six months ending June 30, 1974| Cosmopolitan sells 
1,755,063 Issues on the single copy sales basis and has 126^772 subscription 
sales. Newsstand sales are 93 per cent* Madamolielle sells 51 per cent on 
the single copy basis compared to Glamour ' a 39 per cent. Ma , sells 42 per 
cent of its issues on the newsstand. 

i ^Standard Rate and Data Service, Index of Farta and Consuner MagaElnes ^ 
October 1974. 
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Journals of Opinions Focus on 
the Nat Ijon^al Raylev and 
The Ne^ Republic 
Lillian Swanson 

Journals of opinion enjoy a unique status among publications which 
report on public affairs; the journals do not pretend to be unbiased* 
Even the name--a Journal of opinion — suggests that the reader is getting 
a subjective view of events. 

This broad category, which Includes such well-known periodicals 
as the National Review » Nation , Comientary , Coirnnonwaal and The New 
Republic la marked by distinguishing characteristics. Journals of 
opinion generally deal with public affairs In a broad sense. Politics , 
education, economics and the review of the arts fall within the pur- 
view of these magazines* 

These Journals must be published frequently, usually weekly or 
fortnightly, in order to keep up with events. Journals of opinion re- 
port the news J analyze aspects of the event, and offer specific sugges- 
tions for improvement or solutions to problems. All this conmentary Is 
hinged to a well-defined political viewpoint. The tone of these Journals 
is usually serious and Intense because the authors are interpreting 
events In terms of strongly held political convictions. 

This paper is an In-depth study of The New Republic and the National 
Review , both as the magazines are today and how they developed. These 
two Journals of opinion were chosen because they traditionally have been 
the benchmarks of popular political thought. National Review preserits 
a conservative view of the day*s news and The New Republic generally 
takes a liberal stance. 

Both magazines are well established in the magazine field and be- 
lieve that they fill a need in American public affairs, 

Henrv_I^dd_Smlth,_an_edlto_r_o.f _The. New Rep 
of the magazine's 40th anniversary in 1954 i 

But what medium Is, to. present the ideas we depend upon 
to keep our brand of democracy dynamic? Not radio or TV, it 
is safe to say. Nor the movies, still in a Laocoon struggle 
with censors, pressure groups and inquisitors. Ideas that 
might upset the equilibrium of the monopoly newspaper public 
are acceptable only to a -few editors.-— Most- of -the- newspaper . .. 
are incapable of providing the subtleties of conflicting 
thought, unrestricted by their own "policy,'' Most magazines 
have discovered that unless they keep the reader and the ad- 
vertiser pleasantly related, they soon become the victims of 
the competition that puts the lowest value' on ideas. 

The journals of opinion are about^ the last ditch for the 
individualist, and for the editor with a message* With such 
publications, the fight for the presentation of Ideas is much 
more than academic. It la the issue of survival that concerns 
the liberal today, 

Bruce Bilven, formerly fhe^'New Republic 's editorial director, des- 
cribed the magazine's purpose this way? "A paper like The New Republic 
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Is badly needed If only to be the egghead's conmlttee of eorrespondGnce 
In the ftrat lisue of National Review . Edttor/Publisher William F. 
Bucklay Jr. was charaetertstlcally wry and dramatic In his descriptlDn 
of the need for his new magazine. 

Our political economy and our high energy industry run 
on largej general principles, on ideas---not by day-to-day 
guesswork, expedients and improvlslons , Ideas have to go into 
exchange to become or remain operative; and the medliM of ex- 
change is the printed word. A vigorous^ Incorruptible Journal 
of conservative opinion ls--dare we say lt--as necessary to 
better living as Chemistry, 

A brief history and thumbnail sketch of these two magazlnee should 
put the analysis that follows into a better perspective. 

The editors of The New Republic opened its offices in New York City 
the day World War 1 broke out. The first Issue was published Nov* 7, 1914, 
with the following coverllnes: "A Journal of Opinion Which Seeks to Meet 
the Challenge of a New Time,*' 

The New Republic was published weekly by an editorial board of six 
men, including Walter Llppmann* According to Blivenj It was Herbert Groly 
who took charge from the beginning. "There was never any doubt, during his 
lifetime, that Croly was 'first among equals' on the editorial board. He 
wrote the leading editorial and It was essentially his judgment and not a 
collective one," Bllven said, 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr, wrote In the introduction to The Faces of Five 
Decades that "the new magazine was particularly the voice of Eastern es- 
tablishment metropolitan progressivism* It was Intellectual, stylish, 
urbane , . •" 

In the early 1920* s. The New Republic increased its proportion of 
space^devoted^ to cultural subjects*- Jy the 1930' s,^ of the original . 

editorial board was left. According to Bliven, when the Depression struck. 
The New Republic 's circulation "stayed the same or even rose," 

In 19507 The New Republic moved its primary editorial offices to 
Washington, D.C. and later moved its advertising offices there, too. 

For The New Republic 's 50th anniversary In 1964, Ltp^ann wrote of the 
hopes of the original editors. It was to be 

A journal of unopinlonated ppinlon'-'--^on^ 
fomed,' disinterested^ compassionate- and-^b - 

The paper was meant to be what it now is--*the organ of no 
party, of no faction, of no sect and of no cause, concerned not 
with liberalism and progress ivism and conservatism as Ideologies^ 
but with all of them In the perspective of civility in our Western 
society, : ^ 

Professor Robert Gentry agreed that this wag The New Republic 's great 
strength over the years. He wrote in his book. Liberalism and The New 
Republic , ".,,the habit of viewing issues and events in light of their own 
merits rather than a doctrinaire, doggedly consistent manner" was an essen- 
tial part of The New Republic 's success. 

Today, The New Republic is still concerned with domestic and foreign 
affairs and ravlewing the arts* The journal is published weekly except 
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three times during the summer. 

The National Revlev is much younger than The Ne^^ Republic but has 
firmly carved out Its spot in the magazine business, Natignal Reyiew 
was founded in New York as a weekly and its first issue was dated Nov. 
19 p 1955. Speaking at a seminar on "Running on Ideological MagaElne" 
sponsored by the American Society of Magazine Editors ^ in 1969, Buckley 
said 

The National Review was founded, . .because The Freeman 
had collapsed. The Freeman had been set up In 1950 under the 
triple editorship of Henry ItoEardj John Chamberlain and Susan 
LaFollette. And Willy Schla nffifiy form erly of Time g had also 
figured in this operation during 1951, 

It collapsed as a result of quarrels, partly ideological 
and partly journalistic. 

It was Willy Schlamm who turned to me and suggested that 
I should be the editor of a new Journal of conservative opinion. 
I thought it. then highly prest^ptuoui * I was then 27 years old* 

In May 1956, National Review faced a major financial crisis* The 
weekly magazine had to cut Its pages from 32 to 24 and cut the staff, 
William Rusher was hired as publisher In 1957, and took over the duties 
relinquished by Editor/Publisher Buckley* 

In September 1958, the magazine faced a second nsjor financial 
crisis and decided to publish National Review fortnightly* The regular 
magazine would be published on the odd weeks and the National Review 
Bulletin would be published on the even weeks. Although National - 
Review ' s circulation is five times greater than It was in 1958 (19,080), 
this publishing plan is still in effect* 

- - - ■■.c*^ - • Content s ... ....... 

The types of coverage and general format of these two journals of 
opinion are similar. Both contain editorials, signed columns that 
appear regularly, featured articles, political cartoons and extensive 
book review sections In the back of the magazine. But this is where 
the similarity ends. When the coverage and analysis of events are ex- 
amined, the magazines prove to be quite different, 

To show that the Interpretation of events differs widely^ National 
Review's and The New Republic 's handling of three important national 
events will be compared* The events, the Garswell nomination In January 
1970, the Attica prison riot in September 1972, and the siege of Wounded 
Knee In February 1973, were chosen randomly* (It should be noted that 
only the analysis of the event and not subsequent related events, like 
court trials and hearings, were studied*) - 

In all three cases. The New York Times Index was used to chronicle 
the dates on which the event occurred, Newsweek was monitored to deter- 
mine how a newsmagazine reported the facts of the event. Finally, the 
analysis that appeared in the two journals of opinion were studied* 

Garswell Nomination News Sutrggary i 

Jan* 20, 1970--President Nixon nominated G* Harrold Garswell, a federal 
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Judge from Tallahaiseej Fla., to the Supreme Court* 
Jan* 22«-Carswall ' s "white supretnacy** etatement made in a state race 22 

years before Is reported In news, 
Feb. 13--Florlda records show that Carswell and hie wife sold a lot In 

Ochlocknee River subdivlelon in 1966 with covenant restricting 

use of land to "members of the Caucasian race*" 
Feb, 17--The Senace Judiciary Cotmlttee approved Carswell's nomination* 
April ^--Senate rejects the Carswell nomination by a close, 51-45p vote, 

Neysweek ' s coverage of the nomination began on Feb, 9 and included 
sev/en subsequent articles in the "National Affairs" section of the maga- 
zine. The magazine published arguments for and against Carswellp generally 
centering on charges of racism and mediocrity * 

The magazine reported at first that the nomination would probably be 
approved by the Senate. - 

On the charges of racismi Newsweek reported ^ *'In 7"egards to the 'white 
supremacy statement,' Carswell testified that he was now 'aghast I hr made 
s^uch a statement,'" (2/9/70) 

**What had changed Carswell *s mind?" Newsweek reported , 'The course 
of 22 years of history, Carswell said. There have been vast changes, not 
only in my thinking, but in the country and the South particularly*'" 
(2/9/70) 

In a sidebar^ Newsweek discussed, "his now notorious statement es^- 
pouslng segregation (which was then the law of the land) and 'white su- 
premacy' (which was then the law of Georgia), 

On the charges of mediocrity as a Judge, Newsweek said this, "The 
attack on Carswell has broadened to take in not only his indiscretion on 
legal matters, but also what many see as his general mediocrity," (3/16/70)* 
Laterj the magaEina printed a political cartoon that depicted Carswell 
sitting at a desk and talking on the phone. The caption read, -'--And 
^ I* 11 Be Waiting Here In My Legal 'Llbrary--Mr, President, " The cartoon 

showed one book on the shelf behind a Jefferson Davis portrait on the wall 
and a Dixie flag* -^(3/30/70) 

In subsequent issues | Newsweek referred to Carswell as the "lack« 
luster Judge from Tallahassee" (4/6/70) and called him the "Plorldan of 
slender distinction," (4/20/74) 

^ -In Newsweek ' s final article on the nomination, a cover story, it 
summed up the reasons for his defeat, Newsweek .reported a. "The result no 
doubt^ conceded some ill feelings toward Southerners or Judicial conserva-^ 
tivea. Just as Mr. NlKon suggested in the af termatha , ^^^^ ^ — 

"Carswell' s doom was sealed by the widespread notion that he has been 
a mediocre judge*" (4/20/74). 

National Review 's coverage of the event didn't start until March 10 
and then treated the situation lightly. Natipnal Review later defended 
Carswell and his ideological stance. 

In Its first article on the nomlnatloni National Review wrotej in an 
unsigned editorial, 

Hubert Horatio Humphreyp from 1947-64, lived in a house 
that, according to its deed, mustn't be"sold, leased or occupied 
by any person of the Negro blood.,," 

We can all breathe easy--lf Judge Gatswell isn't conftrmedj 
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Nixon ^on*t nominate Humphrey. 



In Its next issue, National Review continued with the light approach 
with this "wire itory,** 

Washlngtoni July 19, 1972 (AP) --President Nixon today nomin- 
ated Cletua Gaptooth of Shotgun, Miss., to the Supreme Gourtj 
to fill the seat vacated by Abe Fortas. 

The President said he felt sure Mr, Gaptooth would be 
confirmed by the Senate , despite Its rejection of nine earlier 
appointees. (3/27/70) 

In the third item on the Carswell nomination, when opposition had 
mounted considerably. National Review wrote Its' first serious defense 
of the Judge * 

In an unsigned editorial entitled "Dere Go De Judge," National 
Review gave its interpretation of his defeat. 

The arguments put forth by Judge Harrold Carswell' i oppon- 
ents were transparent nonsense * Incompetence? Mediocrity? 
Why the Senate had approved of Carswell for three successive 
judicial appointments and without so much as a murmur of 
criticism. 

The case against Carswell had no more substance than the 
phony charges of Impropriety against Judge Clement Haynsworth, 

The issues in both cases were Ideological and for the 
llbarals, it was a gut Issue* 

President Nixon has his mandate. Let him send another 
conservative nomination to the Senate. And another, until 'it 
chokes on them, (4/21/70) 

Buckley's regular column^ "On The Rightp" which was written before 
Che vote, =contlnued to defend =the judge and his qualification = for the 
Supreme Court, This column appeared in the back of the March 21 Issue, 

The New Republic pounced upon the charges of mediocrity against 
Judge Carswell in its first article, Jan, 31, on the subject. The 
journal ran a total of nine editorials, conmentaries and news items 
on the nomination. National Review 's coverage was less, with only 
four articles.. 

In regards to mediocrity. The New Republic reported _ 

It was not so much what they said about Haynsworth that 
counted so much against him In our book, but that there was 
so little to be said for him. And txtB is even more true of 
Carswell, He has been on the appellate bench for only seven 
months. He did not have a bad. record; ha had no record* (1/31/70) 

The magazine's view of the racism charges changed during the period 
Carswell was being considered for the Court, At first. The New Republic 
noted that the "white supremacy statement" wasn't recent. The New 
Republic said, in an unsigned editorial^ "The Southerner Mr, Nixon has 
chosen. It should be said, has not expressed segregationist convictions 
as a judge.,," (1/31/70) 

But later, another view was printed in The New Republic . . The 
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regular colmnnlst, TRB vwotm^ "Judge Carswell Is atMQhed ai mach to 
racism as elpherismj* (2/7/70) In an editorial in a later Issue, The 
Nov? Republic iald, neither racism, nor unrebutted appearance of 
raclsmV belongs on the Supreme Court, That Is the record, and on it, 
llarrold Carswell should not be confirmed*" (2/28/70) 

When Carswell was defeated, The New Republic commented on President 
Nixon's rage I 

"Both are fine Judges, and were rejected, the President 
asserted, because they are Southerners* This was a wild and 
malicious misinterpretation of what the Senate did or showed 
any intention of doing... (4/25/70) 

In summary, The New Republic and National Review analyzed the same 
event and developed different interpretations based on their different 
Ideological views. National Review found Carswell qualified for the 
Court and said his opponents were actually finding fault with the judge's 
conservative beliefs. The New Republic found the Judge unqualified both 
for his alledged racist views and his record as a federal Judge, 

Attica Prison Riot News SuTOnary ; 

Sept. To, 1972--About 1,000 l™ates take 32 guards hostage at the 

Attica prison; Inmates' demands, are reported In the 
press* 

Sept, 13--------New York Gov* Nelson Rockefeller rejects the Inmates' 

demands, Including blanket amnesty for all Involved 
in the riot I he decides not to go to Attica to per- 
sonally negotiate with the Iraiates* 

Sept. 14--------State police, local police and guards storm the prison 

and kill 42 people Inside, 

Newsweek 's first article appeared In the Sept* 20 Issue and was 
written Fefore the prison riot had ended. Its second article was the 
cover story which tried to give a perspective on the riot from many 
points of view. (9/27/72) 

In the cover story, Newsweek called Attica "a cockpit of hatred and 

frustration*" 

The magazine Included a sidebar on New York Times Aasocla te Ed^^ 
Tom Wicker' s Involvement In negotlations-wlth- the- prisoners 
to Nuwsweek, Wicker said, "I had an enormous feeling of genuine sympathy 
with the prisoners. At that moment In time they so nearly represented 
to me humanity crying for help*" 

Newsweek reported that militancy among prisoners at Attica and else- 
where was on the rise* The magazine reported, Inmates are picking up 
a tough, new political perspecttve and a desperates sometimes suicidal, de- 
termination to shake up the antiquated and oftentimes Inhumane penal 
system," 

Another aspect of the riot that Newsweek addressed was the authorities 
handling of the situation* The magazine offered arguments that supported 
and those that denounced the way the riot was handled* Newsweek said, "It 
left many Americans with the painful conviction, that as one observer put 
it 'There must have been a better way*"' The magazine later said, "Wardens 
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in ocher states generally backed up (Prison Cotraniss loner) Oswald," 

Ne^a^?a ak Includad arguments for and against Rockefeller's decliion 
not to go to Attica to nagotlate with the Inmates* The magaElne saidj 
"James Vorenbergj head of Harvard's Center for the Advancement of 
Criminal Justice^ said 'It wouldn't have cost him anything axcept face, 
which is what so many of thaaa situations Involva*"* 

The magazine also printed Rockefeller's statement: ''PerhapSj they 
next might say 'We won't negotiate with anyone but the President' and I 
think we get into an intolerable situation," 

Newsweek reported the prisoner.^' demands in detail in the story, 
but It made no comment about their validity. 

National Review 's analysis of the Attica revolt was eKtenslve, too. 
The Journal printed at least eight articles or editorials on the even!;. 
In its analysis, National Review discussed the prisoners ' backgrounds ^» 
Rocke f el laj* 'a decision , the prisoners ' militancy and Wicker ' s coverage 
of the riot. National Review only lightly touched on the prisoners ' 
demands , 

* In its first article on the riot. National Review write In an edi- 
torial, ".,,but last year^ Sam Melville (a riot leader) was convicted 
of multiple urban kidnappings and was killed at Attica with four home- 
made bombs in his possession," 

A later article, written by a Mn who was an iranate at Attica at 
the time of the revolt, but did not participate, also denounced the men 
who started the riot* The author ^ Frederick Wiggins , said, "I'd rather 
go along with things as they were and have the 43 dead people alive ^ but 
I guess L.D. 5 Herbit and those guys thought it was worth It," Wiggins 
wrote later In the article, "sppthay wares at the leasts damn fools ^ and, 
in my opinion, many of them were monsters." (3/31/72) 

Buckley wrote in his column that he supported Rockefeller's decision 
not to go to Attica* (10/8/72) Another article on Attica in the same 
issue said ^ ' 'Who knows If Rockefeller should have turned up?" 

Na 1 1 ona 1 Re view printed an eHcerpt from Wicker's colwan In the New 
York Tlmeg , but didn't add any cotrmejit* Wicker's article, which was 
s^nnpathetic to the prisoners who rioted, was entitled "Footnote^ The 
Wicker Watch" in the National Review , (10/8/72) 

In an editorial entitled, "Exploiting Attlcai" National Review 
wrote ''..,t0 Tom Wicker, Attica was like Chicago In '68, like Kent State, 
like My Lai, like the handling of campus rebellions,'^ 

_ Wicker ' s^hymns . of rage were relentleis, his metsphorlcal escploltation 
of Attica efcstatic." (10/8/72) 

On the militancy among prisoners, Buckley wrote, ''It was a surprise 
to everyone how ideological the prisoners were. They all sounded as 
though they had been schooled by the Weathermen," (10/8/70) 

A later article said, "The underground press and the New Left press * 
are full of stories of a new radical constituency, 'the prison popula- 
tion* ' But crushing the revolt at Attica could mean that "Convict Chic" 
may be finished for the time being," (10/22/72) 

The New Republic only. ran one editorial on Attica and then printed 
a four-part series on prison reform. The journal did not defend the 
riot, but did have S3TOpathy for some of the prisoners' ' demands* The New 
Republic did not discuss the prisoners' militancy, their backgrounds. 
Wicker's coverage, nor Rockefeller's decision not to personally negotiate. 
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The editorial did support Roekefeller ' s daclalon not to offer blanket 
amnesty to the rioters* 

The New Republic "wrote this in the editorials 

Gov. Rockefeller holdg the opinion that ha had no Con- 
stitutional authority to grant amnesty ^ and that If ha had, 
ha would not have used It* On the whole ^ we think the gover- 
nor's position on this matter Is sensible and for this reason^ 
If you grant blanket amnesty you are saying that prison riots-- 
whatever Injury they Inf llct--cost nothing to those responsible. 
No prison can be run on that theory* . . (9/25/72) 

In its next Issue, The New Republic responded to an angry letter It 
had received for Its stand on Attica. The New Republic replied^ ■'We 
submitted no brief in defense of how this riot was handled, we have none 
nov^. 

"However just some demands for prison reform arep violent revolt 
cannot be accepted as a method for obtaining it., J' (10/23/72) , 

During April i The New Republic printed the series entitled "The 
ParadoK of Prison Rafom" which was probably prompted by the Attica riot* 

Although The New Republic 's coverage of the riot was lass eKtenslva 
than Na 1 1 ona 1 Re vl ew - s , it handled the anslysls differently. National 
Review reported and analyzed the rlotj while The New Republic discussed 
the need for prison reform In a broad sense. 

Wounded Knee News Summary ; 

fmb. 28^ l973--About 200 Indians hold 10 persons hostage in Woanded Knee, 

S.D* on an Oglala Sioux reservation. Negotiations with 

Federal agents begin, 
April 5---- ----An agreement between the Indians and the Federal agents to 

end occupation falls through, 
April 25-------F, Clearwaters critically wounded in gunfire with agents 

eight days earlier, dies. 
May 6----------Indians and Federal agents announce an end to 68 days of 

occupation of Wounded Knee, 

Newsweek ' s coverage began on March 12 or two weeks after the occupa- 
tion of the reservation. Over the nine-week period^ N ewsweek published 
five articles^ including a cover story, on the slega at.Woundad .Knee* 
The magazine's coverage discussed the Indian's grievances , their maneuver 
ing for publicity * In Its beginning reports, Nawsweek wrote, *%ike any 
media maneuver* It demanded a climax.,," (3/12/73) and "..*tha action par 
took of a 1960 's rerun.,." (3/19/73), Newsweek reported, "A network 
cameraman had to slaughter and skin a cow for the Indians who had for- 
gotten how," (3/26/73) 

With its second article, Newswaak took notice of the Indians' 
grievances. The magaElne said^ "Behind the typej something serious was 
going on," The article later said, "If the showdoTO at Wounded Knee re- 
sembled guerrilla theater more than guerrilla warfare^ the bitter griev- 
ances behind it were real enough," Newsweek described the Indians' con- 
ditions on the reservation- "Less than 20 per cant of the (Oglala) 
tribe finished high school, only 46 per cent have jobs, and alcoholism 
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Is an infestation." (3/19/73) 

At the end of the siaga, Newsweek reported, "It was a whimperiah 
and to a confrontaclon that began with high hopes and higher drama*" 
(5/21/73) 

The raagaElne also described the condition of the resers^ation in the 
aftermath and questlDned what had been accomplished. The siege ended , 
Newsweek reported ^ leaving a shattered and vandalised village ^ two 

Indlanfi dead^ and one FBI agent paralysed, and a pervasive inconelu- 
aiveness about what had bean accomplished." (5/21/73) 

National Review first reported the siege in its ^torch 30 Issue 
and attacked the federal government for negotiating with the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) leaders who led the siegep In an edltorialj 
National Review wrote* "The government is 'negotiating' as if the 
toughs from AIM really represented something or someone," 

The magazine offered its ideas about the Impact of the occupation 
on other aspects of American life. National Review wrote in a second 
article, 

,,the already rising demand for Indian jewelry and 

artifacts in the world of fashion soared to boom level. 

Tha AIM leaders would have ampla spaaklng engagements. The siege was 

a welcome shot in the arm for the campus lectura 

circuit. Both Black Panthers and the Chicago 7 are a bit 
passe', . .Lesbians and astrologers have not been drawing. 

But than the magazine brought the point homei "It Is time for the 
U.S. ^Government to end the clowning, on both sides j and establish con- 
trol over the 'occupiad' territory of Wounded Knee," (3/30/73) 

In an article entitled "Pain In the KnaSj" National Review con- 
tinued to urge action on the part . of the ^government, . ...... 

Francis Randall^ a nonmllltant whose home is threatened ^ 
says he and dozens of hla unehic friends will move in and oust 
the militants May 4 unless the government acts* "I'm old and 
I'm hungry j" he told reporters, "and I want to go home." (Wa 
thought such eloquence died with Sitting Bull.) (5/21/73) 

National Review printad a full length article on Wounded Knee 
written by Victor Gold, a formar Agnew and Goldwater prass aide. 
Gold's thesis was that the siege was stagad for and aided by the media. 
He callad the siege, "The first Indian war mastermined by Marshall 
McLuhan." 

He continued with his belief that Wounded Knee was a media maneu- 
vers 

Yet on Fab, 27^ l973j .,,GBS Chicago correspondent 
Jeff Williams just happened to be in the Woiinded Knee 
neighborhood , , , 

Later Gold wrote: 

The P,R, pros, given a dull day could always count on the 
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usuaX gang of pracest pilgrlrai, e.g. Kuntslar, Abernathy, 
DaviSs Fandaj Brando, the National Council of Churehes. 

And aomethtng for the Juitiee Department ^ tool 

credit eartalnly to the American alaetronlc news medla^ 
but thanks most of all to thoie wonderful law-and-order folks 
at the Justice Department for making this show possible, 
(4/7/73) 

The New Republic chose to discuss the Indians' grlevancea and the 
causes of the rebeillon* The magazine, although a weekly, did not dis- 
cuss Wounded Knee until Its April 7 issue. In discussing the condition 
of the tribes The New Republiy was sympathetic: 

And so we come to Wounded Knee and the bitterness be^ * 
tween brothers of the once proud Oglala Sioux nation, driven 
from its ancestral home In the Black Hills and consigned to 
the wretched poyerty of the bleak and windswept prairies that 
extend from the Badlands of South Dakota, (4/7/73) 

The New Republic described the causes of the rebellion: 

The tribe has long been factlon^ridden. It has never 
re-elected a tribal chairroan for a second 2*-year term since 
its tribal organization was set up under the Wheeler* Howard 
Act of 1934, And today, the controversy between the tribal 
chairman, Richard Wilson, and the leaders of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM), lays bare a growing schism in the 
Indian cotmunity all across the country. (4/7/73) 

The New Republic urged the govermnent to stay out of the tntratrlbal 
fight . ~ ~ 

The biggest mistake which could be made... would be for 
the white man to take It upon himself to choose sides in the 
intratrlbal conflicts such as Wounded Knee. 

The key Is a eombinatlon of Indian self-determination 
- backed up by a flm commitment- by the federal .go .to. ... ^J. ; " I 

protect Indians from exploitation of their natural resources 
and generous funding of their attempts at self-help. (4/7/73) 

The New Republic printed a second article in Its next issue which out- 
lined the Illegal arrests of 50 people traveling to Wounded Knee to assist 
the occupying Indians, 

In summary. The New Republic gave Wounded Knee only slight coverage 
as compared to National Review . Unlike National Review , The New R epublic 
doesn't mention Mtteuvering by the Indians for publicity, nor urge the 
goverment to end the occupatlpn. The New Republic suggested that the 
government Stay out of the conflict among tribal factions and simply assist 
the Indians In their attempts at helping themselves. 

The three examples just presented show that the two journals are. 
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"seeing'' the same event quite differently. They are analyEing the tame 
event, but each la doing so In light of its own partlculaif ideology. 

Con tent a ^ Tone Dg^j^^sn and Owner flhlp 

The contants of the two Journals are traditional in that so many of 
the same writers and column titles appear regularly and stay year after 
year. The first issue of National Review , for eKample, contains lour 
regular columns or departments with the same titles as today's National 
Review. A fifth title, "From Washington Straight" has been modified 
slightly to "Letter From Waahtngton," Another department "For the 
Record" was begun Aug. 1, 19S6j and eontinues today. National Review 
has shifted from its explicit antl-communlat stance to a more implicit 
stance. National Review dropped Its department "On the Left*' which 
regularly attacked the Communists* 

The New Republic has held on to its faTOK'ite departments, too. 
TRBj who is reported to be the Christian Science Monitor 's Richard 
Strout, was begun In the 1930' i and continues todayi although different 
people have been TRB, During the Nixon Administration, John Osborne's 
colimin was entitled "The Nixon Watch" and it is presently entitled 
"White House Watch." 

In a sense, even the magazines' "enemies" remain fairly constant. 
The New York Times was a favorite target for National Review in 1955 
and continues to get the darts today. 

Both magazines have a serious tone^ although National Review seems 
less Intense in presenting its arguments, John Chamberlain j a former 
contributing staffer, wrote in his Introduction to the National Ravlew 
Reader, ".*.the truly distinguishing thing about National Review is the 
gaiety with which they accept their mission of confounding the liberals 
and making all things 'debatable again.'" 

Many_ times National Review 's he adlines ar e in the s ame l ight vein. 
The headlines tend to tease rather than explain. ^...S^me examples are 
found in recent issues, "Slouching Towards Bethlehem?" "Our Peripatetic 
State Department'^ (both 11/22/74) and '^The Cuban Connection." (9/27/74) 

The New Republic seems to find less delight in finding flaws in the 
conservatTves' arg^ents. The raagaslne's articles seem less spirited 
and more straightforward. 

Of course, it is the men who edit and own the two journals of 
opinion who- set the tone of the magazines , National Review . has had 
only one owners-Editor Buckley, who owns 100 per cent of the magazine's 
stock. 

After sIk decades of publishing, The New Republic has only had 
three owers. The present editor, Gilbert I^rrison, bought the maga- 
zine in 1953, from the heirs of the Willard Straights, The New Republic 's 
original financial backers. 

In March, Martin Peretg, a Harvard social seienttstj bought The New 
Republic from Harrison for $380,000 (plus a larger amount pending taxes), 
according to Tlme^ magazine. Peret^ Is listed on the masthead as chairman 
of the editorial board, torrison Is to stay on as editor for at least 
three years. 

According to Time , Pereta "thinks that The Hew Republic must toughen 
its liberalism with more aggressive, sharply^^argued opinions now being 
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exploited by the constrvatlves." 

Although PeretE said In Mareh that "there are no plans for alterna- 
_^tlng the format,,, of the maiailnej" these changei have begun* Mlth the 
^ 60th annlversasy Issue, The New Republic ehanged Its paper stoek from 
newsprint to a coated paper. More photographs are being used on the . 
pages and color advertising Is found Inside the magaEtne, 

Both The New Republic and National Review have been very slow in 
changing their magazines' basic layout and destgn* The New Republic 
has kept the same cover design since it was introduced Sept, 28, 1959. 
The logo Is bookended between two black ink blacks. The Issue's con- 
tents are listed below In a square , color block. Sometimes a coverllne 
appears above the logOp too. 

The New Republic 's layout Is two-column for the front of the book 
and three-column with ads for the back where the reviews are found. 

Slightly serlfed headlines generally vary only in slEe and not In 
family. Thin lines * boxess sketches and cartoons are frequently used 
to break up the copy. 

For the first 55 years. The New Republic had the subtitle "A 
Journal of Opinion." In 1969, this was changed to "A Journal of Politics 
and the Arts," 

The magazine's design presents a serious, straightforward, earnest* 
residing, low^budgeted character. This may change as the new owner for* 
mulates the magazine's direction. 

National Review is also tradition-bound In design, although it has 
come a long way towards a flashier magaglno in the last seven years. 

The magazine's subtitle began as "A Weekly Journal of Opinion" and 
was changed J along with the publishing cycle to "A Journal of Fact and 
Opinion." Presently National Review has dropped this form of subtitle. 

The magazine's design in Its first 10 years was as conservative as 
Its contents. A one-color cover and newsprint pages left the magazine 
looking like a moderately^prlcedj je rious-reading ^er ^ _ 

In 1967 V National Review underwent a major design clianga. It 
changed to a more coated paper and more dramatic covers* Inside^ the 
text was broken up more frequently with subheads and looked easier to 
read , 

In 1970, on the magazine's 15th anniversary. Managing Editor Prlscllla 
Buckley wrote, 

.... ^ „ Advertising ttenager John Frlchard, . came j. savj "^^^ sj^^^^ 

went, but not before he enforced upon the ssseoiily the Idea 
that National Review should have its face lifted. It was done 
at a cost of blood ^nd tears, and when the editors met at their 
next Agony (quarterly meeting of the publisher and senior edt* 
tors), looked at what had been propoied, they Waxed and Wroth. 
As good traditionalists should. 

^In December 1972s the logo ^s changed to its present m with National 
Review written below. The attracttvep full eolor eovers have continued. 
National Review ' s layoui: is similar to The New Republic . National 
Review Is designed with a two-colusui layout In the front and s three* 
CO lumn layout , genera I ly , In the back of the bookv The main difference be- 
tween the layout of the two journals is that Nstlonal Review Intersperses 
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Its advcrtlBlnR throughout the book* 



Advertlilng 

Politics make strange badfellows and so does advartlstng. The Now 
Repuhllc and National Review entered a joint advertising program at the 
end of the I960'i according to Port &l Starboard ^ a news letter published 
for the tvo magazines. 

Emphasis on this arrangement has increaied since the change of 
ovmershlp at The New Republic . Presently the two magazines are offering 
a plan^ svmbollzod as NR^, where advertising may be purchased in com- 
bination at a 10 per cant discount for equivalent space with the contract 
year. The rates are $1,506*60 for a full page black and white ad and 
$2,894 for a full page four-color ad. 

John Monahan, ad advertising representative for National Review In 
Chicago, said J "We have a limited potential for ads. It Is difficult 
to get tobacco and can. We just don't have the numbers," 

Although total ad revenue for the two magazines are unavailable ^ 
an examination of the February 1974 issues shows the amount and type of 
advertisement being carried by the two Journals of opinion. 

In February, the advertisement/editorial ratio was 21i79 for The 
New Republic , Each Issue averaged seven pages of ads In the 36 page 
issues. The New Republic 's best customers are book clubs and publishers. 
In the Feb, 9 issue * seven out of 13 ads were in this category. 

The New Republic frequently runs charity ads such as "The March of 
Dimes" and "TheHeart Fund," Advertisements for other magaglneSj 
Psychology Today and Consular Reports , are also found on Its pages. 
ExKon and Bell Telephone were the only big industries to advertise In 
The New Republic during February, 

The" general approach of the ads Is straightforward. The ads are 
^Tio t=^ve r y ^d e CO r a 1 1 ve " o r - d rama t Ic — - — — ™ — ^ . 

National Review 's advertisement/editorial ratio was 10 per cent 
higher than The New Republic ' s In February* The ratio was 31,69 for 
the month. About 36 pages of advertisement were run In 116 pagei of 
the two issues. 

Book publishers and clubs are also the* best customers for 
National Review , Huge industries , such as Mllllken Carpeting^ Armstrong 
Flooring, ^un Line Ships, EKxon and Bell Telephone are also found on the 
magazine's pages. 

The general approach Is more dramatic than in The New Republic 
mainly because some of the larger Industries have bought full color ads. 

Circulation 

In an article In Society in 1972, Robert J, Myers, publisher of 
The New Republic wrote 

There Is a world of difference between large and small 
magazine publishing. The major source of revenue for small 
publications is circulation^ say frOT 70 per cent or more 
from subscriptions and 30 per cent for less from advertlsingj 
the reverse Is generally true for large publloatloni. 
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Buckley said at the editorial seminar sponiored by the Amerlean 
Society of Magazine Publishers In 1969 i 



We plo^ through a million and a half dollara a year and 
we get about a million, one hundred thousand from subscrlptioni , 
a hundred and fifty thousand from adveftlslng and the balance in 
contributions. 

The present circulation figures for the two journals of opinion are 
as follows^ 

TKR NR 

Sub scrip 1 1 on s 87,822 
Single Copy Sales 2^027 
Total 89,849 

SubicrlpLlon prices; The New Republic - $17/year. National Revlew -$15/year, 
Single Cop y: both 50o each. 

Bet^ie^tin 1970 and 1974^ National Review 's circulation has decreased 
from 111^427 to 106,685^ a total loss of 4,742 readers. 

The New Republic has experienced an even sharper decline In circula* 
tion/ In 1970* circulation was 140,047 and in 1974 It was 89,849, a total 
loss of 59,198 readers over the four^year period* 

The magazines' circulation for the last four years is as follows i 



100,882 
5,803 
106,685 



TOR NR 



1970 140,047 111,427 

1971^-^- ^ ^^___143 ,402™™ .^X13,MB^ 

1972 128,778 117,529 

1973 97,579 106,559 

1974 89,849 106,685 



(Figures courtesy of the Audit Bureau of Clreulatlons, Chicago, III.) 

Readership . ^ 

Loyalty to the magazines is a characteristic of the readers of both 
these magazines* According to John Schacht, in his booklet, "Journals of 
Opinion and Reportage i An Assessment" i 

Prtscilla Buckley of the National Review told of how the 
readers deal with the magazine as with a personal friend, seek- 
ing information about housing, theater tickets, and so on. Nor 
do readers hesitate to react angrily when "their own magazine" 
offends them: The New Republic was the recipient of many Indig- 
nant letters from subscribers for its stand on Robert Kennedy's 
senatorial candidacy in 1964| National Review lost many sub* 
scriptlons when it comanted adversely on the Birch Society in 
1961. . , 
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These tvo journali of opinion exert a strong influence on their 
readers. According to Schacht: 

Their critics call them (journals of opinion) pre- 
dictable, but in a real sense chair predictability is their 
strength. The reader of National Review trusts that, what- 
ever he is presented in his magazine will be untainted by 
soft-headed llberslismi The New Republic reader* that the 
national government will be urged to play, .*an effective 
role in whatever domestic or foreign changes need to be made* 

Theodore Peterson^ in his book, Magazines in the Twentieth Century , 
remarked that just why journals of opinion exert an influence beyond 
their circulation figures is a mystefy, 

Schacht suggests that journals of opinion are Influential in 
American society, beyond the size of their circulations, mainly because 
of the exposure the magazines receive in the media. Journal articles 
are reported on in the newspapers, entered Into the Congressional 
Record and are widely reprinted. Journal editors and staffers go before 
many audiences and argue their views. This also increases their maga- 
zine's exposure In the media. 

Readership characteristics of The New Republic, and National Review 
may provide yet another clue as Co why these magazines are small yet 
influential. The results of a survey j "The Principal Readers of 
Selective Publications** by Don Bowdren 6e Associates^ 1974, was reprinted 
in the NR^ rate card* The readers of The New Republic and National Review 
have the following characteristics i 

Education .., 90*8% 

College Educated 74.3 
Poitgraduate Degrees 40,2 

Occupation 

Professional /Managerial 51 , 0% 

Top Management 12.0 



Income^ 

Median $22,560 

$25,OOCN- 42,3% 

Civic Affairs 

Wrote to Government Official 68.6% 

Addressed Public Meeting 45,6 
Officer of Political, 

Prpfesslonal Club 31.1 
Books 

Average Number Purchased 24 

Average Amount Spent $117 

Gender^ 

Male 77.2% 
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Age 

Modian 43 

rhoHi* figures show that the readers of The Naw Republic and National 
Revlt^w gonurally are active In civic affairs^ well-educated, have high in- 
comes and are middle-aged men* These people are probably Influential in 
their communities and may be spreading the influence of the two Journals of 
opinion, too. 

Sumnary 

Journals of opinion are not the only magazines that carry articles 
that analyse Important domestic and foreign affairs* Regional publications , 
like the Progressive published in Madison, Wlsc*^ also carry political com- 
mentary. The kittle magaslnes- such as the Partisan Review , Hudson Re -* 
view, Yale Review and the Prairie Schooner also publish articles that are 
suitable for inclusion In journals of opinion* Some large consider maga- 
Etnes such as Harper ' s, the New Yorker . New York and Saturday Review/World 
publish articles of opinion that analyse the day's events. 

The journals of opinion, though, conoentrate on this type of analysis 
and chat Is their strength* These Journals have enjoyed long-standing 
success in the magazine business and should continue to prosper as long as 
thinking people seek answers to the day's problems. 
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TliREE WOtffiN'S MAGAZINES^ 
Ladles' Home Journal ^ McCall' s and Good Houaekeeplng 
Evelyn SGhraiber 

In August 1970, an article by Don McKinney, managing editor of 
McCall's , appeared In the Writer, The article attempted to explain 
McCall' s concept of the women of the 70- Bi 

'^In simplest terms, what we are trying to do here is Interest 
women. In times past, women have been interested in home and family 
and the accessories that went with It cooking, sewing, decorating, 
health, education, religion and not much else* At least if they 
were interested In other things, women's magazines didn't think they 
were, and were edited accordingly. 

*'These days, women are Interested In almost everything* Women have 
been leaders in the fight to save our environment* Women have become 
passionately interested in politics, in all of the great social changes 
that are sweeping our nation. 

*^omen are changing, too Once a few women had the courage to 
shout out loud about their resentments against the Man's World they felt 
was suppressing them, thousands more rose up in agreement. And every 
woman, no matter how conservative, recognized the truth behind much of 
what the militants were saying. They strove for equality. Not sameness* 
Equalness , 

**And soj what does this say about McCall's ? It says that, , .women 
are aware of ^^hat is going on in the world and are deeply concerned about 
it; that the time for talking dow to women particularly In their oym 
magazines is long past**. thy/ want a magazine that recognizes that 
they know what's going on.""^ 

Editorial Tone and Content 

Women's service magaElnes have always centered around the women in 
relation to home and famtlys with life outside the home taking second 
place. This Is perhaps less true today, at least in the case of McCall's , 
than it was In the period before Don McKlnney's article appeared In the 
Writer. 

The January 1970 issue of McCall' s had as its theme^ "the good life 
here on earth," An ^irticle entitled ''Alone Is Beautiful" featured full- 
page pictures of a galaxy of movie stars, telling how they spent their 
free time. Ordinary women were not questioned, but another article in 
the same Issue did poll the views of 15 prominent women of letters* 

The February 1970 issue of McCall's contained an article entitled 
"Teatlme for the United Nations which Implied that delegates' wives 
function chiefly as party-givers ^ fashion and crafts devotees * and baby- 
sitters. 

The status of women was a subject touched on by McCall' s before 
August 1970, but the September 1970 issue was the first to give the 
subject feature treatment. That issue contalnedj the "White House Re- 
port on the Status of Womeni" plus an article. entitled "Guerrilla Guide 
for Working Womeni How to Succeed in Business." Writer Robert Townsend 
took a generally favorable attitude toward women in business, but in one 
section, he referred to Women's Liberatlonlsts as "the lunatic fringe," 
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More recently, attempts have been made^ at least by McCall' s and the 
Lad las' Home JouTOal to appeal to the "liberated woman the woman whose 
intereits span a wide horizon. Although Inroads have begun to be made 
Into a more modren approach, the magasineSs especially In their "how-^to" 
colunmSp do tend to Identify women with traditionally ''feminine*- interests . 
needlepoint, sawing patterns, quleker methods of oven-cleaning, etc,« 

The "celebrity syndrome" Is atill an Important pai t of these magaElMs 
and helps them to sell. Reader Interest centers on such wealthy and famifcs 
womar/^as Rose Kennedy, Jacqualine OnasslSj and Mamie Elsenhower* Glamour- 
ous women such as Sophia Loren and Char are also frequently found on the 
covers of these magazines* 

There has always been discussion about male editors of women's maga- 
zines* When John Mack Carter was editor of the Journal ^ he was asked 
(in 1969) why neither of the two mass women -s magazines ( MeCall' s and the 
Journal ) had had women editors for a decade at least. He replied, "Because 
men do Uim hiring^ but also two reasons i One, on Ladies' Home Journal , 
because I won't give up the job. And on Mc Gall's , I guess because there 
is a male editor there right now*"^ carter went on to say that "a good 
editor I think can edit almost any mgazlne," The following yearj HeCall' s 
got its first woman editor In almost 50 years Shana Alexander, The 
present editor is Robert Stein* In 1973 Lenore Hershey took over the 
editorship of the Journal, succeeding Carter, 

Good Housekeeping , a publication of the Ifearst Corporation, first 
appeared in 1885* "The Magaitne America Lives By" Is unabashedly directed 
at the middle*claas hpusewlfe, and unlike the other two, remains primarily 
a magazine dedicated to service . The emphasis and greatest asset of 
Ggod Housekeeping is on consumer facts and practical advice for keeping 
home and family Intact * Some of the material consists of findings of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, where products are tested and consmer research 
done. The Institute reports monthly on beauty praducts, appliances and home 
care, food, needleworki and textlleSt "The Better Way" gives further con- 
sumer advice, and other departmsnta cover home building, decorating, diets 
and nutrition* Other regular features, In addition to patterns, fashions p 
and recipes, include "Keep Up With Medicine |" Dr. Joyce Brothers "On Being 
a Woman;" humor, and fiction usually a novelette and three short stories^ 

Good Housekeepini has refined a near^holdout against the women's lib 
trend. In Good Housekeeping's fiction, says editor Wade Nichols, "where 
a wpman has to choose between a career or marriage to find true happiness, 
sometimes the career wins but often it's hnme and fTOlly,"^ One need only 
be reminded of the commercial success of the Good Housekeeping formula. 

The Ladles' Home Journal , now a publication of Downs Communications, 
Inc, founded in 1883, is the second highest in circulation among the three 
magazines being studied. Its slogms are alternately, "The Hagaslne Women 
Believe In," and "Never Underastlm..te the Power of a WoMn," This last has 
real potential. With Mo Call' a , the Journal has been moving away from the 
service area in favor of greater public affairs coverage. However, the 
traditional service departments are still there. The magaElne has a food, 
health and beauty, decorating, and patterns section^ These traditional 
areas account for better than half of each month's editorial fare. An Im^ 
pressive list of contributing editors Includes Bruno Bettleheim, Dr, 
Theodore 1. Rubin, At Vanderbllt, Gene Shalttj Sylvia Portsr, and Ralph . 
Nader* Fiction usually consists of two rotMnce*»type stories, and sometimes 
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a "book bonui, " • 

The Journal - s goal is "to provide a balance of Interests in women's 
lives," according to the publisher's editorial profile in Standard Rates 
and Data . "The distinctive aspect of the Joucnal' s approach la its ex- 
tensive use of the case history technique, as witness such monthly de- 
partments as "How America Lives" and "Can This Marriage Be Saved?" In 
the Journal, as In the other women's magazines ^ articles and ads are 
often directed at showing women how to keep their family life happy, with 
less emphasis on helping women achieve their independent goals, 

"Some of the complaints made about our magazines by the women's lib 
types were right, conceded editor John Hack Carter in 1971. "There has 
been a lot of silliness cranked out to sell products and life-styles to 
women, but It will never happen in this magazine again. The Journal will 
not be guilty of any stereotyped formula or position concerning women, 

Carter was one of two editors singled out the year before by mili- 
tant feminists (Helen Gurley Brown of Cosmopolitan was the other) who 
invaded his office to protest the Journal' s "deitructive image of women 
as a docile horaemaker who should be content simply making her husband and 
children happy, "^ Ironically, the Journal had underestimated the power 
of women « 

Carter granted the feminists an eight-page special section which 
appeared in the August 1970 issue of the Journal , "nestled between an 
expose' of Princess Margaret's 'rocky' marriage and a picture spread on 
midl fashions*"^ The supplement, which was prefaoed by a disclaimer 
from Carter, contained some "acrimonious opinions" on marriage, sex and 
childbirth* 

The feminists Insisted on working with an all-female editorial com- 
mittee from the Journal , which meant they had to deal almost exclusively 
with Lenore Hershey, then a managing editor, presently editor-in-chief. 
One of the feminists conrniented- "Lenore is a tough cookie and she fought 
management's side harder than any male editor would have*" 

At the time, most of the staff, including Carter, did not expect the 
supplement to have much impact on the Journal . ''1 don't think our readers 
will identify with this so much as they wlllbetter understand what these 
women are talking about in their own terms ^"9 Carter said. Yet, it did 
make an Impact, for within a few months, the women's magazines began 
publishing articles on abortion, day^care centers, and career women. 

The women's liberation movement picked up support from editors. 
"A year ago the word 'women's lib,' didn't exist," said Shane Alexander, 
who became editor of McCall'g in 1970. "Now 1 feel a general function 
of a women's magaiine is to be not only a voice speaking to women but 
the voice of women speaking to women, "-^ 

There is a real fear among the women's magaEtnes of moving too far 
in the direction of feminism fear of alienating their many r^iaders 
who still regard home and family consif^eratlons as far outweighing the 
need to be "liberated." Patricia Carbinei when she was editorial 
director of McCall' s in 1971-1972, \eKplained the magaEina'a poiltloni 
"Our magazine has an ongoing commitment to providing useful pieces that 
touch those areas of a woman's life that are uniquely hers* Women itill 
run houses, worry about serving nutritious food, Improylng the home en* 
vironment, keeping fit, dressing in an attractlva way,^^ 

McCall' s , put out by the McCall Publishing Company, began as a 
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pattern catalog in 1873* It scill Is noted for its fashion eoluDnSp but 
has branGhed out widely ilnce then. Calling itself "The Magazine for 
Suburban Woman," it has come closest of tha three magazines to approach-- 
ing a degree of feminism, though It remains a service magazine with a 
developing interest in public affairs. Shana Alexander gave the maga- 
zine a nudge in the feminist direction. Careers used to be treated as 
short-term objectives for women by McCall' s and all the other women's 
books* Today women who pursue careers are regarded with greater respect* 

McGall' s features a monthly newsletter for women called "Right Now," ; 
This section is an unusual mixture of women's liberation news and human 
interest Items, Patricia Carbine, speaking before a group of Northwestern 
University graduate students In the fall of 1974^ called the "Right Now" 
section a "forerunner of the Gazette," an attempt at becoming "con- 
temporary." However I Carbine eautloned against trying to turn around a 
magazine with a traditional readership* This would only confuse *"he 
readers * she said. 

Each issue of HcCall's features pic ture^and* text stories on food^ 
beauty, decora t ing j health, fashions, home furnishings and needlework. 
Regular columns include Dr. Willtaffl Nolen, Marilyn Bender, Maurice 
Woodruff. 

Typical feature articles Include Investigative reports on subjects 
of interest to women, and interviews with personalities* Some fiction 
is also included, although Good Housekeeping and the Journal are usually 
heavier on fiction* 

When Shana Alexander first became editor of McCall' s , she said: 
"We talk to the whole woman* Not just to her GIAKDS, Or her BRADi, Or 
her FEARS. Or her SELF-:DttQE* But all of her. Not Just to a particular 
age-group, like Redbook . Or to a special interest group, like Cosmopo 11 ^ 
tan . All of her * Our special Interest group is women!,,, I think 
McCall* s occupies an ideal position in the entire magaEine fleld,,,"-^ 

A ud ie nce^ Cha rac t e r i s t ic a 

At a 1969 seminar on "The Modern Woman Reader and How She's Changed," 
then Mademoiselle editor Betsy Talbot Blackwell expressed these views i 

"The modern woman today is far more Interested iu a career than she 
was right after the war* Today's woman is a much m sbphisticated, 
better-educated person. You cannot talk down to hai 

"She has more know-how, .. she reads a greater variety of magazines, . 
She is interested, because of her better education, in sverything that 
goes on in the world, and she reads magazines from various points of vif^w 
as a mother or a wife, a aociologist, a busifnass woman* 

",,,She has a greater freedom of choice in planning her life* 

"She can**, be a bachelor mother. She n^y choose to be married but 
childless* Possibly because of mora permissive husbands and children, she 
can pursue her career* . , " 

"Never has the woman had more money to |pend, more money of her own, 
more control of how and where it is spent, "^- 

Other participants in that seminar were Geraldine Rhoads, editor of 
Woman's Day , Helen Gurley Brown, editor of CQSTOpolltan , and John ttck 
Carter, then-editor of the Ladies' Home Journal ^ and previously editor of 
McCall'j . 
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Asked about tha Journal audienGe, Carter said, ",,.our audience 
^ould be a bit hardar to daflna than tha other magazines represanted here 
becausa In a sense the audience of Ladies V Home Journal really is all 
women, 1 like to think It Is designed for all women who are prepared lo 
grow, because women do have tha time and the need and the dastra to 
grow, . . 

"...But when It comes right down to the question 'do I believe that 
all of our readers are moving far out, that they a|| ready to accept the 
breakdo^ in family structure the answer Is no," 

In trying to get a picture of the audiences of Good HQusekeeplng ^ 
HcCa llU, and the Ladles' Home Journal , It becomes apparent that the 
HreV^dlences practically share the same demographic profile^ so close 
are they. Whether looking at the magazine *s own research studies or at 
the statistics compiled by large professional research corporations, tha 
percentages of difference between them almost never go beyond five par 
cent, and rarely reach three per cant. Therefore, the audiences of 
these three magazines can be considered together for purposes of finding 
out what the typical women's service magazine reader la ilka. 

Back in 1954, a Starch study reported that 69 per cant of the women 
readers of these three magaBlney were housewives, A 1973 Simnons update 
has reduced this p^ircantage to 53 par cent. Of the 47 par cant of the 
readership who are out in the job Mrket, approKlmately 14 per cant hold 
professional /managerial positions. This compares with eight per cent in 

1954. % ^ ^ 

About 66 per cant of the readership are between the ages of 16 and 
49. The remaining 34 per cent are 50 and over. 

About 40 per cent of them are in $15,000^= households. About 35 per 
cent of them are collage educated. 

Over 68 per cent of the readers live In matropolltan areas; 40 par 
cent are classified as metro-suburban residents. About 70 per cant own 
their own homes* 

Approximately 70 per cent are married women- 50 per cent have 

children under 18, , . 

The 1974-75 Sitmons measures audience quality among all 33 magazines 
with a circulation of over a million. Below Is a suranary of the results 
as they affect the three magazines In question. 
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rig to the Publisher's Statements releasad by ABC, the total 
tion of both Good Housekeeping and the Ladies' H ome Journal 
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declined slightly over a one*year period, while McCall 'a total paid cir- 
culation rose slightly* 

The price of all three magaslnes rose from 60 cents to 75 cents in 
July 1974. One-year subscriptions cost $7 for Good Housekeeping , $6,95 
for McCall 'g , and $5.94 for the Journal , 

Good Housekeeping continued to depend more than the other two on 
newsstand sales (27 per cent of Good Housekeeping's sales for 1974 have 
been newsstand sales, 11 per cent for McCall Is , and 18 per cent for the 
Journal ) , yhile subscription sales for McCa 11 's declined, single copy 
sales were up. The same is true of the Journal , Both subscription and 
single copy sales were down for Good Housekeeping , 

Here are the figures^ 

McGall^s 

Average paid clrc. Average paid circ, 

for 6 months ending for 12 months ending 

6/30/74 6/30/73 



Subscriptions: 6,689,609 6,692,886 
Single Copy Sales: 833,718 727,082 
Average Total Paid 



Circulation: - 7,523,327 7,419,968 

Gopj Hou s e ke ej Ing 



Subscriptions- 4,075,035 4,1 >2, 855 
Single Copy Sales- 1,536,386 . 1,542,009 
Average Total Paid 



Circulation: 5,611,421 5,714,864 



Ladles- jigme Journal 

Sub script tons: 5,768,596 5,886,005 

Single Copy Sales: 1,249,871 1,140,833 

Average Total Paid ______ 



Circulation^ 7,018,467 7,026,838 



As a postacrlpt to this section, here is what John Mack Garter, 
then-editor and publisher of the Journal said about circulation growth 
in 1969: 

had thought cutting the Journal circulation to three million 
might be a good idea, but then when Post went down to three mlillon and 
folded, I decided It was a bad idea. It would be battar to add three 
million, I think any magazine has to grow. The number of educated 
women la growing, the population is growing* You can eKplain your maga- 
zine's not growing becauie you are speclaltsingi and dping a lot of 
other things, but the reason is you are probably doing something wrong. 

The only thing for the Journal to do today li to go out after McCall 's , 
I believe. 

Advertising 

Women's magazines are a valuable advertising medlw. Editorial and 
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advertising pages naturally Gomplenient each other* As James Playsted 
Wood points out In his book, Ma^EElneg in the United Statas i "Love 
1b the subject of a romantlG short story; the accessories of love are 
for sale in the advertising pages* A glamorous heroine walks the stage 
of a short scoryj and her cpunterpart--dressed In trade-marVed girdle, 
shoes J brassiere, stockings, dresf, suit, coat, and cosmetlcs---parades 
through the advertising. The beautifully furnished home interior shown 
in color photography in an article Is matched by the beautifully 
furnished home interior in an equally colorful advertisement."^^ 

In essences women's magazines have always been catalogs. This is 
the theme of an in-houee advertising report which appeared in the 
November 1974 issue of Ms, : =^ 

"It wasn't women's potential as readers and opinion-makers that 
inspired big publishers to begin directing magazines our way,,, It was 
our potential as consymiers, , 

",,,The women's magazine in a publisher's stable might be the 
financial support of publtcattone labeled 'men's' or 'general interest,* 
'serious' publications in which women were rarely mentioned,"-' 

As "special Interest" publications, the women's magazines offer the 
advertiser a precise target for his sales pitch. These magazines can 
offer much more than apace: the reader's confidence in thi magazine 
rubs off on the product. These magazines speak with authority; that is 
one of their great advantages over spot ads on daytime television. 
Their publishers capitalize on that prestige in such trademarks as the 
Ladles', Home Journal's "the magazine women believe In," and Good House - 
k eeping's description of itself as "the magazine America lives by," 

As Ms, magazine points out, advertising is a socializing force, a 
part of our education: social expectations and commercial interests can 
•lordly be separated. In the pastj "*,,the ads in women's magazines un^ 
like those In men's magazines, did not reflect a range of human needs 
and Interests They reflected certain needs only, and were accumulated 
with the clear assumption that women could and should have the power to 
spend their consumer dollars only for products used In cooking, clean- 
ing ^ raising children, and decorating ourselves with the purpose of 
catching or holding a man."^' 

Nowadays products never before considered proper for women's maga- 
zines--cars, liquor, books, records^-^are being advertised not only In 
the pages of Ms, but In the pages of the traditional women's service 
magazines as well. Good Housekeeping , which, as a matter of policy, 
does not accept alcoholic beverage and tobacco products, is the least 
progressive of the three, A study of the pagei of several recent Issues 
ojf Good Housekeeping , uncovered very few non^^tradltional women's type 
advertisements. 

The unique Good Housekeeping Institute, first organized In 1901 as 
a service division of the magazine, is responsible for Investigating 
representative samples of products advertised In Good Housekeeping , No 
product can be advertised until it haa been found acceptable by the 
technical staff of the Institute, Each year, says Good Housekeeping , 
several hundred thousands of dollars worth of advertising is refused 
because products do not parfom satisfactorily or live up to the claims 
made for them. Also, advertising is sometimes refused because certain 
types of products are considered potentially dangerous or non-beneficial. 
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This is the case with cigarette advertising, liquor, prescription drugs ^ 
high-potency vitamins, etc* The famous Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval cannot be used by any manufacturer on hts product until it has 
met the requirements established by the technicians of the Institute. 

This painstaking process does pay off. The results of a study done 
in April, 1974 of 10,710 housewives by McCollum Splelman and Co,, Inc* 
demonstrated Good Housekeeping 's overwhelming leadership In advertiser 
confidence among the best customers--hDusewives between the ages of 18-34 
(the poll ^as conmilssloned by Good Housekeeping) . This study measures 
the degree of confidence In terms of dual readership* It divides all 
respondents Into 18 separate pairs ^ consisting of women who read Good 
Housekeeping plus one other magaElne studied. 

Good Housekeeping 45% Good Housekeeping 45% 

Ladies' Home Journal 24% McCall's 19% 

Advert^lalng Volume 

This year 1970 was a recession year. In February 1971s Newsweek 
Magazine reported that the women's books , like most other magazines, were 

still recovering from a financial year they would prefer to forget 
quickly. McCall 's lost^ by some estimates j nearly $4 million in 1970^ 
Good Housekeeping was down 14 par cent In ad pages and Redbook fell 6 per 
cent. But, like many specialty magaElnes, the women's periodicals suffered 
less than mostJ'-^ 

Edward Fitzgerald, then-president of McCall' s (which had just trimmed 
its page size down to news-magailne size), said^ "Our future is bright be- 
cause we offer services that cannot be provided by a general medium like 
television," The publisher of Family Circle noted that, "Food is always 
the last thing to be hit in a recession^ and food advertisers support us." 
So the women's magazines soon bounced back to health. 



1973 



McCall 's 

892.31 ad pages (49% of total) 



$34p268,255 ad 



revenue 



Good Ho u_g e k e e p 1 n^ 

17195.27 ad pages (45% of total) 



$33,767,485 ad 



revenue 



Ladies ' Home Journa I 

lj060,l ad pages (57% of total) 



$40,860,977 ad 



revenue 



_19_74 



McCall 's 

1,009.6 ad pages (+13%) 



$37,331,587 ad 
(+ 



revenue 



9%) 



Good HouBekeeplng 
1,129,59 ad paies (-6%) 



$31,426,939 ad 



revenue 



(-7%) 



ERIC 
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Ladles' Home Journal 

171 18. 5 ad "pages (+6%) 

Source! P.I.B* 

Layout and Graphics 

Woman's magazineSj especially the service maga^inei such as Good 
Housekeeping , have a particular problem achieving a smooth flowing lay- 
out^ due to heavy advertising* And advertising is on the increase In 
these magazines* Their problems are complicated by the more innovative 
colorful ads they are noted for. Their ads tend to grab the readers' 
attention more than do ads in news- type magaEinesi the ads are handled 
at least as well as the editDrial content. 

The most attractive ads are found on the Inside front covers the 
pages immediately follovlngs and the center section. 

Obviously, a good layout is necessary for printing and adverti.^ing 
to successfully compete for attention. Contrast between surrounding 
advertising and text matter is important. Good Housekeeping's table of 
contents page uses light type and small subheads. Helping it to stand 
out is usually a colorful neighboring one-colimm. adj as in the November 
1974 issue. The Journal' s contents page is given similar treatment. 
The table of contents page in McCall' s utilises large boldface sub- 
headings and dark type^ making tt stand out on Its own* 

Earlier this year. Good Housekeeping changed its logo, which used 
to be small and crowded into one line* The new two^line logo is larger 
and bolder, and usually In a bright color (it used to be white), 
McCall ' s and the Journal use even bolder logos, easily recognisable on 
the newsstands. 

Unlike its competitors, which feature one large cover photo or 
drawing. Good Housekeeping uses a design of two or more square or 
rectangular pictures Illustrating the major stories of the month. 
Featured articles are always listed on the cover of Good Housekeeping ^ 
where newsstand sales make up a slEeable proportion of the paid reader- 
shtp--27 per cent, 

McCall' s attempts a new layout effort with every story, McCall' s 
won two out of seven Gold Medals awarded by the Society of Publication 
Designers in 1973. It captured 41 awards in all last year, to the 
credit of the art department. 

The cover of both McCall 's and the Journal invariably features a 
famous woman a Kennedy, a politician's wifej an actress. Both 
magazines, like Good Housekeeping , list their main features on the 
front cover: McCall' s alternates using two colors for the caption^; 
the Journal sometimes uses as many as five colors on the captions (each 
feature title listed is printed in a different color)* 

McCall' s and Good Housekeeping regularly use insert sections printed 
on rough stock newsprint paper, McCall' s utilizes this type of paper for 
its "Right Now" section. Good Housekeeping uses it for its cooking section 
and the section called "The Better Way," The Journal uses this type of 
paper only when it prints a book bonus (irregularly), 

Gonclusign 



$38,357,689 ad revenue 
(-6%) 
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To keep the readers Interested, and thereby the advertisers (who 
carefully note circulation trends), the women's Mgazines must keep closely 
In touch vith their public's aver-changlng tastes, Thalr most pressing 
editorial problems seem to be related to the women's movement a move- 
ment that is still in flux and that they cannot yet know precisely how to 
cope with. Therei they are caught on the horns of a dilenmia. Just how 
radically the life-style of American women will change is still uncertain. 

An editor can point to Time and Newsweek and Fortune and Forbes and 
say that the responsibility for covering intellectual and social change 
rests with them, and with the mass media. The women's magaglnes should be 
left to deal with "women's topics" sex^ emotions ^ male*female relation- 
ships^ children. But todayj that seems unrealistic and outdated. The tra- 
ditional magazines do hf'^e a role to play^ and that is to keep their readers 
in touch with changing life-style patterns* and to change along with their 
readers. Enough is happening right in traMtlonal women's spheres to merit 
the attention of editors and readers from ^ wide spectrum. 

In other areas ^ these magazines continue to fill a useful rolei help- 
ful articles on health problems of womenj Interior decorating IdeaSj etc. 
Many women continue to enjoy some of the traditionally "female" hobbles 
that feminists may scorns needlepolnti gardening, cooking. Poetry and 
fiction markets for women writers would be substantially reduced without 
the existence of these magazines* 

As advertising media, they have always performed an Important function 
in stimulating consumption. They serve as a major source of consmner Infor- 
mation for millions of readers. 

Far from slowing up, the Simmons Company reports that the women's maga- 
zine field will become much mora competitive In the near future. 
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FOQTNQTES 

^" MeCall's and the New Womsn," the Writer > 8/70, p. IQ. 

-'*Tha Modarn Woman Reader and How She^s Changed Current Editorial 
Prpblema: A Seminar , 2/4/69* p. 17. 

^"Liberating Magazines,** Newitjeek , 2/8/71, p. 101. 

^In 1969 J John Mack Carter, when asked what yalue he put or fiction, 
said^ "I would be happy to wlthoitt fiction except the magazine 
doesn't work as well wlthoaL It." In 1966, "discouraged with the quality 
of the short story aval lab le|" he tried to phase It out of the Journal . 
"And to judge by the Imiedlate reaction of readers, the result was so bad 
that I atarted running fiction again. And I thltdc that I know what happen 
on Redbook, and Good HouiekeeplTi ^, and on McCall' S s and on Cosmopolitan 
as well, and It would be difficult to do without fiction," 

^"Liberating HagaElnes*" op,clt. 

^^♦WQman Power," Newsweek , 3/30/70, p. 61, 

^"Liberating the Journal," Newsweek , 8/3/70* p. 44. 

^ Ibld . 

^ibld. 

'^^"Llberatlng Magazines," op,cit . 

^^" HcCall's and the New Woman," p. II, 
^3"The Modern Woman Reader," p* 2-3, 
^^ Ibld , , p. 7, 
ISlbid, , p, 11, 

^^ood, James Flaysted, Magaglnes In the United States * (Ronald 
Press Co,, N,Y* 1956), p, 127-28, 

^^"A Personal Report From Ms * i Everything you always wanted to 
know about advertising*- and haven't been afraid to ask,*' ^« i 11/74, 
p. 56. 

^^"Adverttsing Policy of Women's Magazlneg," the Nation , 6/5/72, 
p. 710. 

^^"A Personal Report from p. 57, 
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